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GIVE CHAMPION RESULTS FOR WEAKLY CHILDREN. 








BONNIE LITTLE OLIVE. MRS. N. LEE, of 16 Lyon Street, Worsley, testifies : 


“My little girl Olive has been brought up on 
Frame-Food since she was only six weeks old, 
with champion results. She never had a day’s 
illness, nor was she any trouble in teething. She 
began to walk at ten months, and a bonnier child 
you could find nowhere.”’ 








Sold by all Chemists and Grocers; large 
** Family” tins sent post free direct from fac- 
tory for customers living in outlying districts. 
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BY CHARLES C. TURNER.* 


In this article the writer deals only with developments that are within sight and 
actually within our grasb—many of them, indeed, definitely planned by those 
behind the scenes. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY 


SSENTIAL considerations in 
estimating future progress are 
the distance and duration of 

non-stop flights. These will steadily 
increase, and will not be measured 
by the endurance of one man, 
for we shall have machines in which 


TENNANT. 


two pilots can take turns at the con- 
trols. The distance and duration 
records now stand at 452 miles, and 
Ir hours, I minute, 29 seconds. In 
two years the duration record has been 
nearly trebled; but it is impossible 
that the same rate of increase will be 


* Certificated aviator, author of “ Aerial Navigation of To-day,’’ ‘‘ Cantor Lectures on Aeronautics, 1909,"’ 
‘The Romance of Aeronautics,”’ etc. 
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maintained. Fourteen or fifteen hours [HE Limits OF SPEED. 
appears to be the utmost we can Before showing the practical uses to 
expect in the time I have indicated. which mechanical flight will be put, 


migtecovs4 
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An outline map of England and part of Europe, with concentric rings, London being the centre, showing the 
limits of a journey by aeroplane to-day.” 


The map shows what this means in _ the limit of attainable speed must be 
the way of non-stop journeys from considered. Now, speed can only pro- 
London. perly be counted when it is made over a 














circular 
flight; 
that is, 
the ma- 
chine re- 
turning 
to the 
point 
from 
which it 
started. 
With a 





following wind a comparatively slow 
g I 5 


machine may make a very rapid 
journey in a straight line. For that 
matter, a round balloon with no 
independent speed at all has been 
known to travel at more than 100 miles 
per hour, thereby actually beating the 
speed record of the most powerfully 
driven aeroplane. So far, the record 
speed attained by an aeroplane out 
and home again is 83 miles per hour. 
This will only be beaten by very small 
and occasional increases. Even if it 
were an easy matter to make a machine 
driven by a motor of 200 or 250 horse- 
power, the difference in the speed thus 
obtained would be very little. To 
carry such an engine and to sustain 
the ordeal to its structure of flight at, 
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Cylinders with late-fee letters being dropped on a mail steamer. 





sav. 95 
miles 
perhour, 
an aero- 
plane 
would 
have to 
be made 
stouter ; 
and in- 
creased 
stout- 
ness means increased air-resistance ; and 
air-resistance increases at a rate that is 
altogether disproportionate to the gain 
of speed. Instances of the collapse in 
the air of machines driven by 100-h.p. 
and 140-h.p. motors tell their own tale. 
Indeed, to an object moving swiftly 
enough the air presents a solid ob- 
struction: the meteorite becomes in- 
candescent, and is reduced to impal- 
pable dust when it hurls itself against 
the atmosphere of our planet. <A year 
ago someone prophesied that IgII 
would see the 100 miles per hour flying 
machine. It was shown at the time 
that this was highly improbable ; and 
no one can confidently foretell the 1oo 
miles per hour machine even in the 
next five vears. One difficulty is that 
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of landing, which is a somewhat tricky 
operation with the racing monoplane 
of to-day. It is not so difficult, be it 
said, with the “star”? machine of 
Ig1I—namely, the Nieuport, as it is 
with other fast monoplanes ; but it is 
quite obvious that with machines of 
greater speed we shall have to have a 
contrivance by which, for landing, the 
speed could be reduced at will, and the 
wing surface at the same time in- 
creased, so that while being driven at 
less power the machine could approach 
the earth on a very gentle and gradual 
path. The variable-speed machine is, 
indeed, at hand; the complexity of 
structure that it will involve will, 
however, inevitably cause some modera- 
tion in the highest speed that would 
otherwise be attainable. 


LATE-FEE TRANSATLANTIC MAILS. 


One of the things that aeroplanes 
will be used for very soon is the carry- 
ing of mails, not as a mere curiosity 
or for charity, but as part of the regu- 
lar mail-carrying organisation. For 
example, late-fee letters will be taken 
through the air from the shore to liners 
already on their way outward bound. 
This will supplement the existing sup- 
plementary late-fee postage, and the 
couple of hours’ grace it will give will 
render it an extremely valuable con- 
venience to business men and others. 
The mail bags will be dropped from the 
acroplane into a commodious net on 


the deck. There will be no mere 
chance about the execution of this 
mianceuvre, which will be done with 


precision and unfailing regularity with 
the aid of an instrument which I will 
presently describe. There will, of 
course, be occasions when the weather 
will prevent the aerial mail from 
starting, but these will be infrequent. 
In winds of not more than 40 miles 
per hour it will be done. In other 
words, it will be only Jess depend- 
able than the tender, which some- 
times is prevented by weather from 
going to sea, or even the liner itself 
which occasionally dare not make 
call on account of bad 


a scheduled 
weather. 
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make 
certain the depositing upon the liner’s 
deck of a bag or cylinder of mails is a 
timing device which, taking account 


The instrument which will 


automatically of the height of the 
machine and its speed, and even of the 
deviation caused by a side wind, in- 
forms the operator of the exact 
moment when he must release, either 
by means of a foot-lever or by pressing 
an electric button, his package—prob- 
ably a cylinder of leather—which will 
then be caught in the net. From 500, 
even 1,000, feet this could be done 
with precision. For an extra fee of 
sixpence per letter such a service would 
be so well patronised that it could be 
run at a profit. 

From the timing instrument used in 
the mail service, obviously it is a very 
short step to dropping explosive mis- 
siles with precision upon an enemy. 
The bombs that could be dropped from 
an aeroplane are not just yet likely to 
be large enough to do extensive damage. 
Thev might be 12 or even 20 pounders. 
They would consist of a high explosive 
in a thick casing, round in shape. At 
the moment of their release by the 
operator a safety plug would be auto- 
matically withdrawn, with the result 
that upon striking earth, or even water, 
they would explode. The safety plug, 
which is familiar to all artillerists, 
would render their transport by the 
aviator a perfectly safe operation, and 
with the plug in they would stand 
quite a lot of rough usage without 
exploding. Now the material damage 
that could be caused by such pro- 
jectiles is not great. Fragments of the 
case would be sufficiently heavy to 
knock a man down, and even to kill 
him ; but as a means of slaying such 
projectiles cannot be regarded very 
seriously. For that matter, all artillery 
used in land warfare produces curiously 
little effect compared with the energy 
expended in it. But the aeroplane 
bomb would have a demoralising effect, 
especially upon raw troops; and it 
could be used to stampede camps at 
night. Occasionally the gear of a gun 
might be put out of action, and prob- 
ably incendiary bombs could be em- 
ployed with effect. 











MAKING WAR INTERESTING. 

While on the subject of warfare, 
reference may be made to the use of the 
aeroplane for scouting. Even the aero- 
plane of to-day is so strikingly successful 
that it bids fair to revolutionise 
warfare. Asan aid to artillery practice 
one of its chief uses has already been 
found. The trouble with modern 
artillery is that the commanders of a 
battery cannot see the effect of their 
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assembly of his officers, said to them, 
“Gentlemen, this is the greatest ad- 
vance ever made in artillery practice.”’ 

But we are looking forward over the 
next five years ; and we have ready to 
our hand the instrument I have already 
indicated for timing the release of a 
bomb or a cylinder containing any 
article, so that it can fall on any given 
spot. What this means to artillery 
practice and to all other operations in 









































Oropoing the mail cylinder with foot lever. 


fire. More often than not they cannot 
actually see the object against which 
their shells are being hurled. With an 
aeroplane, however, a trained observer 
can see where the shells are falling, and 
he can report from time to time 
to battery commanders. This was 
actually done during artillery practice 
in France last summer, and with so 
much success that the Artillery General 
of the First Army Corps, addressing an 


Inset shows the operator taking sight for timing machine. 


the field can easily be foreseen. The 
trained officer taken aloft as a passenger 
by the aviator will observe the effect 
of the firing, and will make notes, and 
even draw sketches. He will enclose 


these in cylinders which, for this pur- 
pose, might be furnished with bright- 
coloured streamers so that they could 
readily be seen on the ground, and 
without even having to land he could 
progress of 


inform his friends of the 
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operations, and without loss of many 
seconds could return and make further 
observations. 


He could even enclose 











A military aeroplane on scouting duty. 


rolls of photographic films in the 
cylinders, and these could be quickly 
developed and enlarged —a matter 
of only a few seconds with the 
well-appointed travelling dark-rooms 
which a well-equipped army would 
possess. 

I have said nothing about wireless 
telegraphy, because experiments in 
despatching wireless messages from an 
aeroplane in flight have so far been 
only partially successful. By carrying 
a long length of wire hanging below the 
machine some success has been ob- 
tained ; but this is a clumsy device 
attended by certain dangers. I have, 
however, seen a contrivance by means 
of which the suspended wire is super- 





seded by an arrangement carried within 
the dimensions of the machine itself. 
There are certain difficulties, but none 


of them are so 
great that we can- 
not confi- 
dently 


predict 
that long 
before 1917 wire- 
less telegraphy for a 


distance, say, of 50 
miles from the flying 
machine will be’ pos- 
sible. 


Tours By AIR AND WATER. 


The hydro-aeroplane is already an 
accomplished fact. We have machines 
that will rise from and descend upon 
either land or calm water with equal 
facility, and on the latter float in- 
definitely. Not within five years will 
such machines be capable of use in a 
choppy sea, but they will be so far de- 
veloped that their landing and floating 
carriages will be able to bear the strain 
of slightly disturbed water. There- 
fore, hydro-aeroplane tours along the 
coast in the summer time will be most 
delightful experiences. The hydro- 
aeroplane, in certain circumstances, 
will take on supplies of petrol as re- 























quired from boats, and the spirit will 
probably be pumped direct into the 
petrol tank. 

In picturing the machines of next 
year and the year after, we may quite 
safely reckon upon them being driven 
by motors furnished with silencers, 
which will, by muffling most of the 
noise of the engine, take away one of 
the objections to the aeroplanes of to- 
day, especially from the military point 
of view. Machines also are certain 
to be able to be started from the pilot’s 
seat, thus removing the disability they 
are now under, when they happen to 
descend in a desolate part of the 
country and there is no one at hand 
ready to give a turn to the propeller, 
an operation, moreover, for which the 
services of the mechanic, rather than 
those of any casual passer-by, are to be 
preferred. The Etrich monoplane, 
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pendent of outside help. Nobody but 
an acrobat would attempt to start his 
machine by turning the propeller him- 
self and then climbing to his seat be- 
fore the machine gathered great speed. 
This, indeed, would be impossible on a 
biplane ; but I have seen a monoplane 
pilot actually succeed in doing it. 
Needless to say, machines will generally 
be more comfortable ; monoplanes in 
which the pilot is seated over the wings 
will be provided with transparent 
sections in front and below him, so 
that he will be able to see what is 
beneath him instead of, as in many 
cases at present, having more than half 
the landscape blotted out from view. 


SIGNALS, MAps, AND DIRECTION 
MARKS. 


Flying by night, which hitherto has 
only been occasionally ventured, and 











“The hydro-aeroplane will take on supplies of petrol as required from boats." 


Which started in the great race round 
Britain last summer, was started from 
the seat, so that the pilots were inde- 








at great risk, will become safe and 
common. For one thing, the motor 
is rapidly becoming more dependable ; 
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Flying could be done at night 


night flying across country only awaits 
motor reliability and the provision of 
properly equipped and lighted landing 
grounds. At present a man _ who 
started on a night flight across country 
even by bright moonlight, would be 
taking inexcusable risks. His motor 
might stop, and even though the light 
of the moon revealed to him apparently 
unencumbered grass land on which he 
could attempt a good landing, it would 
probably not be sufficient to show him 
obstacles such as a single telegraph 
wire, or a ditch in time for him to 
avoid them, and the result might easily 
be a fatal accident. But with motors 
less prone to give out—and, indeed, 
some of our motors are all but abso- 
lutely trustworthy—and with landing- 
places known and illuminated, at not 
too distant intervals, aviators who are 
familiar with the part of the country 
over which they are flying could safely 
fly by night. 

The provision of illuminated landing- 
places raises the general question of 
ground signs for the guidance of aerial 
navigators. France has already been 
mapped out into squares, each having 
two numbers to describe it, the numbers 
indicating the locality even without 
reference toa map. It is proposed that 
the numbers should be marked out 


boldly with chalk for the convenience 
of aerial navigators. But the question 
of the visibility of such marks, unless 
they are made of enormous size, has 
been raised. Ground marks were em- 
ployed in some of the big cross- 
country competitions, and many of the 
aviators said that they were quite 
useless. But it is to be remembered 
that the marks then employed were 
occasional arrows, and unless the 
aviator happened to keep on_ the 
appointed route, he might easily miss 
them. The system proposed, how- 
ever, would cover the whole of the 
country with identification marks ; 
and in conjunction with it, no doubt 
the names of railway stations would be 
exhibited in large horizontal white 
letters. Also, there would be special 
signs to indicate good landing-places. 
Probably these measures will not be 
taken in this country during the next 
five years. In France, however, they 
will certainly be well on their way. 
Many systems of ground-marks are 
conceivable, and it is probable that they 
would all be based upon a division of 
the country into equal squares—a suit- 
able size being two-mile squares. The 
squares would be numbered from a 
point in the centre of the country, 
and the 26 letters of the alphabet and 
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with illuminated landing stages 


the nine numerals would be employed 
in their 234 simple combinations. 
In addition, each square would be 
marked by E, or N, or S, or W, or by 
two of these letters, to show its relative 
position east, or north, or south, or 
west of the centre. For a very big 
country it would be necessary to intro- 
duce further combinations, but the 
one indicated is large enough for Great 
Britain. Each division, by it, would 
have two symbols, except the two lines 
of squares that intersected the central 
point, for each of which one symbol 
would suffice. One of the squares, for 


ate] 


example, would be marked E 1 E 


showing that it was at the third letter 
of the second alphabet North, and at 
the second letter of the first alphabet 
east of the centre. Supposing they 
were one-mile squares, this would mean 





a point 29 miles north and two miles 
east. Familiarity with the code 
would show the reader the position at 
a glance; but he would be provided 
with a key showing, perha, 3, opposite 
each set of symbols, the name of the 
nearest town. The symbols would, I 
am confident, be large enough and con- 
spicuous enough if made in white, anc 
about twenty feet in length. A symbc] 
could, of course, be repeated if neces- 
sary twice or three times in the same 
square. 

Special maps for aviators, suitable 
compasses, and other instruments are 
rapidly coming into use, and in the 


course of five years all these details 
will be well established. 
REGULAR AEROPLANE SERVICES. 


Egypt, Australia, Canada, and South 
Africa will have regular aeroplane ser- 
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vices between outlying stations and 
towns not yet served by railways. The 
British Colonies, indeed, are somewhat 
behind the times as regards aviation. 
The Belgian Government is already 
establishing aeroplane communications 
in the Congo State, the French are 
doing the same thing in Morocco and 
Senegal. But among the pupils who 
have learned to fly lately in England 
have been a large number of officers of 
the Indian Army and many Australians, 
so that it is certain that interest is 
being awakened. And it is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance of aero- 
plane communications in countries 
where the white population is widely 
scattered, and has no means of com- 
munication save by occasional long and 
weary journeys over bad roads, or 
scarcely perceptible tracks. 


ELECTIONEERING Up-tTo-DaTE. 

A member of the French Senate, 
M. Reymond, is a certificated aviator, 
and has, indeed, taken out the superior 
military brevet. He travelled to his 
constituency by aeroplane a few weeks 
ago and in an up-to-date progressive 
country like France, it can safely be 
assumed that he increased his popu- 
larity and the number of the votes 
that will be given to him at the next 
election. Politics in England will have 
undergone a tremendous intellectual 
and moral revolution if, in the course 
of the next five years, many candidates 
for Parliament do not see that in the 
aeroplane they have an unequalled 
means of advertising themselves and 
exciting the admiration of young voters, 
more particularly of young lady voters, 
should they by that time be enfran- 
chised. Compared with flying round 
the constituency, administering the 
kick-off at the local football match is 
tame. 

I am sorry to say that I have already 
come across the self-styled ‘‘ professor ”’ 
of aeronautics. One finds his name in 
some capacity on company prospec- 
tuses for the exploitation of some 
proposition in aviation or dirigible 
ballooning. But it goes without say- 
ing that a prospectus appealing for 
capital requires a very Mmgorous in- 





vestigation before it is accepted, 
and on its face scarcely recommends 
itself as a healthy concern. In 
this country there is no such thing 
as a professor of aeronautics; but 
so important a branch of learning, 
really presenting, as it does, quite 
a new aspect of nature which, 
notwithstanding all our extraordinary 
success in mechanical flight, still awaits 
careful and systematic study, cannot 
long be without its chair at one of the 
Universities. I am convinced that this 
is an immediately forthcoming develop- 
ment. Already the Imperial College 
of Science at South Kensington has 
awarded two research scholarships in 
aeronautics. In Germany there is a 
professor of aeronautics; and when 
Great Britain shall have one it might 
be possible, as it is not now, to regard 
the gentlemen who call themselves 
“ professors ’’ as possibly belonging to 
an order whose opinions will at all 
events be reasoned and worthy of 
respect. . 


REDUCED CosT OF FLYING. 

The most important thing of all I 
have left to the last, and that is the 
reduction of the cost of flying. At 
present it is quite erroneous to suppose 
that the more powerful, the more 
expensive, and the more extravagant 
engine that you fly with the better is 
the flight. As a matter of cold, hard 
fact, just the reverse is the case. This 
error has arisen from mere force of cir- 
cumstances dictated by the great 
speed competitions. The real efficiency 
of the flying machine has been very 
largely ignored by leading makers, who 
have found themselves driven by com- 
petition to increase the number of 
miles per hour at which their machines 
can fly. Your very high-speed aero- 
plane is, in the majority of cases, a 
very indifferent flying machine ; it is 
simply hurled through the air by the 
tremendous power of its engine ; it will 
only remain in flight when travelling 
at a tremendous velocity ; each fifty 
miles that it travels costs an inordinate 
amount in petrol, oil, and in wear and 
tear of machinery. It is, of course, 
capable of making headway against a 
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wind that would hold a slower machine 
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series of prizes for slow flying, for 


almost stationary, as regards the ground flying with low-power motors, and for 
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Map, illustrating system of identification marks for show'ng aviators where they are. 


approved by many French authorities. 


beneath. The race for speed has been 


a mad one, and it has cost many 


What we need above all things is a 


This is a plan 


the best all-round performance accord- 


lives. ing tothe formula that the best machine 


is that one which will transport the 
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greatest load over 
the greatest distance 
in the least time and 
for the least expen- 
diture of power. The 
great Lilienthal 
proved that with the 
expenditure of one- 
third of a_ horse- 
power a man could 
maintain himself in 
horizontal flight. A 
man can exert a 
third of a horse-power 
for a short time with 
his own muscles! 
Scarcely anyone flies 
nowadays with 
engines of less than fifty horse-power. 
And yet there has been a quite recent 
example of the fact that considerable 
speed can be attained with very much 
less power ; M. Chevalier flew a 28 horse- 
power well-designed Nieuport mono- 
plane in the Gordon Bennett, and 
attained a speed of 59 miles per hour. 
With a motor of 100 horse-power M. 
Leblanc’s speed was less than 76 miles 
per hour, and Mr. Weymann’s 100 
horse-power Nieuport flew at no more 
than 78 miles per hour. But within 
the next five years we shall have aero- 
planes flying quite fast enough for 
all ordinary purposes, very easy 
machines to fly with and to land 
with, and even more stable in gusty 
weather than the high-speed mono- 
plane of to-day ; and they will do it 
with motors of 8 or 10 horse-power. 
Then aeroplanes, instead of costing as 
they do now from £700 to £1,500 each, 
and being very expensive to run, will 
be £150, and even less ; and they will, 
indeed, be within the means of middle- 
class people. 

Apart from the inducement to be 
offered in the way of big prizes certain 
wise investigators are aiming at this 
result. The Wright Brothers have 
been going in for gliding experiments, 
one of their objects being to produce 
a machine that will offer reduced 
Our high-speed 


resistance to the air. 
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An unequalled means of electioneering advertisement. 


merchants are doing little or nothing 
towards improving the aeroplane from 
the point of view of aero-dynamic 
efficiency. We should, however, be 
ungrateful if we did not acknowledge 
that their work has its value as regards 
details of mechanical construction. 

I have chosen a _ period of five 
vears, because it will witness great 
changes and a_ tremendous amouni 
of progress. Some of our greatest 
engineers now recognise the great 
future there is for mechanical flight. 
All over the world large numbers of 
clever young engineers are employed 
in grappling with the various _ pro- 
blems presented. The motor engineers 
are also hard at work, as are chemists, 
and inventors of all kinds. Many of 
those who have given time and money 
for these purposes in the past will 
never reap the reward. But that is 
an inevitable circumstance with a new 
industry. Others come in and carry 
on their work on a larger scale and ina 
better light. 

PROBABLE MILITARY AEROPLANE STRENGTH OF 
POWERS IN 


No. of 
Machines. 


THE GREAT 1917. 
No. ot Men in 


Country Air Division. 


Great Britain ue 500 1,200 
France 1,200 3,000 
Germany 1,000 2,500 
Russia eae Seta 500 1.200 
Italy ese ° ooo 100 300 
Austria ose ene 300 S800 



























































Ready to Grease Ski in Order to Prevent Snow Clogging. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND. 


EARLY 


LESSONS IN THE ART OF 


SKi-ING. 


BY E. CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS, M.P. 


The winter rush to Switzerland has been greater than ever this year of those fortunate 
ones who are able to fly from their native fog and rain to the joys of the dazzling 


sun and the real snow and ice. 


It may interest, and perhaps help, others who have 


not yet spent a winter holiday in Switzerland if some of the incidents in the daily 
life in one of these mountain holiday places are described, and in the following pages 
the curious will find many a useful hint and some alluring pictures. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


LUE sky above, from which a 
brilliant sunshine pours down 
upon vast expanses of snow, 

broken only by the vivid dark green 
lines of the fir forests. Such, in a 
sentence, is the normal picture of a 
Swiss mountain resort. Of course, 
there are days when the sun does not 
shine, and when the snow drives 
relentlessly down, or perhaps, on infre- 
quent occasions, there comes a drizzle 
of rain. But the typical day is one of 


unbroken sunshine ; and even when the 





snow does come, although the skater, 
curler, and tobogganer may anathe- 
matise, he who counts ski-ing the 
greatest joy, will highly welcome the 
descending flakes, and, if he be of an 
energetic disposition, will push out 
even in the midst of the snowstorm 
and count the day not lost. 


THE JOURNEY UP THE MOUNTAINS. 


Of the journey I will not speak ; but 
will presume we have arrived at 
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Sierre, .the little Swiss town in the 
Rhone Valley, whence we are to make 
our way up for a thousand feet to 
where, set in the midst of the woods, 
there is a glimpse of the hotel far 
above. All the way up the Rhone 
Valley there has been a changing 
panorama of magnificent scenery. But 
it is not only grandeur that interests 
the visitor to one of the winter sports 
resorts. Looking out of the window 
he eagerly scans the mountains, not so 
much for scenic effects as for the sight 
of snow. The more snow he sees, and 
the lower down the slopes it comes, 
the better is he pleased ; for without 
snow there is no ski-ing, and without 
ski-ing there is, to the minds of many, 
little joy. In a carriage you can 
arrive at Montana four hours after 
leaving Sierre, but on foot vou get 
there in half the time. I with others 
elected to walk. Gradually Sierre 
dwindled to a toy town below; 
gradually the air became rarer and 
the exhilaration stronger; gradually 
little patches of snow commenced 
to streak the green fields and vine- 
yards ; and gradually the dark pine 
woods and the snows beyond drew out 
into a greater distinctness and bolder 
relief. At last we began to slip and 
stagger on trodden snow and ice, and, 
by a rather uncertain method of pro- 
gression, passed through Randogne and 
tackled the last portion of our climb. 
Lest anyone should think, from talk 
of ice and snow, that we were suffering 
by this time from cold, let me state 
that I have never been so hot in my 
life as I was on this occasion. We were 
wearing no overcoats, and had taken 
off our coats, waistcoats, and collars. 
Nevertheless, the finish of a football 
match has frequently found me cooler 
than did the finish of our walk from 
Sierre to Montana. 

Through a road hemmed in by fir 
trees ; round a corner ; up a steep in- 
cline; and the hotel was before us. 
Set on a small plateau, its windows 
commanded a glorious vista of peaks 
and slopes. The Rhone Valley, with 
the river set in its midst like a silver 
thread, stretched away to the left 
until it was hemmed in by colossal 
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We sank 
gratefully down to cool, and felt that 
life was after all worth living. 


ranges of snow mountains. 


A WINTER-SPORTS HOTEL. 


At a winter-sports hotel there is 
always something happening. When 
you arrive, you are confronted by a 
large programme of coming events 
hung prominently in the hall. Every 


day has its entry—‘‘ Ski-ing gym- 
khana,” “ Tobogganing Gymkhana,” 
“ Dance,” “ Concert,” and so on. On 


the notice board there are hung lists 
of names—entries for curling matches, 
gymkhanas, hockey teams. I had been 
uninformed enough to take several 
books with me to read in the times of 
peace and quiet I should have after 
the day’s exercise was over. They came 
back unread ; there were no times of 
peace and quiet. One does not regret 
it, however ; for such is the effect of the 
air of the high slopes that a restless- 
ness possesses the soul, only, in most 
cases, to be assuaged by doing some- 
thing violent. Even after a day of 
excursioning among the mountains, 
followed by an ice hockey match and 
tobogganing, there comes a desire after 
dinner to ascend to Vermala and luge 
down the frozen road back to the 
hotel. If,-on the other hand, one 
tries to read, one generally goes to 
sleep. There seems no possibility of a 
mean between abnormal activity and 
absolute inertia. But no doubt the 
acclimatised natives find it otherwise. 
I am only giving the experience of a 
temporary sojourner, who probably 
never got over the first effects of his 
new surroundings. 


THE SKI AND ITS PECULIARITIES. 


Here, perhaps, it will be proper to 
say a few words from the point of view 
of the beginner on ski-ing in general. 
First of all, as to the skis themselves. 
Very briefly, they are long, narrow 
strips of wood, bent upwards at the 
end. The foot is strapped by means 
of various bindings, to a flat plate in the 
centre of these strips of wood, so that 
the toe alone is fixed to the wood, and 












































Group half-way down Toboggan Run. 
(Mr. Lyttelton, Headmaster of Eton, bareheaded, and Mr. Ford, Headmaster of Harrow, in white cap.) 









































Half-way down a Toboggan Run. 
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the heel can rise. The necessity of this 
will be discovered after falling violently 
forward, when, unless the heel were 
free, the leg or foot would be broken. 
As to the length of the skis, the rough 
rule is to hold the hand as high as 
possible above the head, when skis 
suitable for use will reach to the 
wrist. They are not really expensive, 
costing from 30 to 4o francs, or, of 
course, more if specially made, or with 
exceptional improvements. Various 
bindings may be used, and as a be- 
ginner I should hesitate to express an 
opinion on the merits thereof. Per- 
sonally, I had the Ellefsen binding, 
and found it satisfactory. But I can- 
not help thinking that improvements 
should be possible which should obviate 
various uncomfortable necessities con- 
cerning straps and buckles which at 
present arise even in the case of the 
best bindings. 

It may be imagined that with six 
foot or so of wood strapped to one’s 
feet, one feels at first slightly clumsy, 
and that progress is a matter of care 
and caution, and attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. The first thing to 
strike the beginner will be that it is 
not easy to keep one’s elongated feet, 
if I may use the expression, parallel 
toeach other. He will have a tendency 
to straddle his legs apart, a mode of 
progression, I may say, which is neither 
convenient nor proper, and, as a matter 
of fact, it will be found in the end that 
fewer catastrophes occur if they are 
kept as close together as_ possible. 
But, notwithstanding every precaution 
or artifice, the novice will discover that 
the points or tails of his skis have a 
strange knack of getting interwoven. 
When this happens, he will either fall 
down, or perhaps remain upright with 
an exasperating feeling of inability to 
become disentangled. Indeed, the 
sensation of the intractability and 
devilishness of inanimate objects which 
frequently comes over me, and I sup- 
pose over most men, was more strongly 
in evidence in the case of ski-ing than 
on almost any other occasion, except, 
perhaps, when, on making my way 
through an Indian jungle, all the stones 
and bushes and grasses used to seem 
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to conspire together to scratch, tear, 
and irritate. 


HERE BEGINNETH THE FIRST LESSON. 


Attended, then, by a trusted friend, 
or by the professional himself, the 
beginner will essay his first real experi- 
ment in ski-ing. He will select for the 
purpose some small slope with an easy 
gradient, and no obstacles or annoy- 
ances at the bottom. He will labori- 
ously ascend to the top of this slope 
and turn round when he arrives at a 
sufficiently flat surface. If he turns 
round too soon, or if the place is not 
flat enough, his skis will immediately 
start off on their own, and he will sit 
down violently. One of the greatest 
difficulties confronting a novice is that 
of starting from any place that is not 
flat—as occasionally he must do. The 
only thing to be done in such a case is, 
as far as I was able to learn, either to 
jump round suddenly, or contrive by 
means of one’s sticks to restrain one- 
self from starting, until one is really 
ready. And here let me put in a 
word as to the accessories necessary 
to ski-ing. First, one’s clothes should 
be of smooth waterproof material 
above all, smooth. When going long 
expeditions it may be better to wear an 
ordinary cloth cap with ear flaps, or 
the well-known white Swiss helmet of 
wool. Next, one must have sticks. 
Some persons are content with one 
stick ; but I found that two were of 
inestimable advantage, especially in 
climbing up-hill. Lastly, when going 
for anything except a practice trip 
close to the hotel, a knapsack must be 
carried, and in that knapsack all things 
necessary for repairing breakdowns, be- 
sides, of course, food and drink. There 
is not space to enumerate here the 
implements—ski-tips, string, straps, 
etc.—which should always be carried ; 
but they can be found in any book on 


ski-ing. 
THE First DAys OF SKI-ING. 
When the beginner feels compara- 


tively safe, and has summoned up 
enough courage, he will put one foot 
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forward with a sliding motion, and then 
probably will begin his first real glide. 
The sensation of swiftness experi- 
enced on one’s initial efforts is probably 
quite unwarranted by actual facts. 
From personal experience I can vouch 
for it that going down quite a moderate 
slope one feels to be flying through the 
air at least as fast as a runaway horse, 
and the accompanying feelings are 
somewhat similar. As a matter of 
fact, although it is possible to attain 
high speed when proficient, the ordinary 
beginner can never hope to go very fast 
or very far without a fall. He will 
then probably realise, from the innocu- 
ous nature of the fall, that his speed was 
not as great as he imagined it. At 
first the temptation is to straddle the 
legs and wave the arms, in order to 
keep one’s balance. This, however, 
in gliding, as in walking, conduces 
neither to elegance nor efficiency, and 
one of the primary lessons to be learnt 
is to keep the legs together and the 
arms as still as possible. Indeed, it is 
possible to deduce with considerable 
accuracy from the tracks left by another 
person the proficiency he has attained. 
If they are wide and irregular, he is a 
beginner. If they form almost one 
clean, straight line, he is an old hand. 
The first few days of ski-ing will be 
found very tiring. The number of 
falls and the exertion of clumsy climb- 
ing, added to the unwontedness of the 
whole business and the lack of develop- 
ment of the proper muscles, make the 
day’s work tell much more upon the 
beginner than upon the expert. Con- 
temptible little walks will exhaust one 
during the first few days far more than 
long expeditions do later. This in- 
evitable and abominable principle holds 
good in almost all sports and pastimes. 
I have often wondered, for instance, why 
Fate has ordained that the tyro at 
golf, who, stroke for stroke, is no 
match for a proficient opponent, should 
also have to exhaust himself by taking 
so many more strokes, and performing 
them in a manner so much more 
laborious. It is a mistake, however, 
to think that long and weary days of 
practice are necessary before any enjoy- 
ment can be obtained from ski-ing. 
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From the very first it is a fascinating, 
if irritating, sport, and any moderately 
active and capable mortal will be able, 
after two or three days’ tumbling, to 
start on easy explorations in search of 
better and more exciting practice 
grounds; while after a week he can 
hope to go on an easy expedition with 
perhaps a party of fellow beginners in 
charge of someone who knows the way 
and is skilled in the art of ski-ing. 

“ EXCELSIOR! ’’: EXPEDITIONS: THEIR 
Joys AND PAINs. 


Having no space in which to speak 
of the ski-ing gymkhana, I will pass on 
to the last stage to be reached in the 
sport of ski-ing, which is the stage of 
expeditions, divided into several classes. 
There is the short expedition—what 
we used to call the third-class or ladies’ 
trip, which is mainly devoted to experi- 
ments and lunch, the destination being 
a comparatively unimportant detail. 
Next, there is the second-class expe- 
dition, in which the destination is an 
important matter, and which involves a 
certain amount of skill and fatigue. 
Iadies of an athletic and capable 
disposition can also take part in this 
type of trip; but the presence of the 
more futile order of the weaker sex is 
discouraged. This, perhaps, is the most 
enjoyable and popular of all expeditions. 
It is interesting, pleasant, and com- 
panionable. There is just enough 
adventure to make it exciting, just 
enough difficulty to make it a test of 
skill and endurance, and just enough 
ease to prevent it becoming mere hard- 
ship and toil. No one who has ever 
been one of a party for an all-day trip 
to the summit of some neighbouring 
peak can ever forget the exhilaration 
of the keen air, the joy in the sparkling 
snow, the wonderful vista of view, and 
the splendid contrasts of colour and 
light and shade, to say nothing of the 
supreme delight of long glides down 
white slopes untouched by other ski, 
the exaltation of successfully accom- 
plished Alpine turns and telemarks, 
and the perhaps crowning joy of sand- 
wiches, oranges, and chocolate eaten 
with the appetite of a prehistoric 
























































The Joys of Curling. 
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savage, and amid somewhat similar 
surroundings to his. 

Next, there is the first-class expedi- 
tion. This is too fatiguing for ladies, 
and, as a rule, for persons who have 
come out to Switzerland for the first 
time. It means skill and endurance, 
and often a certain amount of nerve 
and head. It is a one-day trip; but 
the day is from dawn to dark. Lastly, 
there is the special or expert’s expedi- 
tion. It may extend over two or three 
days, and is generally undertaken with 
the object of getting across a range of 
mountains to some place on the other 
side. The night or nights must be spent 
at one of the Alpine huts, and only 
persons of considerable proficiency 
should ever attempt this class of expe- 
dition. 

OTHER SPORTS THAN SKI-ING. 

Such, very shortly, and with many 
omissions, are some of the points in 
that story of ski-ing, of which our little 
party began to make practical trial 


the first day after we arrived at 
Montana. Looking back, that first 


chapter seems unconscionably short 
it was, after all, only three weeks. 
Indeed, the surprising part of it all 
was that we seemed to progress as 
rapidly as we did, and were able to get 
so much enjoyment out of our tyro 
efforts. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
other sports besides ski-ing are worthy 
of no consideration, or, indeed, of only 
that consideration which I can give 
them here. To me, and, I think, to 
almost all winter visitors to Switzer- 
land, ski-ing is par excellence the sport 
to be indulged in; but evervone can 
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suit his taste. There are rinks for 
every stage of skater. There are 
abundant opportunities for curling. 


There are games of ice hockey (ice 
hockey is perhaps. the most dangerous, 
and, in some ways, the most exciting 
game ever invented). There are 
toboggan runs of varying excellence at 
all the winter resorts, and persons of all 
sorts and conditions, from the strenu- 
ous athlete to infants, invalids, and the 
aged, can be seen progressing on all 
sorts of toboggans, and at all sorts of 
paces down different runs. But, after 
all, give me ski-ing. Ice hockey is good 
after an early expedition ; skating when 
the snow is bad; tobogganing as an 
evening amusement ; curling when there 
is nothing else. But when there is 
snow to ski on, and skis to put on one’s 
feet, one surely must ski. Therefore 
it is that I have devoted almost all my 
space and energy to an attempt to out- 
line, no doubt in a somewhat hap- 
hazard way, the delights of this most 
fascinating sport, partly for my own 
delight and partly in order that others 
may, perhaps, be led to become them- 
Shelves sharers in the pleasures I have 
experienced. 

Here the limits of these jottings 
have been reached ; and, indeed, little 
remains to be told. The three weeks 
went by with winged feet. Each day 
was a crowded mass of incident, and 
each night, when at last gaiety gave 
out, a short dreamless preparation for 
another day. Never did the scene pall, 
or the atmosphere renounce its exhila- 
rating effect, and it was with a keen 
regret that we at last packed our boxes 
and, wrapped in furs, waved from our 
sleigh an affectionate adieu to Montana. 











“Now, with deft fingers, she began braiding her hair anew 
long, thick queues.” 


HAT afternoon the young widow 

of the Baron Nicolay, having 

chanced upon Franz Roslahr, 

wandering with dreamy eyes about the 

schloss, had set an hour at which he 

was to await her at a certain spot in 
the adjacent wood. 

When night came, making an excuse 
to her maids, she went swiftly in her 
rustling velvet dress, huge headgear 
and tinkling chains, down the stone 
steps of the terrace toward the trees 
at the end of the garden. 

‘“ Are you there, Franz ? ’’ she called 
into the shadows. 

A young man stepped forth from 
behind a gnarled oak, sank on one 
knee and kissed her hand. 

“My lady,” said he, “I have not 
even left.” 
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“That is foolish. I do not like 
it.”” 

‘“ T could not leave whilst I could see 
you.” 

“Ah, but you must not watch me— 
not if you love me. And you say you 
love me, Franz ? ”’ oct 

The sleek, patrician lady stroked his 
cheek. A flame shot through him at 
her touch ; a sigh escaped him. 

‘“ And you will do what I ask ? ”’ 

“ All that you wish, Lady Gisela.” 

She flung a glance behind her, 
guiltily. In her eyes glinted a ray like 
a dagger flash. Lawns, walks and 
terraces were all deserted. A yellow 
glow, prisoned within the lozenge- 
shaped panes of the long windows, 
smouldered here and there. Against 
the sky the curved gables and copper 
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cupolas of Schloss Nicolay rose dark 
and dim. 

“Listen, then,’ said the Baroness, 
“she lives in Korbingen—on the Saale. 
She is an orphan, and lives with her 
brothers and grandmother. One 
brother is an apothecary, the other a 


farrier. Their name is Halmers. Hers 
is Elspeth—Elspeth! You will not 
forget.” 

“No. Korbingen. Elspeth Hal- 
mers. But what is my business with 
her ?”’ 


The Baroness bent her silk-hooded 
head and whispered in Franz’s ear. 
Her eyes sought to melt the darkness 
and read his face. But the backward 
step he took, and the little cry of 
surprise, were enough. 

“ Afraid!”’ she exclaimed with a 
sneer, “‘ afraid! Very well. I thought 
there was gallant blood in you.” She 
turned to go. 

Franz Roslahr stretched out his hand 
imploringly. 

“Wait, dear lady,” he said; “itis a 
strange request.” 

“ Yes—and full of danger. 
are caught they will hang you.” 

“T have never borne arms,” said the 
young man, “ yet I would rather kill a 
man than do this deed upon a woman.”’ 

“ Bah! a village wench! See, I give 
you a kiss—and another and another 
when you bring it! It shall be a proof 
of your devotion and love. So 
good-night.”’ 

Roslahr poured forth his thanks, 
raised that smooth white hand to his 
lips once more and bade the young and 
beautiful widow good-night. She called 
him back. 

“You will not betray me?” she 
asked. ‘‘Even if you are caught ? 
Even under torture ? ”’ 


If you 


“Not even under torture, Lady 
Gisela.”’ 
“Then you shall always call me 


Gisela.” 

She heard him make his way down 
the sloping ground until his boots 
gnashed upon the pebbles in the lower 
path. Then, slowly, she walked to the 
stone terrace and seated herself upon 
the balustrade, sidewise, as on her 
palfrey. Up from the village at the 
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foot of the hill on which the castle 
stood, came the strokes of a_ bell— 
eight double strokes. Restlessly she 
began to pace back and forth, then, as 
another sound struck her ear, she 
halted, upright and alert, in a splendid 


feline attitude. The thudding of a 
horse’s hoofs. She ran swiftly to an 
armchair near the entrance to the 


great hall, sank into it and closed her 
eyes. 

A horseman came cantering into the 
grounds, hitched his steed to an iron 
ring in the stone ramp, and ascended 
the stairs toward the lighted portal. 
He was booted, gauntleted and spurred. 
His cape and jerkin were of green 
velvet. A _ baldric, stitched in gold, 
crossed his breast and supported a long 
sword. His broad-brimmed hat was 
of beaver ; a black plume nodded from 
it. A starched collar of point lace 
encircled his neck. As he strode to- 
ward the door he stood suddenly 
arrested, and doffed his hat. The 
light that swam out from the candles 
burning in the iron hoops and sconces 
in the hall fell on a tall young man with 
tanned face, black moustache, sharp 
eyes and long hair. The cavalier had 
seen the lady slumbering in her chair. 
On tip-toe he advanced, bent and 
kissed her. She started, stretched, 
slowly opened her eyes, as if under a 
drowsy spell. 

“Ah, Walther,’ said she, smiling, 
“it is you,” and half raised her arms. 
““ Come, kiss me.” 

“Ah, your slumbers have given me 
riches—without your knowledge—but 
could I refuse more ?’’ He kissed her 
again and laughed, toying with the 
head-dress of silk and lace the Baroness 
wore. Instantly she shrank from his 
touch, raising swift and anxious hands, 
and testing the firmness of the long 
jewelled pins that held it all in place. 

“And how long, my Gisela, are you 
going to wrap up your beauty in this 
way ? When am I to see that won- 
derful hair again ? ”’ 

“Not until the appointed time. 
Shall I break my vow to the dead ? ” 

“Why should the living suffer for 
the dead ?” he exclaimed, impatiently. 
“Ts it not enough that we cannot marry 
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until two years after the Baron’s death, torch-fire! I wonder all that beauty 
but must you garb your head like a does not burn its way through your 





















nun?” hoods and wimples. The most beautiful 

“A vow is a vow ; hair woman ever bore, 
I shall keep mine sont hidden from my eyes!” 
until ig rv. p “Your words are idle, 


and you have used them 
to others.” 
“Gisela! What! 
Whom do you mean ?’ 
“Oh, let us say a red- 
haired trollop in a village 
drug shop in Korbingen.’ 
Venomously came the 
words. The cav- 
alier gazed at her 
with lifted eye- 
brows, then 
laughed. 
‘““A mere 
child—a 


“Until when ? wie 
Gisela, if you “4 
only 
knew - 
how I *s 


*Roslahr poured forth | is thanks. and raised that smooth white hand to his lips.” 


longed to kiss those tresses of yours— __ simple girl who gave mea draught from 
beautiful long tresses, like rich dark herbrother’sshoponeday when!| felt ill.” 
autumn leaves, like the polished bronze “Tales are brought me. You have 


of cannon and crucifixes, like dusky been there many times.” 
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Walther von Brenntor, captain in the 
service of the Grand Duke of Hessen, 
grew suddenly silent. She felt that his 
mood was disturbed. But this only 
added weight to her convictions. Well, 
she had already taken measures to cure 
both her lover and the girl of Korbingen 
of their folly. Yet it was a mistake 
on her part to have shown the least 
sign of jealousy. 

He did not again beg her to remove 
her strange headgear. She, by her 
long, unvarying refusal, felt that she 
bound him the faster under her spell, 
mystified and enchained him, and 
goaded his fervour through curiosity. 
The rich robes and jewels of the 
patrician dame were in odd contrast 
with the stiff, square-cut head-dress of 
fawn-coloured silk which, though rich 
in material, was nevertheless in form 
such as a nun might wear. This gave 
the Baroness a bizarre and startling 
appearance. Already she was known 
as the hooded lady, and this conjunc- 
tion of worldly pomp and austere 
simplicity, of the profane and the 
divine, pleased her as much as it dis- 
pleased her betrothed. 

Soon after Captain von Brenntor 
took his leave, gravely and gallantly, 
albeit somewhat thoughtfully. The 
Baroness, leaning against the portal, 
listened until the sound of his horse’s 
hoof-beats were lost in the distance ; 
then, frowning, she went slowly up- 
stairs to her dressing-room, seized a 
silver handbell, and rang it angrily. 
Her maid appeared, a plump Swabian, 
with pippin cheeks and round, blue 
eyes. 

‘““Uncoif me,” said the mistress, and 
seated herself on a stool. And Minna 
uncoiffed her lady, loosening and un- 
pinning the silken hood. Then she 
lifted the elaborate structure ; but no 
glorious tresses of burnished hair, such 
as the Captain had once adored, came 
to view, for in nursing her husband of 
a fever contracted in a campaign the 
Baroness had been smitten by the same 
malady which ended his life. During 


her illness her beautiful hair had first 
turned a mouldy grey, then fallen in 
great masses from her head until her 
entire skull was bare. 


With the utmost 
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she 


had 
attempted to find some woman with 


secrecy, but all in vain, 
hair to match her own. She would 
have offered princely sums for enough 
to make a good-sized wig. Only lately 
had she heard of this girl of Kor- 
bingen, and then, to her fury, of the 
Captain’s attentions to her. And she 
had spun a deep and double plot. 

Now, in the light of the tapers only 
a thin fluff, such as a new-born babe’s, 
was visible. Grotesque, manlike, and 
pathetic she appeared. Her face was 
shorn of all beauty save the beauty of 
her eyes ; and even these, as she sat 
staring into her mirror, were filled with 
rage, despair, and horror. 


A single tallow-dip in an earthen- 
ware holder was burning in Elspeth 
Halmer’schamber. She—tall, shapely, 
and virginal—stood in her white smock 
before a glass in her little bedroom on 
the fourth story of an old house which 
leaned over the market-place at Kor- 
bingen. Plucking forth combs and 
pins, she let down her hair. It fell 
rippling to her knees, a shining cataract 
of reddish-brown. The girl’s brow 
seemed wrinkled and touched with 
pain as she struck her crackling comb 
impatiently through the thick mass, 
and shook her head, sending snake-like 
undulations down the writhing tresses. 
Their weight was enormous, and she 
was suffering from one of the frequent 
headaches caused by this burden of 
beauty. Now, with deft fingers, she 
began braiding it anew into two long, 
thick queues. 

Suddenly, her fingers buried in the 
long strands, she stopped short and 
listened, with head aslant. Had some- 


thing stirred within the room? She 
crossed herself and went on. The evil 


spirits which sometimes came to harass 
the villagers had never molested her. 
The braiding done, she went to the 
window and looked out, leaning on her 
white, bare arms. The moon was 
beginning to rise behind the trees, 
cutting its disc against the steeple of 
the little church. At last Elspeth 
turned, blew out the taper, clad herself 
in a snowy robe of linen, knelt down 
beside the huge poster-bed, and said 

















her prayers aloud. There was a sound 
like a sob. She listened. Perhaps it 
was the cry of some poor soul in tor- 
ment beseeching a prayer from the 
heart of a spotless maid. Frantically 
Elspeth mumbled it, then flounced into 
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the bed. There it disclosed Elspeth 
lving motionless, her two magnificent 
braids hanging partly on and partly 
over the high coverlet. Something else 
began to creep into the moonlight— 
first a man’s booted leg, then a buff 
leather jacket, with white cuffs and 
collar, then the distorted face of Franz 
Roslahr, his eyes wide and fearful. In 
one hand he held a pair of heavy 
shears. Slowly he tip-toed across 
the room, knelt down, then gently 
inserted the open shears beneath 
one of the braids of the sleeping 
girl. With several saw-like 
motions he cut it through. 
In the same manner he cut 
off the other, then hung both 
in circling coils about 
his neck. As he rose, 
trembling, breathing 
hard, he attempted to 
thrust the shears into 
his belt. They dropped 
from his hands 

and fell with a 

loud clatter upon 

Bite the bare oak 
floor. A piercing 
shriek rang in 
his ears. The 
eirl was sitting 
up in bed, staring 
at him with 
terror-stricken 
eyes and arms 
stretched out as 
if to ward him off. 


“With several saw-like motions he cut it through.” 


bed and turned her face to the wall. 
She had done her duty to the world of 
uneasy spirits. In a few minutes she 
slept, breathing low and evenly. The 
moonlight began to pour through the 
window and sink down the walls. In 
spectral greenish-white it crept across 





Franz Roslahr tried to speak, his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 
He made for the door. 

“ Hollo, hollo, Elspeth!’’ came a 
voice. A flickering light drew nearer 
from below the winding stairs, another 
glowed from above. From both direc- 
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tions someone was approaching. The 
girl was screaming like a mad thing 
from within the room. 

“T’m here, I’m here! What’s the 
matter ? ’’ shouted a thunderous voice ; 
another added its deep bass; then 
came a piping treble—this from a 
short, crooked female figure which 
appeared suddenly in a doorway to the 
left. A burly, bare-footed fellow came 
rushing up from below, holding a 
flaring candle. From the floor above 
a red-haired man in a night robe, and 
a black cap with a red feather, came 
leaping, a long sword shaking in his 
hand. By the tossing light Franz 
Roslahr saw the farrier, the apothecary, 
and the old woman closing in upon him. 
The black-bearded farrier pounced upon 
him and seized him by the collar. 

“A thief!” he cried, ‘‘a dog of a 
thief!” 

Elspeth Halmers came bounding out 
of her room. 

“My hair!” she screamed. ‘‘ He 
has cut off my hair!” 

A shriek, horrible to hear, came from 
the throat of the old woman. There 
stood the culprit, the auburn braids 
about his neck, the shears clasped like 
a dagger in his hand. Infuriated, the 
two brothers flung themselves upon 
him, bore him to the floor, tore the 
braids from his neck, pounded, kicked, 
and throttled him. The apothecary 
began lashing the prostrate man across 
the face with the two long switches. 

“A rope! Bring a rope to bind the 
dog!” roared the farrier. Elspeth 
stood still, gazing calmly, even curi- 
ously, upon the handsome young fellow 
upon the floor. But the old woman, 
bent of body and hooked of nose, 
hobbled away and brought back a 
stout rope. Grunting and muttering 
and baring her few teeth like a wolf, 
she knelt and fastened Roslahr’s legs 
and arms together while the two 
brothers held him helpless. 

“A sack for Kurt, the hangman 
said the farrier, glaring at the captive. 
Furiously the old woman turned upon 
him. Her face writhed with passion 
and hate terrible to behold, and when 
she compressed her lips a stump of a 
tooth stood up like the tusk of a boar. 


1”? 
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“ We'll 


“No, no!” she screeched. 
have no hangman—no public hangman 
for this wretch! I—I shall attend to 
him! We shall have justice for the 
black deed he’s done upon an innocent 
maid |” 

There was that in her tone which 
struck a greater terror into Roslahr’s 
heart than all the blustering rage of 
the two brothers. 

“Do you know this villain ? ” asked 
the apothecary of his sister. She 
shook her head and looked down upon 
Roslahr. He was lying quite still, his 
face white, his lips bleeding. In his 
eye she read a plea for forgiveness. 
And he saw only her tall lily-white 
figure leaning against the door-frame, 
her bronzen hair mutilated and dis- 
orderly with uneven shocks and wisps. 
Her feet, like those of some marble 
statue, shone from beneath her white 
robe. How fair she was, even with her 
despoiled hair! And in her eyes what 
seemed a wistful pity began to shine. 
Suddenly the apothecary recollected 
his sword which stood against the wall, 
He seized it, and set the point upon 
Roslahr’s breast. 

“Speak, you swine!”’ 
“Who sent you to do 
work ?” 

Elspeth sprang forward and struck 
away the sword. 

“Do not kill him, Karl,” she cried ; 
‘not for anything he did to me.” 

‘We shall find means to make him 
talk,’’ cackled the old woman, “‘ or he 
is made of something tougher than 
flesh! Heave him into the loft. And 
hold your tongues to all! Come here, 
girl, and let me see your head.” 

Elspeth came and lowered her shorn 
head, and again the hag screamed and 
set up a dreadful wail. 

‘““O gone, gone, gone ; all the length 
and beauty that I’ve tended ever since 
you were born, and that made you fit 
to be a prince’s bride! By your hair 
you were the fairest thing in all the 
land. And the young noble captain’s 
heart was tangled in it, like a fish in a 
net. He would have made you his 
lady, or my spell was all for nought ! 
Ee! ee! ee! But this dog shall suffer 
for it—suffer, suffer!’’ She spat at him. 


he snarled. 
this devil’s 


‘ 











“ Swiftly he descended, fearing the strands 
might part."’ 
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‘I do not want him to suffer, 
grandam,” muttered the girl sullenly, 
looking away. 

The two brothers picked the prisoner 
up by heels and shoulders and carried 
him into an adjoining room. Here 
they flung him upon what seemed to be 
a pile of musty bags and straw. He 
heard a heavy bolt jar into place. 

To his stunned senses and straining 
eyes a square window began to glimmer 
faintly, as through a curtain of dust and 
cobwebs. There was a sound of rush- 
ing water. Roslahr groaned for the 
crime he had committed, then again 
for the shameful failure of that crime, 
for the loss of the hair, for the pains 
the taut ropes brought his flesh. He 
thought of the scorn of the Baroness 
Gisela, the black, cruel fury of the old 
woman, and trembled. The terror- 
haunted night passed ; the dawn came 
with its graveyard light. 

The house began to awaken to 
noises, voices, footfalls. Cocks crew 
without. The beams above were black, 
and the walls about him grey with age. 
Enormous festoons of cobwebs hung 
everywhere. Thick dust covered all 
things. Broken chairs, rusty armour, 
bales of herbs, ancient alembics, a 
shepherd’s crook, flagons of green glass 
lay there ina mass. Directly overhead 
a large, heavy, rusted hook protruded 
from the ceiling. 

The day climbed towards noon ; no 
one entered the place. Franz’s throat, 
burning with thirst, was like a raw 
wound. He tasted the salt, black- 
crusted blood on his lips. The bolts 
grated. The mistress of the house— 
the old woman, surely she was mistress 
here !—entered with a jug of water and 
a lump of dry black bread. She gave 
him a fiery glance from her small black 
eyes, then said : 

“You trussed ruffian! move, and 
I’ll call the men, who will strangle you. 
Your judge has not come yet—but when 
he comes! Eat—drink—while you’ve 
the chance.” 

She bent and loosened the ropes with 
her gnarled fingers, stood and glared at 
him, hemmed and cackled, then went 
limping out. He fell upon the bread 
and tore it with his teeth, and drained 
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the jug almost at a gulp. Then, with 
flesh and muscles aching and numb, 
Franz crawled to the window, loosened 
the rotten sash and looked out. It was 
over forty feet to the bottom, and the 
bottom was a clump of sharp rocks 
near a tearing stream. A leap from 
here would mean a broken neck. A 
low humming sound began to fill his 
ears ; at first he thought it must be the 
feverish blood pounding in his brain. 
It was a steady purring as of a wheel 

a spinning wheel. And there was also 
the humming of a voice in a sing-song 
tune. It was a brooding tune, such as 
his mother used to sing. It seemed to 
come from the room next door. There 
was a wooden panel between the bricks 
and twisted beams of that wall. He 
set his ear against it. Plainly now he 
heard the voice; it was the grand- 
mother’s. At last, by fragments, he 
made out the words to the mutter of 
the whirling wheel : 

““ Weave the strands and weave them right, 
Weave them fast and weave them tight. 
Ropes for rigging and for deck, 

Nooses for a villain’s neck. 
Weave the golden, hempen strands 
Ready for the hangman’s hands.”’ 


He turned faint and sat heavily 
down upon a dust-covered chest, and 
let his head drop into his hands. The 


horrible tune went on, and the remorse- 
less purring of the wheel. A ring of 
women’s faces swam before him—the 
cold, contemptuous features of the 
Lady Gisela ; the twisted nose, rotten 
tusks and cruel glare of the lame hag ; 
then his mother’s face, full of reproach, 
and the strange impassivity and tender 
eyes of her whom he had deprived of her 
crown of beauty. It was her face that re- 
turned again and again. The spinning 
and singing ceased ; the night came, 
Some heavy body set itself against the 


door. Now and then it stirred and a 
sword clanged. It was one of the 
brothers mounting guard. In _ the 


morning Roslahr again heard the sound 
of the wheel; and at noon came the 
grandmother, with her devil’s eyes, 
and brought him bread and water. 
She stood with bent legs, and arms on 
her hips, a misshapen lump, and cried, 
with a leer : 
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‘A little longer, you ruffian, and 
you'll be quite free—free as a bird, 
swinging back and forth in the air. 
Do you see that hook ? ” 

Franz could not bear the red spots 
burning in her eyes. He turned away. 

‘That is for a rope, and the rope 
for you! And three men at the other 
end! And it’s I that am spinning the 
rope. And d’ye know of what I’m 
spinning it? Of her hair, mark you! 
It’s of her hair that I’m spinning the 
good long rope to bind and turn you 
into carrion. Be sure there’s plenty of 
it—plenty of the lovely hair your 
butcher’s hand cut from her head. By 
that you shall hang by the neck, by 
the hair you hacked off her lovely 
head !”’ 

Her look was gorgon-like, her eyes 
flamed, her voice was like rasping iron. 
She moved towards the door. 

“And you might thank the devil 
that fathered you that Captain Walther 
von Brenntor is not here. But he will 
come—to-morrow, or the next day! 
He will kill you for the deed you’ve 
done—for the dog’s deed you’ve done 
to win a few black crowns !” 

*Roslahr started at the Captain’s 
name. More than once had he heard 
it whispered as that of Gisela’s lover. 

“It was not that,” he said, stung to 
the soul ; ‘“‘ it was not to sell the hair.” 

‘Then ’twas to feed a woman’s hate 
or spite, eh 2? Some foul cat that was 
envious of my grandchild’s beauty, 
some black-hearted dame that sought 
to win the noble young Captain from 
her? And since you will not talk, 
manikin, we shall find means to make 
you talk, aye, shriek, with little iron 
fingers that press and press ! ”’ 

She coughed, then broke into fierce 
and hollow laughter, and shambled out. 
The spinning-wheel began its droning 
once more. With the ice that shot 
Roslahr’s blood came jets of lava— 
horrible doubts and fears. Had he 
been merely a blind, unthinking gull in 
the hands of a crafty woman? Had 
she used him for this damnable deed, 
professing love for him and humouring 
him in his, only to make herself more 
secure in the affections of the Captain ? 
Now he recalled a hundred question- 











able words, acts, and looks on her 
part, all of them suddenly set forth in 
an evil, selfish light, and defined by 
that deadly logic of appearance 
and circumstance which could not 
be gainsayed. Overwhelmed, 

he cast himself down 
upon the filthy straw 
and wept. Life, 
love, and lib- 
erty—he had 
forfeited 

them all. 
How 
long 
would 
it be 











** The whip-like coils of Elspeth Halmer’'s hair shot forth and encircled the slender neck, 
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ere the vengeful witch in the next 
room had woven that wonderful hair 
into the halter that was to strangle 
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him? It did not matter now; it 
would even end the remorse that was 
gnawing him. An overpowering pity 
for the sweet Elspeth whom he had 
disfigured sprang up like a green plant 
in his heart. The mercy she had 
shown undid his soul; he longed to 
cast himself at her feet. Ah, the 
glance she had given him with her 
tender eyes as he lay on the floor! 
That night, when the sentry came to 
guard the door, Roslahr heard the 
gruff voice of the farrier. 

“Here, take this sword, and if there 
is trouble, shout—and stab.”’ 

His heavy boots went creaking down 
the steps, and a soft body sank rustling 
against the door. Something told the 
prisoner that it must be Elspeth 
Halmers. So she was to guard him, 
too, in that house of hate and disaster ! 
Dared he speak to her, if only to crave 
her forgiveness? At last he tapped 
lightly on the thick, bolt-studded panel. 


“Elspeth Halmers, Elspeth Hal- 
mers,” he whispered hoarsely. 
There was no answer. Perhaps, 


after all, it was but the old woman. 
He called once more. He heard her 
stir; then came her voice, low and 
hushed : 

“| hear. 

“Your pardon. 
me!” 

There was no answer, but the young 
man thought he heard a sob. 

“When the rope is woven I am to 
die.” 

“ The rope is woven.” 

“Oh, then, forgive, forgive me! ”’ 

“1 forgive you,” she murmured in a 
voice scarcely audible. 

“Thank you, Elspeth 
Oh, thank you!” 

And now it was she that heard a sob. 

“You are weeping,” she whispered. 
“You are sorry. Oh, why did you 
do it?” 

“T was sworn to it—out of mad- 
ness, out of love. I was possessed, 
bewitched ! ”’ 

“It was for a woman ? ”’ 

“Yes,”’ breathed the captive, and 
was silent. 

“Her name?” 
‘Was it the lady of Schloss Nicolay ? ’ 


” 


What would you have ? 
Say you forgive 


Halmers ! 


the girl continued. 
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Franz clenched his teeth lest any 
sound should escape him. 

“Yes, it was she!” the girl whis- 
pered. ‘I know it was no other—she, 
the betrothed of Captain Walther, she 
who hates me—she bade you do it!” 

Roslahr, crouching against the door, 
groaned. 

‘‘ What harm have I done her,”’ said 
the girl in a plaintive tone, “ that she 
should wrong me? She has the love 
of the Captain; she has hair more 
beautiful than mine.” 

“IT do not know. But if I am to 
die,’ murmured the young man, “ it 
is fit that it be with the rope woven of 
the hair I dishonoured. Such a death 
may seem sweeter now that I have 
your forgiveness.” 

There was a pause; then, 
sudden intensity, she spoke again : 

“T have thought of you more than 
of myself. I do not hate you. You 
shall not die—not for me nor my hair ! 
Make no noise. Leave all to me.” 

Franz Roslahr’s heart gave a leap 
back to hope and life. He heard her 
tip-toe away. When she returned there 
was a soft swish as of garments cast 
down before the door. Then came a 
rustling for some minutes. Then she 
stole into the adjoining room where the 
spinning-wheel stood. A moment later 
a key crept into the lock, the great 
wards were silently forced back and 
the bar withdrawn. Inch by inch the 
door creaked open. Vaguely in the 
darkness, now half-diffused by the 
moonlight on the dusty floor, he saw 
the figure of a man in high boots and 
black cap decked with a red feather— 
the apothecary’s. There was the glint 
of a sword, and something dragged 
and dangled from the left arm. Ros- 
lahr started back with a half-smothered 
cry, and clutched a_ long-necked 
flagon. 

“Hush! it is I—in my brother’s 
clothes ! ’’ whispered Elspeth Halmers. 
“T was forced to steal the key from 
him. Be still!” 

He stared at her, overcome by her 
presence and the new strange beauty 
of her face and figure. Across her arm 
she carried a coil of rope. With small, 
swift steps she advanced to the window, 


with 


























tied one end of the rope to a ring in the 
sill, jerked open the sash, and flung 
forth the loose coil. It was the rope 
of shining hair the old woman had 
woven for his hanging. 

“Tt is light, but very strong,’”’ whis- 
pered the girl. “It will bear your 
weight. Take hold, let yourself down. 
Take this sword.” 

He stood still as loth to move. She 
urged him again. He then passed the 
naked blade through his belt, climbed 
to the sill, seized the hand of Elspeth, 
showered kisses upon it ; his tears fell. 
Something wonderful was happening, 
and both were conscious of it, as of a 
sudden light. He babbled a few broken 
words, then said good-bye. He grasped 
the smooth silken rope in both hands 
and let himself over the edge. For a 
moment she clutched him tightly about 
the shoulders with both hands ; it was 
as if she wished to say something. 
Then he felt her soft, thrilling lips and 
warm breath at his ear : 


“Wait,” she said in a _ strange, 
failing voice, “wait below—in the 
shadow.” 


Swiftly he descended, fearing the 
smooth strands might part. His heel 
grated upon the rocks ; he stepped into 
the shadow against the wall and 
waited. Then, to his amazement, he 
saw her emerge from the window and 
begin to climb down the rope, clutching 
it with her booted legs somewhat awk- 
wardly, so that it swung back and 
forth like a plummet. He came, a 
great joy in his heart, and stood 
beneath, to catch her should she fall. 
Safely she came to ground. He caught 
her in his arms ; she clutched him with 
a sudden helplessness. He saw her 
eyes shine; her breath, warm and 
fresh, as with the scent of milk, was 
on his face. He kissed her ; she made 
no resistance, and in that moment he 
knew himself not only absolved of his 
crime, but his empty life filled with 
something rich and rare. 

“ Take me with you,” she whispered, 
frantically. “I cannot remain now. 
I should be beaten to death. My 
grandmother is terrible at times. I 
am a slave here. Take me with you, 


or I will hang myself with my own hair. 
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Take me to your village—to your 
home. I trust you. I do not cherish 
anything against you. Since you cut 
off my heavy hair I’m free of all pains 
in the head—which is well. See! I 
have dressed it like a man’s. I can 
pass for your brother.”’ 

Franz Roslahr sought to pull the 
hair-rope from its hook, but in vain. 
So he cut off a length with the sword, 
kissed it, and thrust it into his jerkin. 

“We must cross the stream,” said 
the girl ; “‘ it surrounds the house.” 

Franz stooped and lifted her, stepped 
into the water, which rose to his hips, 
and waded slowly to the other bank. 
The scattered drops glistened in the 
moonbeams as they emerged, the red 
feather nodded, the wet sword shone 
haggardly, then the two figures vanished 
in a clump of trees. 


The next morning Captain Walther 
von Brenntor came cantering up before 
the apothecary’s shop in the market- 
place at Korbingen, and drew rein. 
As he entered the narrow door, the 
plume in his hat stroked the mailed 
hide of a stuffed armadillo hung from 
the ceiling. He sniffed the spicy air, 
and slapped his whip across the counter. 
Shuffling, the old woman appeared. 

“Morrow,” said the Captain. “‘ Where 
is the fair Elspeth? I want my 
draught.” 

“Oh, your worship! Such a crime, 
such misfortune! She is gone, think 
you, gone! Stole Karl’s clothes and 
went off in the night—and with whom— 
would you believe it? With a young 
villain that had cut off her hair—a vile 
wretch we had caught and kept locked 
up, awaiting your worship’s arrival— 
to see justice done.” 

The astounded officer asked several 
hurried questions. The crone hobbled 
off and returned with the rope. The 
Captain groaned, then swore deep and 
passionate oaths as he touched the 
auburn coils in distressful pity. 

“It was spite-work,”” mumbled the 
grandmother, “the young dog was 
only a tool. It was hell’s envy and 
black jealousy, and none but a woman’s, 
I'll vow.” 

Like the flash and roar of one of the 
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mortars at the siege of Tramelsheim, a 
sudden thought burst in the Captain’s 

mind. His brows gathered, his blue 

eyes took on the bleak glare of steel. 

He raked the rope of Elspeth’s hair 

together, stuffed it under his baldric, 

slapped his thigh with his whip. 

“ T will see justice done !”’ he cried, 
and rushed from the shop. 

Like a thundercloud, bristling with 
destruction and wrapped in wrath, he 
dashed down the dusty roads. In 
little more than an hour he was urging 
his panting horse up the steep winding 
road that led to the great stone gates 
with the moss-covered heraldic beasts 
at the entrance to the grounds of the 
schloss. 

Stately, with slow and languid steps, 
the Baroness Gisela was walking up 
and down the grass terraces. She had 
heard the well-known gallop of his horse 
and was therefore at the moment 
deeply absorbed in a velvet-covered 
missal she held in her hand. Her gold- 
stitched bag and ornate ring of silver 
keys and trinkets swung to the advance 
and retreat of her knee. Her spreading 
nun’s hood of silk cast a soft shade upon 
her face. 

Dusty, begrimed, his locks and fore- 
head streaming, the Captain came on, 
spurs clinking. She professed not to 
hear him until he was quite close. 
Then, with wide-open, surprised eyes 
and a winsome smile, she raised her 
head. But she gazed upon black and 
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frowning brows, flashing eyes, and lips 
quivering with scorn and wrath. She 
uttered a little cry, held her book to 
her heart, and made a step backward. 
The Captain raised his gauntleted 
hand. The whip-like coils of Elspeth 
Halmers’ hair shot forth and encircled 
the slender neck of the Baroness. 
Speechless, she stared at him for a 
moment, closed her eyes, screamed, 
and fell fainting. He caught her, and 
let her sink gently to the grass. The 
Swabian maid came running. 

“Water,” said the Captain. “ Get 
water and hartshorn.”’ 

He bent, loosened her stiff lace 
collar, and began to pull the jewelled 
pins from the crumpled head-dress. 
The silken thing fell off—the bare 
skull shone forth in the sunlight, gro- 
tesque, babyish, bleached like a harle- 
quin’s. Captain von Brenntor gave a 
cry of horror and leaped to his feet. 

“ Accursed ! bewitched!” he mut- 
tered, as he stared at the prostrate 
noblewoman with the bronze braids 
twined, like avenging serpents, about 
her neck. Minna came running with 
the water and hartshorn. At sight of 
her uncoiffed mistress she screamed ; 
Captain Walther seized her roughly by 
the arm. 

“Mind you,” he said, “ no word to 
her that I have seen her thus! Lie, if 
you must!”’ Then, with bared head, 
he left the terrace and strode swiftly 
toward his horse. 
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“One of the truest chaplets on the.novelist's grave is the Dail 
made to yield the five beneficiaries a hundred a year apiece, 


By Ralph Cleaver] 
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THE WRECK OF THE “ DELHI 
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At daybreak, December 13th. The “Delhi” as seen from battleships. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘DELHI.’’ 


BEING A PLAIN NARRATIVE OF THE CASTING AWAY OF THE 
PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY'S S.S. ‘‘ DELHI’' ON THE 
MOROCCO COAST ON THE MORNING OF DECEMBER 13TH, 1911. 


BY GEORGE R. HALKETT. 


I shall try in what follows to write a plain narrative of the wreck of the ‘‘ Delhi” 

on a wild night in December last, so that readers at home, sitting quietly by the 

fireside these wintry evenings, may realise something of the perils of the sea. And 

looking back upon the closely knit events that menaced with dramatic suddenness 

the lives of four hundred souls, one’s heart beats high with the recollection of the 

simple courage of plain folk, who differed in no wise from the reader of these pages, 
and who had no thought to pose as heroes or heroines. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR, AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 


I, 
THROUGH HURRICANES OF RAIN 
AND WIND. 
HE Delhi was a new ship of 8,000 
tons, launched but six years 


ago. By a coincidence it was 
my fate to sail with her both on her first 








and last voyages in December, 1905, and 
in December, 1911. I who saw the first 
and the last of her on the sea may 
fittingly write her epitaph. As we 
went down the Thames on Decem- 
ber 8th the night was bitterly cold, 
and in the Channel both sea and wind 
began their battle. When we dropped 
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the pilot at Portland Bill, we were six 
hours late. It was this delay that 
proved our undoing, but none knew it 
then. Off Ushant it blew a gale. 
Heavy grey seas under leaden skies 
tumbled out of the west and buffeted 
us across the Bay in hurricanes of rain 
and wind. The coast of Portugal was 
shrouded in squall and mist, but on 
Tuesday, at 2 o'clock, through the 
drifting spray, we saw the rock of 
Cape St. Vincent, a long spit fretted 
with breakers. From there, drawing 
in a point, the course is straight to 
Gibraltar. 

The safety and the luxuries of a 
great liner are known to all. You are 
in a floating hotel, but with a difference. 
Man’s ingenuity has shaped it to your 
ease, but he cannot command the 
winds and tides. Ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred you reach your 
destination in safety, but who can tell 
the risks by the way ? He who travels 
by sea can have but small imagination 
if, sometimes at nights, as he seeks 
his bed, leaving the wet and windy 
decks and the racing turmoil of dark 
waters, he does not think of the lonely 
figure on the bridge who guides the 
great machine. To him is confided all 
the lives and all the treasure that the 
ship contains, and he must drive it 
into the impenetrable veil of the night, 
often with no guide of star or beacon, 
but only the shifting compass under 
his eye. 

Before I went to my cabin on the 
night of December 12th, I had a 
boisterous moment on the upper deck. 
The wind blew harshly ; the ship was 
dripping in rain and spray from bow 
to stern, but the electric lights shone 
cheerily on the wet decks, emphasising 
the blackness outside and the sullen 
roar of wind and waves. As_ the 
dying Scotswoman, listening to a 
storm such as this, confided to the 
minister at her bedside, “ Aye, 
Meenister, it’s an awfu’ nicht to 
be fleein’ aboot,” so it was with the 
Dethi. 

Onward, and still onward into the 
night, the great ship plunged and 
rolled towards the morning that was 
to mean so much to her. 
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II. 
THE SUDDEN. AWAKENING. 


Suddenly I was awakened by the 
engine-bell ; we had slowed down. I 
touched my electric light and looked 
at my watch. It was 1.20 a.m. Had 
we reached Gibraltar an hour before 
our time? For ten minutes more I 
lay, and then, though the engine still 
throbbed, the ship stopped. The bell 
on the bridge rang again and again. 
We had reversed engines. And now I 
became conscious of a curious change. 
The Delhi no longer floated. She did 
not rise to the waves that struck her. 
At each sea she vibrated from end to 
end, and I heard the water tumbling 
on the deck above. Soon there were 
shouts and hurried orders and running 
of feet, and in momentary lulls the 
groaning and creaking of the lifeboats 
as they were tossed on their davits by 
each successive sea that struck the 
ship. No one came to my cabin, but 
clearly it was time to be stirring ; so I 
up and dressed, with the thought that 
whatever had happened I was best 
equipped for it in my clothes. 

As I dressed, perhaps hurriedly, there 
came a moment to remember. Suddenly, 
like some wounded animal, the great 
ship tumbled over on her side and 
seemed to gasp and tremble where she 
fell. Just for a second I thought of 
myself as a rat caught in a trap, and 
expected a rush of water, but the time 
passed, and I buttoned my collar and 
brushed my hair like any other re- 
spectable passenger about to join his 
fellows. 

Then I opened my cabin door to 
meet the white, drawn face of a young 
steward with his foot on the companion 
stairs. 


““We are ashore,” he said, and 
hurried on. In the saloon above the 
passengers were gathering. I went 


there with the Duke of Fife and the 
Princess Royal, who showed no anxiety 
except for her daughters, who had not 
yet joined her. The officers and 
stewards were handing out lifebelts or 
affixing them rapidly. There was sup- 
pressed excitement, and a_ jostling 
crowd for a moment on the stairs. 












































A Sketch by G. R. H. 








When the rope broke the “* Friant’s” launch turned on the side of a wave and picked it up. English naval officers 
who saw the incident describe it as magnificent. 
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A Sketch by G. R. H. 


The steam launch of the “ Friant” rescuing the women and children. (At the moment of the sketch the rope 
broke and the lifeboat drifted towards the shore.) 
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“Sit down,” “Sit down,” somebody 
cried to those who were making for the 
deck, and straightway everybody who 
could find a place sat upon the luxurious 
couches. Soon the second-class pas- 
sengers were ushered in solemnly and 
gathered together on one side, keeping 
to themselves. 

Then a whispering, ‘“‘ Where are 
we ?’”’ “Ts there much danger?’’ None 
could tell, but no one showed any sign 
of fear, Were we on the coast of 
Spain? For a time there was doubt 
even among those whose business it 
was to know, but the compass told its 
tale at last to the officers. 


III. 
““°T1s CAPE SPARTEL.”’ 


Then someone, venturing into the 
tumult outside, discovered the reflec- 
tion of a light on the coast-line. 
“ Tarifa Point for certain,” shouted 
one with the wind in his teeth, naming 
a landmark on the north shore of the 
Straits. ‘‘ No,” roared the voice of 
authority in answer. “It is Cape 
Spartel.” 

So the Delhi had been carried some 
fourteen miles out of her course, and 
had run straight on to the Morocco 
coast with a howling gale behind her. 
Her bow had cut deep into the sand- 
bank, and then the current and the 
wind had carried her stern round. 
Now she lay pointing south-west, with 
her decks lying over to the sea, on a 
lee shore, with the full force of the 
Atlantic breakers upon her. Every 
moment they hammered into her side, 
then broke with a great swish of water 
that shot mast high and came down 
like a waterfall on the more sheltered 
side of the deck. Towards the land 
one could hear the continual roar of the 
breakers, and even in the darkness it 
was possible to see the sheen and glimmer 
of their whiteness. 

It was obvious that if the sea made 
a breach in her bulwarks or deck, the 
Delhi must founder on the edge of the 
sandbank. She might “turn turtle” 
at any moment was the verdict of an 





authority who should have kept his 
knowledge to himself. 

During the first hour of waiting the 
passengers were very still. Each sat 
in his place, or stood in the shelter of 
the doorway, with the lifebelt making 
an odd figure of each. A callow youth 
on his first voyage to India went 
shamefacedly to the piano. Bless his 
manly heart, he had read somewhere 
in his school books of just such an 
occasion, and like a true Briton tried to 
“play the game.’”’ But the obviously 
conventional aspect of this kind of 
courage was too much for us all, and 
after the mildest applause the piano 
was shut. It was more in accordance 
with one’s mood to listen to the music 
of the storm without. A baby in one 
corner resented its wakefulness at this 
early hour and cried lustily, and in 
another corner a stout gentleman 
seemed to sleep. 


IV. 
THE DREADFUL Hours OF WAITING. 


Between three and four o’clock two 
stewards appeared with coffee and two 
tins of biscuits, an uncomfortable 
service in their unaccustomed cork 
jackets, but none the less welcome. 
Earlier than that an officer came up 
from below with an armful of rockets, 
and above the noises of the wind and 
sea one heard the sharp explosions and 
the long hiss that sent them on their 
message. 

How each waited for that dawn it is 
not within my province to tell. 
Thoughts of home and dear ones, and 
what the news might be that would 
reach them at last, must have been in 
the hearts of all, but there were none 
that showed aught but calm resolu- 
tion and courage. Through all the 
night the sea still battered upon the 
ship and plunged along the deck, and 
the wind never ceased to howl in ropes 
and spars. But none lost the con- 
fidence that the day must come at 
last, and that one would be there to 
welcome it. 

The electric light still burned, and 
I went downstairs and packed my 
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portmanteau. I cannot speak for 
others, but I admit a certain tremor 
when suddenly, with some unusual jar 
of the ship, my cabin door banged 
close. The sense of imprisonment 
down there in the bowels of the vessel 
gripped one at the heart and gave one’s 
nerves an extra jerk. Clearly it were 
better to meet events upstairs and not 
boxed in a narrow cabin. 

At last, after six hours of waiting, 
the dawn came with laggard steps, as 
befits a wintry morning, heavy with 
cloud and mist. Slowly the light 
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little cabin on the deck, with ears 
glued to his instrument, he was crying, 
and crying long in vain, for help. 
Gibraltar was obdurate. The receivers 
there are not attuned for “ commercial 
messages.”’ But somewhere about four 
o’clock an answer came from Cadiz and 
Tangiers was picked up a moment 
later. Then Cadiz roused Gibraltar 
by telegraph and Tangiers sent a 
message to the French cruiser in the 
bay. 

The King of England’s sister was in 
danger ! 
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grew in the east and we realised our 
predicament. Between us and the low- 
lying Morocco coast lay a snowy field 
of breakers with driving sheets of 
spray that often hid the land. Away 
to seaward great Atlantic rollers came 
tumbling towards us with the driving 
gale still behind them. The “ white 
horses’”’ tossed and churned by both 
wind and tide were on every side of us. 
When help came at last how would it 
reach -us ? 

All through, the night the young 
Marconi operator was seeking to get 
into touch with Gibraltar. In_ his 





The end of the rocket apparatus. 


(M. de Lunel. 


V. 
‘“THE BATTLESHIPS ARE COMING.” 


The battleships in Gibraltar got up 
steam in frantic haste; the news was 
flashed over the world, and whilst we 
still waited for the shivering morning 
the wreck of the Delhi was ticking 
on the “tapes’’ in London newspaper 
offices. 

Meanwhile, the drama proceeded on 
the deck of the Delhi. With daylight 
the officers recognised the danger to the 
ship of the lifeboats on the weather- 
side. Every wave tossed them high 
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in air, and it seemed that they must fall 
at last and do damage to deck or engines. 
So one by one, at great risk, they were 
cut away. As each fell it was caught 
between the rollers and the ship and 
smashed to tinder with a report like a 
cannon. Then, carefully, in the 
shelter of the ship, a lifeboat was let 
down, and into her went the second 
officer and a picked crew. As no help 
had come it was decided to try to take 
a line ashore. Already on the beach 
we could distinguish the figures of two 
Moors, and others were sure to gather. 

What a perilous passage it was, these 
few hundred yards! Sometimes the 
boat was on the crest of a_ breaker, 
sometimes lost to sight altogether, and 
always, it seemed to anxious eyes, on 
the point of capsizing. But she 
reached the beach at last, broken and 
battered, of no use except as a warning 
against that road to safety. Within 
the next hour a friendly little Spanish 
steamer “ lay to”’ half a mile away 
out to sea, but, with a waste of heaving 
water between her and us, she might, 
as a friend in need, have been in the 
moon! At 7.30 a column of smoke 
rose beyond Cape Spartel. The news 
ran everywhere, the battleships were 
on their way from Gibraltar. Nobody 
stopped to think or ask how they 
would reach us when they came. Sure 
enough before long a black insect 
crawled round the Cape, lurching in 
the heavy sea towards us, but it was 
the Tricolour and not the Union Jack 
that blew in the wind. 

Meanwhile, a summons came to 
breakfast down below in the saloon. 
Wisely, an effort was made to carry on 
the ship’s routine. But the attend- 
ance was not large, though the stewards 
in their lifebelts stood ready to serve 
a full company. Those who ate their 
bacon and eggs and drank their coffee 
to the accompaniment of the shattering 
blows of the sea and the howling of the 
wind will long remember the uncertain 
atmosphere of that meal. Not even 
the mild jokes on the cork lifebelt that 
tickled your chin, or seemed strangely 
to get between you and your knife 
and fork, did much to brighten the 
moment. 
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¥i. 
‘““WeE CoME TO SAVE!” 


One breathed more easily in the open 
air, where the white morning light was 
prying out yet fuller details of our 
disaster. It was difficult to recognise 
the decks, polished and swept each 
morning, and shining like the floor of 
a ball-room, but now littered with 
ropes and oars and the broken frag- 
ments of boats all muddled together 
in a wet mess. A crowd of lascars was 
busy with another lifeboat, and a long 
row of their black figures in red turbans 
—the demons of the stoke-hole—were 
perched on the top of the engine-house, 
their brown eyes straining down upon 
the decks and away across the waters 
to the misty shore. 

From sheltered corners on the wet 
slope, dodging the showering spray and 
holding on against the shocks of the 
sea, the passengers were watching the 
Friant, half a mile away, rolling and 
pitching with her nose up to the wind. 
Behind her, and still on the horizon 
line in clouds of smoke, two British 
bgttleships, like two great black swans, 
came breasting through the heavy 
swell. 

But it was still the Friant that 
engaged us all. Hers was a daring 
adventure to lower a boat in such a 
sea. But soon from her side we saw 
the black silhouette of a steam launch 
disengage itself and gradually draw 
apart. 

I think, at this time, there must have 
been a lull in the wind. I do not 
recall the discomforts of the deck as we 
watched this episode, but the breakers 
were as big as ever. The launch could 
not come directly to the Delhi—she 
would have capsized in a moment—but 
must cross the seas at right angles, 
heading for the beach, and then turn 
sharply to get under our lee. Ten 
minutes, that seemed hours, sufficed for 
this manoeuvre, and when within hail- 
ing distance, as the launch rose and 
fell, one of the Frenchmen, a big burly 
chap in command, put up his hands 
and shouted in the wind : 

“We come to save.” 
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Wil, 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN TO THE BOATs. 


Few who heard the phrase and saw 
the sequel will forget it. He came to 
save, indeed, and to lose his own life 
in the saving. 

Then an orderly procession of women 
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bottom of the steps, waited for the 
launch to rise towards the ship. A 
sailor flung her into mid-air, and the 
Frenchmen caught her as she fell. 
Then a sea would come and the launch 
would be yards away, to be gradually 
drawn back towards the steps. The 
first to go was a child of eleven months. 
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and children to the gangway. No 
confusion, no haste; no prearrange- 
ment even; only pleasant words and 
short farewells. One has rehearsed 
the scene a thousand times, but here 
the drama was on a scale so deep and 
quiet that it might escape you alto- 
gether. It was a dangerous embarka- 
tion. Each woman, as she reached the 
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The kind of bad road the Princesses had to travel over. 


It was wrapped round in cork, a cosy 
little bundle, and thrown lightly into 
the big Frenchman’s arms. Tenderly 
he handed it to a bluejacket behind 
him. The launch had space for only 
a handful of passengers, and there was 
no room for the infant’s mother. One 
of the Delhi's lifeboats was filled—with 
the same order and coolness—and the 
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launch started to tow it to the battle- 
ships, the women waving their hands 
gaily with no hint of the perils that 
encompassed them. 

Then came the blackest moment of 
the day. Launch and boat had reached 
the breakers and headed out to sea, 
tumbling and tossing through the 
relentless cauldron of boiling surf. 
The rope broke. The boat-load of 
women and children drifted backwards 
towards the shore—towards certain 
death. I stood beside a devoted 
father whose infant was in one boat, 
whose wife was in the other. How he 
felt in that moment of agony none dare 
ask, but he bore his head high and 
gave no sign. Then 
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launch, hopelessly anchored for a few 
moments, was driven shorewards and 
capsized in shallow water, but with no 
further loss of life. When life is at its 
fullest one may not realise the tragedy 
of such a scene, but there are husbands 
and fathers in India and China to-day 
who, coolly recalling it, will remember 
always the single-minded heroism of 
those brave sailors of the Friant. 


VIII. 

THE ADVENTURE OF THE PRINCESS 
ROYAL. 

Of the dangerous adventure of the 


Princess Royal with her husband, the 
Duke of Fife, and 








the Friant’s launch 
performed a feat of 
seamanship which 
every English sailor 
present regards with 
awe and admiration. 
Right on the top of a 
great wave, clinging to 
it as a bird hangs side- 
ways on a bough, she 


turned sharply and 
shot down upon the 
boat. i was a 
miracle that she 
floated; one second 
before or after she 


must have foundered 
inevitably. Thenshe 











their two daughters 
—an adventure in 
which I shared—lI 
need not now speak 
at length. It has 
perhaps already 
got beyond its true 
proportions in com- 
parison with the mis- 
fortunes of our fellow 
passengers. We tried 
to go to the beach in 
the cutter of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, 
and foundered on our 
We were saved 








way. 
from drowning by 
the miracle of 








picked up the rope 
(how ? no~ mere 
spectator may say), 
and was soon heading into the breakers 
again as bravely as before. It was diffi- 
cult to see what followed, for the white 
water broke over both launch and 
boat, but at last one and then the 
other emerged into the less broken 
seas and steered for the battleships. 
The women and children were saved. 
Once more the little launch headed 
for the breakers, but this time, alas, to 
meet disaster. A hugh wave broke 
over her ; her fires were put out, and 
three men were washed overboard. In 
the white water we saw the dark 
figures struggling. One seemed to 


keep afloat for many minutes, but the 
end for all was inevitable. 


Then the 





Mr. Gilbert McCaul Bell, 
who rescued the Princess Alexandra. 


efficient lifebelts, and 
had a weary walk in 
soaking clothes over 
rocks and sand to Cape Spartel, where 
the British representative met us, and 
whence the Royal party went on horses 
and mules to Tangiers. 

My individual experiences include a 
defective lifebelt which Providence 
impelled me to change at the last 
moment ; a heaven-sent cigarette—his 
last—from the lighthouse keeper at 
Spartel, and a long lonely ride in heavy 
rain and darkness to Tangiers. The 
rain mattered nothing, for my clothes, 
to my skin, were heavy with sea water, 
but my mule took devious paths across 
the hills both by land and water, and 
slipped a thousand times on the stones in 
the long descent to Tangiers. It was a 
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* She might at any moment have tumbled into deep waters.’ 


joy, this night of all nights, to scent 
again the aromatic fragrance of the 
gardens on the slope, and to welcome 
the few glimmering lamps that starred 
the violet masses of the town. What 
followed on the Delhi is not within my 
experience, and if told at length must 
be told elsewhere. The Gibraltar life- 
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boat, brought over by one of the battle- 
ships, took off three loads of passengers 
and then incontinently foundered on 
the beach and was broken to pieces. 
In all some thirteen ship’s boats shared 
this humiliating fate. 

The military rocket party 
Gibraltar reached the wreck 


from 
in the 
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The Bow of the “ Dethi.” 
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late afternoon, but could make no 
connection with the ship till next 
morning. Twelve passengers spent 
another night on board, and had to 
make their perilous escape by the 
breeches buoy. 

Unimaginative persons reading these 
details of rescue, and wise after the 
event, may say how much more simple 
to have stayed on board until both 
wind and sea had fallen. The answer 
to that is the fact that both the 
British and French naval authorities 
and the officers of the Delhi were in 
fevered anxiety to get the passengers 
off. In her precarious hold of the 


sandbank, lying on her side, with the 
Atlantic waves beating upon her, the 
have 


Delhi at any moment might 
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Had any 
breach been made in her plates she 
would have instantly filled and ‘‘ turned 
turtle.” 

As it happened the sea played another 


tumbled into deep water. 


game with her. During the first forty- 
eight hours it drove her fifty feet 
further up on the bank and sunk her 
six feet deeper into the sand. Since 
then, with the exception of an Elysian 
calm of two days, when much of value 
was got out of her, the Fates have been 
unkind. Her back is broken; the 
water is rising in her hold ; the sand is 
covering her. Her skeleton may lie 
there for years, a monument of human 
fallibility, but she will sail no more. 
Another stately vessel has gone to the 
port whence no ship returns. 





A RONDEAU OF BRIDGE. 


7 took my heart—my only one! 


(I always lead a ‘ 


é 1\ 


singleton ”’ !) 


With a small trump—it was not art, 


But merest luck—there lay the smart— 


Unwittingly the deed was done ! 


As snows that melt before the sun, 


My face-cards left me with a run. 


And all because—just at the start— 
She took my Heart ! 


Ah! more than the “ grand slam ”’ she won ! 


(Twas certain, once she had begun :) 


For while I watched my cards depart, 


I wriggled under Love’s keen dart— 


With laughing eyes I could not shun, 


She took my Heart. 





Lucy NICHOLSON 



























TERRITORIAL FIELD ARTILLERY. 
BY JAMES C. G. THOMPSON. 
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H, we ’aven't got no ‘orses nor no guns, 
An’ they call us Royal Field Artilleree. 
Our motto is quite simple, an’ it runs : 
‘« Just ’elp yourselves an’ take what you can see.” 
We’re no benighted ’eathen, an’ we know just what’s 
required, 
An’ we'll get it in the sweet by an’ bye, 
Its guns ’as ’it the target when correctly laid an’ fired, 
An’ ’orses for to pull em, oh my eye ! 
Oh, my eye! 











> AN Z = 
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Chorus : 
If we ’aven’t got no guns 
When the proud invader comes, 
We'll up an’ take’em from im, don’t you see ? 
An’ we're to ’ave six months of trainin’ 
While the friendly foe’s explainin’ 
That he’s goin’ to pay a call on you at’ me. 














ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHRISTOPHER CLARK, R.I. 
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Hey ay 


“Oh they drill us at ‘eadquarters, wet Or fine.” 


Oh. they drill us at ’eadquarters, wei or fine. 
Don’t forget we’re Royal Field Artilleree. 

They gives us lots 0’ ’arness, an’ we ’as to make it shine, 
For they believe in makin’ work for you an’ me. 

But the ’orses wot’s to wear it, well, they seldom come 

our way, 

An’ our ridin’ is enough to make you cry. 

But we'll all be fit for fightin’ at some very distant day, 
An’ then you'll see some shootin’, oh my eye ! 


Oh, my eye ! 
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“An‘ our ridin’ is enough to make you cry.’ 


We're a mixed an’ prebald lot, but we're keen 
In our branch of Royal Field Artilleree. 
An’ ’ow far you'll get you dunno’ till you’ve 
been, 
So come along an’ ’elp us all to see. 


It ain’t no good a-grumblin’, an’ for grousers 
we've no use 


When the team ’as all its legs towards the sky. 


Each man will do’is little best, an’ won’t want no 
excuse 





From ’is duty which includes the right to die. 
Oh, my eye! 


“They gives us lots o° ‘arness” 











* Lord Roberts again declares that the Territorial Force is useless for the purposes of war; he accuses the nation of 
wg indifferent as to its fighting forces, and of allowing mere politicians to blindfold it with assurances that in the 
day of battle ‘all will be well.’ "—Part Matt GazetTE 
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THE SHEARER : 






BEING THE NARRATIVE OF 
FURTHER ADVENTURES IN 
THE “ UNDERWORLD.” 









BY HENRY C. ROWLAND. 








ILLUSTRATED BY 
A.C. MICHAEL. 
























Many readers of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE have asked for the sequel to that 
thrilling story which appeared in recent issues under the title of ‘“ The Underworld,” 
and exded with a crists in the affairs of two modern robbers, the most accomplished 
and desperate of their class. ‘‘ Chu-Chu the Shearer”’ completes their adventures, and 
although this novel is complete in itself, it may be interesting to the reader to know 
something of what has gone before. 

Frank Clamart is the son of an American millionaire who died bankrupt when 
Frank was a child in the care of Tante Fifi, an old French gentlewoman. Tante 
Fifi dies, after which Frank 1s thrown on the world and grows up to be a burglar. 
He works by preference on the Continent, and is one day caught by Prince Kharkoff, 
whose winnings he attempts to steal at the Auteuil racecourse. Frank is deported 
to Cayenne, but escapes and returns two years later to Paris, where he makes the 
acquaintance of Léontine Petrovski, a beautiful Polish girl, who is an acquaintance 
of Kharkoff, and, unknown to the Prince, is the “‘ fence’”’ or disposer of the plunder 
of an organised gang of French thieves. The chief of the gang is the Count Ivan, 
a prominent figure in Paris. The most skilful thief ts a man known to Parisians 
as Monsieur de Maxeville and to the criminal world as Chu-Chu le Tondeur—the 
Shearer. 

At a supper party given by Léontine, Frank attempts to show his skill by 
stealing a string of pearls from the house of a rich American. Léontine accom- 
panies him into the house while the other members of the party watt outside in Ivan’s 
limousine. Frank and Léontine are surprised by the householder, whom Léontine 
wishes Frank to shoot ; but Frank recognises the man as his own half-brother, John 
Cuttynge. In attempting to escape, Frank, to save the others from being captured, 
grapples with a policeman and is himself arrested. Frank is to be deported to the 
African battalion, but John Cuttynge, learning of their relationship, intercedes for 
him, and, by furnishing a heavy bond, secures Frank’s parole. He takes Frank 
to his house, where Edith Cuttynge, John’s wife, extracts from Frank a promise 
never to steal again. Frank enters the motor business in which John ts interested. 

Léontine, who is in love with Frank, tries to get him back to the underworld, 
and failing, she persuades Chu-Chu to steal a string of pearls belonging to a gues! 
of the Cuttynges’. Frank guesses the plot, goes to Ivan, the chief, and persuades 
him to return the pearls. The next day a string of pearls belonging to Mrs. Cuttynge 
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ts found to have disappeared. 
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Frank suspects that Chu-Chu has stolen this string 


on his own account, accuses him of the theft in the presence of Ivan, then searches 


him at the muzzle of his pistol. 


He finds, not the pearls, but valuable gems stolen 


from the Baron Rosenthal, which Chu- gd should have turned over to the chief. 


This and other circumstances cause 


Frank discovers that Edith Cuttynge’s Soule have 
out of gratitude and devotion he takes upon himself the blame for the theft. 


1 feud between Frank and Chu-Chu. 
been stolen by her husband, but 
It is 


with the feud that the present story concerns itself. 


I. 


ET me tell you, my friend, that 
§ when I started out on my stalk 
for Chu-Chu le Tondeur, or 
Chu-Chu the Shearer as his name would 
be in English, I was about the most 
discouraged man in France. To have 
to slip back into the underworld just 
when I had begun to make good at 
earning a clean, honest living was bad 
enough, but what took the heart clean 
out of me was the knowledge that the 
woman who had saved me from penal 
servitude and started in to make a man 
of me should think that I had broken 
my word to her and gone back to the 
old graft. 

This was what really hurt, though I 
must say it was this that put an edge 
on me, too. I don’t say that I should 
have felt any scruples at the idea of 
assassinating Chu-Chu after what had 
happened between us, but I doubt if I 
should have had the same savage im- 
patience to do for him if it hadn’t been 
for Edith. * Although I had been a 
thief for thirty years I had never been 
a danger to society except where its 
pocketbook was concerned. I had 
always worked unarmed, and had never 
hurt anybody—except for a few bruises, 
perhaps, in a scuffle to get away. In 
the same way I had always managed 
to keep clear of trouble with people in 
the underworld, and even when I 
escaped from Cayenne I had spared a 
couple of devilish guards that I had 
every reason for killing and might just 
as well as not have settled. No, sir ; 
I was never a bloodthirsty man. 

But Chu-Chu was. Chu-Chu was 
wolf or weasel, snake or tiger, according 
to the hunting-ground and the game 
he was out for. He had seldom pulled 
off a big job without leaving blood in 
his wake, and his reputation as a killer 


was so bad that even the swells of his 
own mob were afraid of him, and he 
usually had to work alone. In Ivan’s 
big organisation of European thieves 
there were a good many hard, desperate 
people, yet I do not believe that there 
was a single one who would have dared 
to hold Chu-Chu up at the point of a 
gun in the presence of Ivan himself, 
as I had done, and prove him a liar to 
his chief, to say nothing of depriving 
him of gems worth a fortune. That 
alone was plenty to set Chu-Chu on my 
trail, to say nothing of my having tried 
to kill him in his motor on the road to 
3oulogne. 

30 here we were, each out for the 
other’s pelt. The odds were a bit with 
me, I thought, and for a variety of 
reasons. In the first place, I was more 
of a cosmopolitan and less of a pro- 
nounced type, and therefore able to 
play easily the véle of Frenchman, Eng- 
lishman, or American. Then I had no 
little mannerisms, while Chu-Chu was 
known to his associates as “ the man 
who smiles,” and had a trick of smiling 
slightly to himself. His figure was 
average, as far as one could see through 
his clothes, and his physical strength 
was said to be phenomenal, while his 
face was an uncommon one for its 
prominent bony structures. Chu-Chu’s 
features suggested a Spanish or possibly 
Basque origin, with high cheekbones, 
red-lipped mouth, the upper lip drop- 
ping to a point in the middle, and 

suggesting to me the beak of a snapping 
turtle, while his nose was long and 
acquisitive—a nose like the late King 
Leopold’s. 

Another thing in my favour was the 
fact that there was little danger of my 
being drawn into imprudence by such 
a hatred as Chu-Chu must have felt 
for me. There are certain human 














beings who are affected by the sight of 
an enemy just as you might expect a 
wild bull to be. It sends the blood to 
their heads and makes them a bit crazy, 
and even if they are able to control 
their actions their looks are apt to give 
them away. Chu-Chu was rather of 
this sort, I was inclined to think, and 
though he 
could be as 
acute as a fox 
when on the 
job, it wasn’t 
unlikely that 
he’d make 
some sort of a 
break once he 
thought that 
I was in his 
neighbour- 
hood. 

Sut what 
seemed to me 
by long odds 
the best card 
in my fist was 
the tip that 
Ivan had 
given me as 
we parted. 
Said Ivan: 
“ Look out for 
an Oriental 
type of person 
with one 
nostril larger 
than the 
other. He is 
Chu-Chu’s 
familiar. 
Some people 
say that he 
is Chu-Chu’s 
brain.” 

Well, the 
stalk was on, 
and here I was 
out in the 
forest of St. Germain hidden in a 
clump of bay and laurel, rigging my- 
self out like a prédicateur, or wan- 
dering preacher. I knew the part 


to perfection, for there had been one 
of these chaps doing missionary work 
at Cayenne, and several times I had 
talked with him and learned all about 
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“1 stuck a little hand mirror in the crotch of a bush 
and got to work.” 
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the fraternity. The costume, as well 
as the réle, was ideal for my business, 
A man might wear anything under the 
long black soutane, and the round black 
hat had a wide brim that shielded the 
face by the least bend of the head. 
Another thing that helped was the fact 
that these preachers often wear shaded 

goggles, hav- 

ing formed the 


habit out in 
the colonies. 
It’s a great 


point in 
favour of a 
man disguised 
to have his 
eyes screened. 
There are fine 
subtle lines of 
expression 
around a 
man’s eyes 
that are al- 
most impossi- 
ble to control 
at all times. 

Well, sir, I 
stuck a little 
hand - mirror 
in the crotch 
of a bush and 
got to work. 
The skin was 
brown enough 
as a_ conse- 
quence of the 
Cayenne 
health resort 
and of being 
so much on 
the road in 
motors. Then 
I ran the clip- 
pers over my 
head. 

All rigged 
out, and with 
a tweed knickerbocker suit underneath 
the long black soutane, a grimy black 
valise in one hand and a big cotton 
umbrella in the other, I walked over to 
St. Germain and bought a third-class 
ticket for Paris. My plan was to get a 
little room up in Passy, giving it out to 
any neighbours who might be curious 
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that I was studying English. Then as 
soon as I was settled I would get to work 
to locate Chu-Chu ; and this might be 
a hard job, or, again, it might not, 
depending on how much he was afraid 
of me. 

It was possible that Chu-Chu, trust- 
ing to his reputation as the most 
dangerous man in Europe when it 
came to the settling of a score, might 
think that I had lost my nerve and 
skipped the country. But, considering 
the fact that I had made such a good 
try for him on the road to Boulogne, 
the chances were that he would be 
convinced that my heart was in my 
work, and would get under cover him- 
self. 


II. 


It might seem on the face of it like 
a pretty hopeless sort of job, combing 
a big city for a man whom I’d only 
seen three times in my life, and who 
was pretty sure to be in some sort of 
disguise. But there was one thing that 
I thought would help me out. Chu- 
Chu knew that Léontine Petrovski had 
taken a fancy to me, and he would 
never believe that any such woman as 
Léontine would have to call twice to a 
man. Her looks and the wonderful 
alluringness of her were the talk of 
Paris, and when Léontine walked into 
a swell restaurant even the musicians 
got mixed in their notes. Chu-Chu 
would be pretty sure that I would be 
hanging about Léontine, and it was 
somewhere in her neighbourhood that 
he would try to pick up my trail ; and 
it was while he was trying to nose it 
out that I counted on crossing his. 

It was a funny situation, each of us 
shadowing Léontine’s house, trying to 
get wind of the other. But the more 
I turned it over in my mind the more 
convinced I grew that the quickest way 
to find my man would be to keep a 
constant watch on the little house in 
Passy. There would be also the chance 
of falling on Chu-Chu possibly going to 
see Léontine on professional business. 

All this being so, I took a room in a 
little hotel just off the Rue de Passy, 
telling the patronne that I was per- 
fecting my English in one of the many 
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little schools in the neighbourhood. 
There was a little café almost opposite 
Léontine’s house, and I found that by 
sitting back in a particular corner I 
could look out under the low awning 
in front and keep a constant watch 
without being observed from the street. 
So there I went every day at noon, 
for it would have attracted attention 
if I had spent the entire day there, and 
after a very good little lunch I would 
get out a copy of Dickens and a pocket 


‘dictionary and spend the most of the 


afternoon reading and looking out of 
the window. The personnel of the 
establishment used to hold me up to 
the other clients as a very model of 
industry and perseverance. 

Most of these other clients were cab- 
men, fiacre and taxi drivers. Like all 
of that class of French working people, 
they were quiet, orderly, good-natured 
fellows, full of good-humoured banter 
and amusing stories in connection with 
their trade. The second day that I 
was having déjeuner there one of the 
taxi drivers, who had just finished his 
meal, and was about to crank his 
motor, was hailed by Léontine’s butler. 
I saw, Léontine, more superb-looking 
than ever, come out, get in, and whirl 
away. 

It occurred to me, of course, that for 
all I knew she might be going even then 
to keep a rendezvous with Chu-Chu ; 
and it occurred to me also that if the 
Shearer came to Léontine’s house even 
while I was on the look-out it might 
not do me a particle of good, as he 
would be pretty sure to come and go 
in a taxi, probably cleverly disguised. 
A good many people came to and went 
from Léontine’s—some in handsome 
private limousines, others in taxi-autos, 
and still others in taxicabs or afoot. 
In the first week of my watching I 
recognised several members of Ivan’s 
mob, and once Ivan himself. 

But for all the folk that came and 
went I was convinced, at the end of 
two weeks’ watching, that Chu-Chu 
had not got past me. For all I knew 
he might be, and very likely was, 
watching the house from some point 
not far from where I was stationed. I 
began to be afraid that we might be 














alternating watches, he perhaps going 
on duty at night. I did a good deal 
of night work myself, dining at the 
same little restaurant and sitting behind 
the screen of dwarf orange-trees in 
tubs, usually to see Léontine and 
Kharkoff roll away at about half-past 
seven in the big six-cylinder car that 
I myself had sold to the Prince. They 
dined out and went to the play or the 
opera almost every night, although it 
was now mid-summer, and most of the 
chic people were at the springs or 
beaches. 

It was tiresome work watching there 
for a sign of Chu-Chu, but the two 
proverbs or maxims of which I have 
always most admired the truth are 
“It’s dogged as does it,” and “‘ Every- 
thing comes to him who waits.” Per- 
sonally I believe that there is some sort 
of compelling, cohesive force given off 
from the person or animal that sits 
down and quietly waits and wishes for 
his prey. That force goes out in time 
to draw the desired object, especially 
when the wishing is done conscienti- 
ously and without any let-up. So I 
sat there and waited and watched and 
read “ Pickwick Papers ”’ and ‘ Oliver 
Twist ” and “‘ Dombey and Son,” and 
picked up the dictionary when I hap- 
pened to think of it. Most of the cab 
drivers said a word to me when they 
came in, and I had the general reputa- 
tion of being an inoffensive but deeply 
erudite young preacher. 

Then one hot day, when the little 
“ terrace ’’—as they call the strip of 
sidewalk enclosed by dwarf oranges— 
was crowded, and even the inner room 
was well filled, a freshly-painted, saucy 
little auto-taxi drew up to the curb, 
and down from the driver’s seat stepped 
a very pretty, smartly-costumed chauf- 
feuse. Just at this time the Prefecture 
had decided to issue permits to women, 
and quite a number of enterprising 
young persons started in to compete 
with the men. They have since prac- 
tically disappeared, the profession not 
being adapted to the sex, due perhaps 
to the ladies insisting on the feminine 
prerogative of changing their minds 
when meeting somebody on the road. 
There was nothing indecisive about 
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this good-looking chauffeuse. The 
lunching drivers were watching her, 
and I heard a murmur run through the 
room : “ Look, there she is—the Coun- 
tess Rosalie ! ”’ 

‘The Countess Rosalie?” I asked 
of a chauffeur at a table opposite. 
“ That is her sobriquet ? ” 

“Not at all,” he answered. “ The 
title is her own. She met with mis- 
fortune, and preferred to support her- 
self driving a taxi to pinning feathers 
on hats. Everybody knows her. Be- 
tween us, she is the only woman in 
Paris who can really drive.” 

Whatever else may have been said 
about her, the Countess Rosalie was 
nice to look at. Her glossy chestnut 
hair was coifed as snugly as she could 
twist it under her little visored cap, 
and the trim, pretty figure, mature yet 
with supple, girlish lines, was displayed 
charmingly and modestly in the costume 
of light Indian khaki. The skirt was 
short, and showed her small, gracefully 
rounded ankles and dainty feet, which 
told of good blood somewhere, and as 
she came across the sidewalk she began 
to draw off her little kid gauntlets, 
smiling, red-lipped, bright hazel eyes 
dancing as she replied with a charming 
mixture of friendliness and sauciness 
to the good-natured greetings from the 
crowd at déjeuner. It may be true that 
some of the remarks were a bit free 
but not one was the least bit offensive 
so far as any deeper intention went 
All hands “ tutoyéd”’ her, I noticed 
which was quite permissible, as here 
in France there is a sort of esprit de 
corps between members of the same 
craft of manual labour, who use 
between themselves the familiar “‘ thee’ 
and “ thou.” 

Nobody scored anything on the 
Countess Rosalie. She gave them all 
as good as they sent, and was a pretty 
sight doing it, with her red cheeks, 
even white teeth, and saucy pouting 
lips. She was not a little woman, but 
her daintiness gave one that impres- 
sion. I noticed, though, that when 
one of the older chauffeurs got up to 
look at the carburetter of her car, 
which she said was flooding all the 
time, she was rather the taller of the 
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-two, although he looked a fair-sized 
man. 

The tables outside were filled, so she 
came inside, where the seat opposite 
me appealed to her as the most desir- 
able because it was next to the window. 

“Monsieur will permit me to sit 
here ?”’ she asked, with a smile and 
about as keen a look as I ever got from 
any pair of eyes. It wasn’t a hard 
look, but just a look to size me up and 
form an idea of how much of a fool or 
knave lived under that black soutane. 

‘““ Pray do so, madame,” I answered. 
“It is not too hot here by the window.” 


III. 


She thanked me, and sat down. I 
picked up my book, and I could feel 
her bright eyes searching me as I read. 
French is like a mother-tongue to me, 
having spoken scarcely any English 
until my old nurse, Tante Fifi, died, 
and I was sent to the asylum. Besides, 
I had done a good deal of work in 
France—not housebreaking, you under- 
stand, but con graft at the big resorts 
like Aix-les-Bains and Dinard and 
Trouville. For all of his acuteness at 
home there is no such sucker as the 
travelling American, especially if you 
strike him when he’s a bit lonely and 
has had his leg pulled—or thinks he 
has—by Europeans, and thinks that 
the American language with an Ohio 
accent is a guarantee of good faith. 
Mind you, I’d never done any mean 
little tricks like nicking his leather 
with his letter of credit and a few 
hundred francs, or accepting his invita- 
tion to do Montmartre at his expense 
and then going through him when he 
was filled up with a mixture of worm- 
wood, logwood, and carbonated white 
wine called champagne. But I had 
once sold an American millionaire an 
original Rembrandt, which an Italian 
acquaintance of mine painted during 
the week that I was showing my friend 
the Louvre and a few other places. 
Even the United States Customs let 
him pay duty on it as an original, and 
the picture is now the pride of his part 
of the State. My Venetian friend and 
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I shared up a hundred thousand francs 
between us, and all hands were satisfied. 

But making an American think that 
I was the last living descendant of the 
Condé family and convincing an alert 
Parisienne that I was an Alsatian 
prédicateur were two very different 
things. So I went on with my reading, 
while my pretty companion ordered 
her déjeuner and went ahead with her 
meal. But all the time I could feel 
her bright, curious eyes fixed on me, 
investigating every detail of counten- 
ance and costume. 

Presently from across the street I 
heard a motor slowing down, and 
glanced across to see a taxi pulling up 
in front of Léontine’s house. A slender, 
well-dressed man, with black hair and 
a thin black moustache, stepped quickly 
out, rang the bell of the garden door, 
and was let in a moment later by 
Léontine’s maitre d’hétel. But I scarcely 
noticed him, for something had caught 
my eyes and drawn them to the driver 
of the taxi. 

This chauffeur was apparently a man 
past middle age, and seemed altogether 
of the new type that has now become 
so common to this class. He looked 
to be of medium size and weight, was 
costumed in the usual uniform, and 
wore a closely-cropped moustache of 
iron-grey. His face was rather high- 
featured, the nose aquiline, and the 
eyes dark and overhung by bushy, 
grizzled eyebrows. 

There was absolutely nothing about 
the fellow to hold my attention, but for 
some reason I was unable to take my 
eyes off him. He reminded me of 
somebody quite impossible for me to 
place, and as I stared through the 
window at him I had that intensely 
disagreeable sensation of being utterly 
baffled in memory. Almost as if he 
felt the force of the mental effort I was 
making, he shot a quick look in my 
direction, but the awning was low, and 
I was sitting back in the shadow, and 
all that he could see was the crowded 
tables on the terrace. Yet something 


in that sudden glance of his had set 

my heart to thumping in a way that 

was mighty disagreeable. 
But it was no use, 


I couldn’t for 














the life of me place him, so I picked up 
my book again. j 
fell on the pretty face opposite. The pression of my face?” 
Countess Rosalie’s fork was poised half- 
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the emotion awakened may reveal 


As I did so my eyes itself. You were startled at the ex- 


She nodded. 


“That is true,” she 


way between her plate and her inviting admitted. ‘‘ When I sat down oppo- 


red lips, and the piece of melon on it 


was quite for- 
gotten. Her 
face had a 
look of in- 
tense and_al- 
most startled 
curiosity. 
Seeing that I 
had noticed it, 
she recovered 
herself, popp- 
ed the melon 
into her pink 
mouth, and 
looked down 
at her plate, 
colouring 
rather vividly. 

I leaned 
forward. 
“Madame 
was about to 
say some- 
thing?” I 
asked suavely; 
for I knew 
that some- 
thing she had 
seen in my 
face must 
have startled 
her, and I did 
not care to 
have it leak 
out that I was 
spying on 
the little 
house in the 
garden. 

“te 0: 
monsieur! ” 
she answered, 
slightly con- 
fused. 


“We missionaries,” said I, with a 
smile, ‘‘ sometimes carry in our minds 
the pictures of things that one would 
Now and then some 


wish to forget. 


passing thought or something we may 
read recalls them, and at such moments 


“ Rosalie.” 








site you your look was that of a 


studious 
priest. Then 
all at once you 
laid down the 
book and 
looked 
through the 
window with 
the mouth and 
eyes of an 
Apache about 
to strike. Oh, 
monsieur ! ”’ 
She drew 
back, check- 
ing a little 
frightened 
gasp. While 
she was speak- 
ing I had 
looew kead 
through the 
window again, 
and as I did 
so the chauf- 
feur in the 
taxi across 
the street 
leaned for- 
ward as if to 
examine 
something at 
his feet. In 
that second I 
recognised 
him for Chu- 
Chu le Ton- 
deur. There 
was some- 
thing familiar 
in the contour 
of the bony 
outline of the 
face, the poise 


of the head on the body, the tightening 
of the sleeve over the muscular arm. 
There could be no doubt. 

And yet it was an amazing thing, 
and the instant that he had recovered 
his upright position I could have sworn 
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that my vision had played me a trick, 
due perhaps to my one constant idea 
Chu-Chu’s brows were thin and straight 
and black, his nose was long but low- 
bridged, his eyes were rather light in 
shade, his chin pointed. Also he was 
a more trimly-built man, less full in 
the paunch. I was almost baffled. 

But the woman opposite was looking 
at me as if she wanted to get up and 
bolt, and that would never do. I 
smiled at her and wondered at the 
fascinated look in her eyes. But I 
didn’t wonder long, for in my business 
I couldn’t afford to miss a single trick. 
The glimpse that the Countess Rosalie 
had got of the criminal, the assassin, 
looking out of the eyes of the studious 
young preacher, had frightened and 
startled her, but it had aroused her 
curiosity. I saw the chance of securing 
a valuable pal. 

“Madame,” said I, with a reassuring 
smile, ‘‘ what was it that you thought 
you saw in my face ?”’ 

She gave a nervous little laugh. 
“Something terrible,” she answered, 
and glanced over her shoulder at the 
sun-flooded street. There was nothing 
but the gardens and shuttered houses 
opposite, and the grizzled taxi driver 
drowsing on his seat. 

“You are right,’’ I answered with 
another smile and a little shrug. “It 
was something terrible, because it was 
jealousy. There is nothing more terri- 
ble than jealousy, you know.” 

Her eyes opened very wide. 
you are a priest,”’ she said. 

“T will tell you something,” I said, 
leaning toward her and dropping my 
voice. ‘‘ You have surprised a secret 
while sitting here, and I do not want 
you to say to any of these others that 
you caught me glaring at that house in 
the garden across the street. But it is 
because of the woman who lives there 
that I have become a prédicateur.”’ 

The interest that every French- 
woman always lends to a love story 
flamed up in her face. 

“And the man for whom the taxi 
is waiting is your enemy ?”’ she half- 
whispered. 

“T wish him no ill,” I answered, “‘ but 
I must find out where he goes after leav- 


“ But 
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ing here. You have almost finished your 
déjeuner, have you not? MayI engage 
your services for the afternoon ? ” 

She hesitated for an instant, then 
nodded. 

“You want me to follow him ? ” 

“Yes, but without his discovering 
that he is being followed. That may 
be difficult, as it is very possible that 
he will be on the look-out.” 

“But why should he be on the look- 
out ?”’ asked the Countess Rosalie. 
Her pretty face was flushed and eager, 
and as she spoke she beckoned to the 
gargon and settled her bill. I had 
already paid my own. We both looked 
out of the window at the taxi diagonally 
opposite. The top was up, as was the 
case with most of the others, for the sun 
was directly overhead and very hot. 
Chu-Chu had pulled a newspaper from 
his pocket and appeared to be reading. 

““He may expect to be followed,” I 
answered, ‘‘ because the woman whom 
he is visiting is suspected of being a 
Nihilist. So far the police have never 
disturbed her because she is under the 
protection of Prince Kharkoff i“ 

“Tt is Léontine Petrovski ? ”’ 
asked breathlessly. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“And she is the woman whom you 
love ?”’ 

“ T love her no longer.” 

“But you are jealous of her. It 
comes to the same thing. I under- 
stand. You wish to be revenged, and 
so you want to find out more about this 
man. Isn’t that true?” 

“To some extent,” I answered. 
“ But I will tell you another thing. 
The chauffeur is a friend of the man 
who is in La Petrovski’s house. I 
could learn more, perhaps, from watch- 
ing him than from watching the other. 
If you are free——”’ 

“ Look |!” she interrupted, and drop- 
ped her hand on my sleeve. 

For Léontine’s garden door had 
swung open, and out came Léontine 
herself, followed by the dark man 
whom I recognised from Ivan’s de- 
scription as Chu-Chu’s manservant, or 
pal, or whatever he was. Chu-Chu, 





she 


with a quick sidelong glance, got down 
to start his motor, 























“Come, then,” said the Countess 
Rosalie, loud enough for those about us 
tohear. ‘I will set you on your way.” 

“You are very kind,” I answered, 
and followed her to the door. Under 
the awning I waited for an instant 
while she said a word of thanks to the 
man who had regulated her carburetter. 
The pause gave Chu-Chu time to turn 
and start down the street toward the 
Chaussée de la Muette. 


IV. 

One of the coffee-drinking chauffeurs 
got up and cranked our motor, with 
some joke about a pretty woman’s need 
of a strong arm. I stepped inside and 
we started, Chu-Chu being by that time 
near the end of the street. 

My titled chauffeuse certainly knew 
her work. As soon as Chu-Chu was 
around the corner she darted ahead, 
lagging back as soon as he was in sight 
again. As it was very hot and the 
hour for déjeuner, there was but little 
traffic ; but unless they led us a chase 
of some length I did not think that they 
would suspect that they were being 
followed. It is nothing unusual for 
two taxicabs to be running the same 
course at about the same speed ; in fact, 
many chauffeurs drop into the habit of 
gauging speed by the chap ahead, as this 
simplifies traffic and tends to an evenly 
moving procession. 

We spun out through the Chaussée 
de la Muette and into the Bois, past the 
Auteuil racecourse and, striking the 
boulevard that leads to the Boulogne 
gate, followed it straight out. Here 
Rosalie let Chu-Chu get so far ahead 
that I was worried. 

“ Don’t lose him,” said I through the 
tube; for the Countess’ cab was fitted 
out with all the modern conveniences, 
even to flowers and cigar holder and a 
little red electric light. Chic was the 
word for it, inside and out. 

“I want to give him time to pass the 
octroi,’’ she answered, brisk as a robin 
redbreast. 

“ All right,” I answered, “‘ at your 
own discretion.”’ 

But Chu-Chu, instead of going through 
the Boulogne gate, held on around past 
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the Longchamps racecourse, and at such 
a clip that Rosalie got anxious and 
turned on all the power she had. As 
we passed the Porte de Boulogne I saw 
an agent raise his whistle to his lips 
and thought that it was all up with us, 
but Rosalie blew him a kiss and he 
lowered it with a sheepish grin and a 
warning shake of his head. Although 
I did not know it at the time, Rosalie 
was quite a well-known figure, and had 
even been interviewed for several of 
the papers. Being in automobile 
circles myself, I should have known 
all about her, but did not, simply 
on account of the pressure of my own 
affairs. 

But I was learning about her fast 
enough now. Under the impression 
that Chu-Chu was going right around 
Longchamps she closed in, and when 
he suddenly darted off to the left and 
pulled up at the St. Cloud gate we were 
only about a hundred meters behind 
him. It was a big surprise for Rosalie, 
but she wasn’t feazed a particle. If 
she had kept on around we might have 
lost him, and if we had slowed down 
and waited for him to declare his 
essence it might have attracted atten- 
tion, so up comes Rosalie full bore, 
brakes down at the gate, coming to a 
stop just behind Chu-Chu, and hops 
out to get her ticket. 

As for me I had put on my tinted 
goggles and whipped out a little 
breviary, and was reading away with 
my head ducked a trifle. Under the 
rim of the flat hat I watched Chu-Chu 
as he made his declaration, took his 
ticket, and stepped back to his car. 
He shot a quick glance at Rosalie, half- 
curious and half-amused, at which she 
shoved out her little chin and passed 
him with a pout. The octroi men tried 
to give her a little badinage, and I was 
frightened for a minute as Chu-Chu 
was going off at a good clip; but 
Rosalie snatched her ticket out of the 
official’s hand and came running back 
laughing. She had left the motor 
running, of course, and the next second 
we were off along the bank of the Seine 
after Chu-Chu. 

“Your Léontine is a beauty,” said 
Rosalie through the tube. “I don’t 
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wonder you're jealous. But that chauf- 
feur has the eyes of a wolf. He looks 
as if he might be Chu-Chu le Tondeur.”’ 

‘““ What do you know about Chu-Chu 
le Tondeur ? ”’ I asked. 

“Oh, everybody knows about him. 
For myself I doubt that there is such a 
person. Every time there is a murder 
and robbery people say ‘ Chu-Chu le 
Tondeur,’ ”’ 

I wondered what she would think if 
she knew that the gentleman with the 
wolfish eyes was actually none other 
than the celebrated criminal whose per- 
formances had sent shivers down the 
spine of many a respectable bourgeois 
or lonely chatelaine in her gloomy 
country house hidden in the trees. It 
might also startle her, I thought, if she 
were to discover that the studious 
preacher in her cab was, even as Chu- 
Chu walked from the octroi station to 
his motor, wondering if it might not be 
possible to hit him with a shot from an 
automatic pistol and escape in the con- 
fusion that would follow. 

For precisely this idea had gone 
through my head. Nowadays when 
one hears a sharp report the first 
thing that crosses the mind is the 
thought that it is a burst tyre or a back 
fire from a motor. As Chu-Chu walked 
past the window of Rosalie’s taxi I was 
almost on the point of shooting, then 
jumping out, picking him up and, while 
the octroi officials were tearing about 
and the crowd was gathering, slipping 
off into the bushes and shedding my 
round hat, goggles and soutane. Under- 
neath I wore a tweed knickerbocker 
suit and russet shoes, and I had in my 
pocket a tweed tourist’s cap to match 
the suit, and a Paris Baedeker. It 
would have taken me just about two 
seconds to have made the change from 
a wandering Alsatian French pré- 
dicateur to the most harmless of British 
tourists. 

Then why didn’t I? It is rather 
hard to say. I had nothing to fear 
from Léontine or from Chu-Chu’s man. 
Léontine would have guessed in a flash 
what had happened, and_ probably 
would have helped me if the oppor- 
tunity offered. Chu-Chu’s pal would 
have been principally interested in 
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doing his own get-away before it was 
discovered that Chu-Chu’s face was 
skilfully made up. I had noticed when 
he passed that his nose got its aristo- 
cratic bridge from shadow-lines care- 
fully laid on ; and his eyes, really light, 
were made to look dark by the blacken- 
ing of the lower lashes and perhaps a 
little atropin. His moustache was 
faked by the glueing in of white hairs 
among the black ones already there. 

I think that I could have pulled the 
job off all right. Honestly, my chief 
reason for not taking the chance was 
the Countess Rosalie—I didn’t want to 
mix her up init. She had been a little 
trump, and the French police are 
always ready to grab a scapegoat. 
There’s a bit of the Chinese theory 
about French criminal procedure. Some- 
body ought to suffer, if only to preserve 
the reputation of the police. Punish 
the guilty by preference, but punish 
somebody. As a matter of fact, the 
guilty party, or supposedly guilty 
party, usually gets off in the end unless 
he’s a fairly honest sort of cove ; but 
there’s a lot of trouble about it all the 
same, and I| didn’t want to chuck it on 
my bright-eyed Rosalie. I was getting 
rather Keen about Rosalie. 

Anyway, Chu-Chu walked past his 
finish unhurt, and maybe he felt that 
there was a heap of trouble in the 
atmosphere, for his little smile showed 
the white of two fangs that might be 
useful to a collie, and his eyes were 
dancing. He may have looked at me ; 
I don’t know, because when he got close 
my own eyes were frozen on an Ave 
Maria. One spark would have blown up 
the magazine, and I wasn’t taking any 
more chances than were strictly neces- 
sary. Something told me that from 
the moment that Chu-Chu’s eyes and 
mine actually met any disguise under 
heaven would be about as effective as a 
Paquin gown in front of an X-ray 
machine. 

Off we went again, Chu-Chu well in 
the lead and a car or two between us. 
He was across the bridge at St. Cloud 
before we had reached it, but we 
caught a glimpse of him as he swung 
round the corner to start up the hill on 
the road to Versailles. At the first 

















turn, which, as you remember, is 
mighty sudden, and with a good nine- 
per-cent. grade, we caught up to him, 
which we certainly should not have 
done if he hadn’t purposely slowed. 
The man with Léontine was _look- 
ing back, and as he sighted Rosalie 
he said something to Chu-Chu, who 
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Chu-Chu still kept on his second speed, 
and Rosalie was obliged to take her 
choice of passing him or appearing to 
slow down purposely. Being a quick- 
witted girl she did the former, and 
skipped past in a sort of triumphant way, 
as if pleased at having overtaken him. 
Apparently Chu-Chu was satisfied 

















“Rosalie caught my drift and began to gesticulate.” 


went from his first to his second 
speed. 

It was plain enough that they were 
a bit suspicious, although the chances 
were about ten to one that any car 
coming out of that gate of the Bois 
would stick to the Versailles road. 


Nevertheless, at the top of the hill 


and came to the conclusion that there 
was no harm in us, for when Rosalie 
purposely slowed down on the incline 
farther along he swept past without 
so much as a glance. 

All of this time I had been trying to 
study out their game, but without any 
success. The relations between Chu- 
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Chu and Léontine had always been 
strictly professional, with Ivan as 
intermediary. That is to say, when 
Chu-Chu managed to collar stones or 
pearls he turned them over, or was 
supposed to turn them over, to Ivan, 
who gave them to Léontine to dispose 
of. Why Chu-Chu should be lugging 
her off into the country I couldn't 
imagine, unless there was some game 
going that had nothing to do with 
me. 

Chu-Chu’s taxi was of precisely the 
same make and model as Rosalie’s, the 
sort most in use in Paris. But from 
the way he passed us I could see that 
he was getting a good deal more out of 
his motor than we were—and this was 
not surprising when you come to re- 
member that Chu-Chu was a star driver, 
with a beautiful sense for any sort of 
machinery, whereas Rosalie was more 
or less of a novice. Besides, her 
carburetter was working irregularly, 
and she was always too impatient 
about going into the speed ahead. I 
was afraid that as soon as we struck 
the fast part of the road beyond St. 
Cloud Chu-Chu might dig out and 
leave us wondering. There was also 
the chance of his becoming suspicious 
of us if at the end of several kilometers 
he found us still on his trail. Rosalie’s 
taxi looked like any other taxi, but 
Rosalie herself did not look like any 
other taxi driver, and what had been 
at first an advantage—for Chu-Chu 
would never suspect me of picking out 
the most conspicuous driver in Paris 
to hound him—might easily spoil the 
whole business. 

So I picked up the speaking tube. 
We were working up the last easy part 
of the grade. 

‘“ Madame Rosalie,” I said. 

‘* Eh, well ? ” she answered. 

“T’m afraid he smells a rat. He is 
going to try to leave us once we get 
past the railroad crossing.”’ 

“Don’t be afraid,’ she answered 
tartly. “There isn’t a taxi in Paris 
that can make this one feel lonely. 
Besides, he is carrying one more person.’ 

‘‘But how about your carburetter ? ”’ 

‘‘ Don’t bother about the carburetter. 
It’s all right.”’ 
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“Thank you,” said I, and hung up 
the tube. 

Evidently the Countess Rosalie was 
touchy about her car. Or perhaps she 
felt that some slight compliment was 
due her, rather than impending doubts. 
As if she wanted to show what she 
could do when she really tried she 
brushed the arm of a bicyclist with her 
mudguard, then swept past a stone-cart 
on the wrong side of the road, and got 
a stream of bad talk from the carter, 
to say nothing of a narrow escape from 
knocking the head off the leader, which 
swung to the right from instinct at the 
sound of the motor. 

It was a wasted effort of hers though. 
for Chu-Chu fooled us again. Instead 
of turning sharply to the left at the 
crossroads he held straight on, slowing 
a bit to let the stream of cars go past. 
The result was that we drew up right 
behind him, and he looked back and 
saw us. After we had followed him 
across the big road from Suresnes to 
Versailles he looked back again, then 
slowed down. 

“ Keep right on,” said I sharply to 
Rosalie. 

““T am not a fool!’ she answered, 
and gave her speed-lever a vicious little 
jerk. I could feel the three pairs of 
eyes on us as we passed. It was a 
pretty serious moment, and we were 
in danger of spoiling everything, for 
we had taken a big, unnecessary détour 
from Paris to go to any point where 
that road would take us. There was 
only one thing to do, and I did it. 
Leaning out of the window, I called to 
Rosalie to stop. She cut off the gas 
and braked viciously. 

“Pretend to be arguing about the 
route,” I said quickly. 

Rosalie caught my drift and began 
to gesticulate ; I did the same. Chu-Chu 
was coming up slowly behind. 

“Turn round and start back,”’ said I, 
and jerked my head back into the cab. 
Rosalie stuck out a gauntleted arm, 
then hauled to the side of the road. 
Chu-Chu swept past in a cloud of dust. 
He turned a corner and disappeared. 

“What now ?”’ asked Rosalie, turn- 
ing round. 

“ Wait 


a minute,” I answered; 























“he suspects. 
places.” 

I slipped off the soutane and round 
black hat and stepped out into the road 
in my knickers. Rosalie stared at me 
with her lips like a big red “‘ O.” 

“Quick, madame,” said I; “ you 
must let me drive.” 

‘““ But why ?”’ she gasped. 

“Don’t ask questions ; I am a chief 
of the secret service. Do you know 
who that chauffeur is? You said his 
name not long ago.” 

“ Not Chu-Chu ? ” 

“Perfectly. Jump inside and let 
me run the car. Don’t be afraid. I 
shall not hurt your motor.” 

Rosalie obeyed without a word. | 
stepped up and took the wheel, and we 
were off. 


We've got to change 


V. 

Just as I had feared, once given a 
little start on a fairly good road, 
Chu-Chu was hard to catch. The 
dust hanging in the air showed that he 
was not far ahead, and I might have 
overhauled him if it hadn’t been for 
our carburetter, which kept on flooding 
when I cut off the gas on curves and 
down grades, so that when we started to 
climb the mixture was too rich and we 
were smothered. The only way to 
keep any speed was to throw out the 
clutch and let the motor spin going 
down hill, and this practice is not the 
best in the world for the motor. Pre- 
sently I heard from Rosalie on the 
subject. 

“ You'll soon heat up if you keep on 
doing that,” said she through the tube. 
“ Reach down and cut off the essence 
from the reservoir when you go down 
hill.” 

That was sound doctrine, and I acted 
on it, though from this point on the road 
mounts pretty steadily until you get 
to Rocquencourt. As we passed the 
old soldiers’ home I noticed that it was 
about five minutes to one. Rather to 
my surprise we found more motors on 
this road than before we had reached 
the crossroads. Three handsome cars 
had passed us, and presently a fourth— 
a big, heavy limousine—went lumbering 
by. 
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“That was Orelovna, the Russian 
dancer,” said Rosalie’s voice in the 
tube at my ear. ‘‘ The man with her 
was the Grand Duke Alexander. Those 
people in the ¢orpilleur that passed a 
moment ago were of the Comédie 
Francgaise—at least I recognised 
Martet, and I think the man driving 
was Parodi.” 

That was all I needed to know. The 
whole mystery was cleared up in a 
flash. Just before you get to Roc- 
quencourt, as you may remember, the 
road passes between two big estates 
surrounded by heavy walls that inclose 
park, chasse and farms. One of these, 
I remembered, had been rented by a 
retired millionaire banker of Frankfort, 
a Baron von Hertzfeld, who was a 
prominent figure in the theatre and 
café life of Paris, and who was probably 
giving a big déjeuner. 

Léontine was no doubt on her way 
to this function, and very possibly 
Chu-Chu’s associate was also an invited 
guest. Chu-Chu, in his character of 
Monsieur de Maxeville, had very likely 
received an invitation, as I had several 
times seen him with Von Hertzfeld 
and his little group of intimates ; for 
outside of Ivan’s mob Baron Rosenthal 
and I were the only ones who knew 
that Monsieur de Maxeville was other 
than a clubman of sufficient fortune, 
an excellent companion and a devotee 
of outdoor sports. 

But Chu-Chu, knowing that I might 
even at that moment be hot on his 
trail, had not cared to run the risk of 
sticking his head above the surface. 
On the other hand, he must have some 
definite reason for wishing to be on the 
Hertzfeld premises during the luncheon 
party. Either there was some work 
in hand—another string of pearls 
perhaps, for some of the women guests 
would be sure to be decked out in 
wonders—or else he might want to 
have a look at the house and its sur- 
roundings. He would be kept waiting 
until Léontine’s return, and as a brave 
garcon of a taxi driver it is not probable 
that in an establishment as lavish as 
Hertzfeld’s he would be neglected by 
the butler’s department. Hertzfeld 
was a man who handed out hundred- 
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franc notes as a tip for opening the door 
of his limousine. 

There was no room for any doubt. 
Léontine was bound for Baron von 
Hertzfeld’s, and the taxi would, of 
course, wait inside, so there seemed 
nothing for me to do but to hang round 
outside until the party was over, which 
would probably be late in the afternoon. 
It was to be an elaborate affair, as two 
more big cars swept past us, also a 
couple of taxis. 


VI. 

Sure enough, when we reached the 
estate the big iron gates were wide 
open, and a footman was stationed on 
either side to salute the guests as they 
entered. I held straight on and pulled 
up in the shade around the first bend. 
Here I stopped the motor and, getting 
down, opened the door. 

“Eh, well?” asked Rosalie a little 
sharply. I don’t think she cared much 
for being a passenger in her own taxi- 
cab. 

I jerked my head toward the corner 
of the big wall. ‘“‘ That’s where they 
are,’ I answered, “ at Baron von Hertz- 
feld’s luncheon party.” 

“Oh! So that is his estate? I 
had heard that he lived out this way. 
What do you want to do now?” 

“‘T want to keep them in view,” I 
answered, “‘ especially Chu-Chu. But 
I don’t exactly see how I’m to do it. 
If we wait in front of the gates we shall 
be too conspicuous, and if we wait here 
we shall not be able to see them come 
out.” 

Rosalie threw me a peculiar look. 
She gave her pretty shoulders the 
slightest shrug. 

‘““ What’s the matter ?.”’ I asked. 

‘That is what I am asking myself,” 
said she with a little smile. “ To tell 
the truth, there are some things about 
this affair that strike me as funny. 
First you say that you are jealous of 
la belle Léontsne ; then you say that the 
affair is all over and done with and that 
you are pushed along by a desire for 
revenge. That is easy to understand. 
It is not difficult to believe, also, that 
you have become a missionary and a 
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prédicateuy on her account. Then, 
while we are following her you step sud- 
denly out of my taxi as a comme il faut 
English milord, telling me that you are 
an officer of the secret service and that 
the driver of the taxi we are following 
is Chu-Chu le Tondeur. That is start- 
ling to hear, but possible to believe. 
But now what I do not understand is, 
if you are an officer of the secret service 
and the driver of that taxi is Chu-Chu, 
why don’t you go in and arrest him ? 
If you do not care to attempt it alone 
there is a station of the gendarmerie 
nationale not very far away.” 

““Madame_ Rosalie,’ I answered, 
“there is but one way to arrest Chu- 
Chu, and that way requires but one 
person and no assistants. Such a 
person as our friend Chu-Chu should 
be shot first and arrested afterward. 
But this is something that one dislikes 
to undertake in a crowd.” 

She gave me that peculiar look that 
had already puzzled me. 

“And is it for that that you are 
following him ? ”’ she asked. 

‘““T wish to take him single-handed,”’ 
I answered. ‘‘ Of course, if he re- 
sists ” TI shrugged. “ But,” I 
added, “‘ I want to do it as quietly as 
possible. It is a very bad thing for 
everybody when the taking of a 
notorious criminal is attended with a 
lot of noise.”’ 

“And makes it necessary to divide 
the credit of his capture,’’ said Rosalie, 
giving me one of her intelligent looks. 
‘“ You would like to arrest him without 
any help from outside, but are not 
quite sure that you could manage it. 
Well, then’’—she turned away and 
began to unfasten the hood of the 
motor—*‘ while you are trying to make 
up your mind let us see if we can’t 
do something to correct the trouble in 
the carburetter.”’ 

I stepped over to lend a hand, for 
there was no hurry, and I liked being 
with Rosalie. It wasn’t hard to 
guess at what she thought. She had 
me sized up as a jealous lover of Léon- 
tine’s. She thought that I had been 
giving her a lot of guff, and was really 
a theatrical sort of fool who had put 
on a priest’s hat and a soutane over my 

















outing clothes, and had sat downin the 
café opposite Léontine’s house to watch 
for whatever might happen. 

But what did puzzle her, as I could 
see from her attitude toward me, was 
to determine whether I was a gentle- 
man or merely some cheap imitation. 
You see, though the blood in me is 
about as good as you'll find, even if it 
never paid duty, my early education 
was a queer one ; and though I can act 
the part of swell, and often have, to 
the point of making it mighty expen- 
sive for a critical audience, it’s usually 
a part that I’m playing. Then my 
speech puzzled Rosalie, for I can talk 
the most affected society Parisian or 
the toughest La Villette argot and 
never change my gait. Tante Fifi 
started me with pure French, and I’d 
perfected it later working society graft, 
and Tante Fifi had been a swell in her 
day ; the second was a sort of post- 
graduate course in the University of 
Cayenne, to which I earned a scholar- 
ship from the French Government by 
getting nabbed while trying to lift 
Kharkoff’s wad at Auteuil a few years 
before. 

So it wasn’t surprising that Rosalie 
had some trouble to place me, or that 
she began to get a little suspicious and 
resentful about the way I had com- 
mandeered her motor and herself. She 
seemed a little sulky as we leaned 
together over the carburetter, but it 
wasn’t in her nature to wear a grouch 
for long, and when I had located the 
trouble in the feed-pipe and got it 
cleaned out and flowing properly again 
her smile had come back, and we 
seemed to be getting to be friends 
again. 

There was no hurry about anything 
for the present, as Léontine would be 
at Hertzfeld’s for the next three hours 
or so, and I was pretty sure that Chu- 
Chu would wait to take her home. 
Besides, a plan was buzzing round in my 
head, and I wanted to study it out a 
bit. This was a scheme for coming to 
grips with Chu-Chu by letting him spot 
me and do the stalking himself, not 
letting him know that I had piped off 
his disguise. It was a scheme that I 
felt pretty sure would work, and was 
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rather like hunting a tiger by ramming 
round through the jungle at night, 
pretending to be a sheep or a kid. 

But to work it mght I needed 
Rosalie’s help, and although I could 
not see how she would be in any 
danger herself, I wanted her to know 
and believe just what I was up against. 
So as soon as we had finished with the 
carburetter I said : 

“Madame, I am afraid that you 
don’t believe what I have told you 
about this affair. Some of the things 
I have said were true and some were 
not. I have now formed a plan, but 
before going ahead with it I wish to 
tell you more about the situation, and 
I will ask you to believe me, as I shall 
tell you nothing but the truth. After 
hearing it, if you would prefer not to 
be mixed up in the business you have 
only to say so, when I will pay you for 
your services up to this point, and you 
may return to Paris.” 

Rosalie gave me one of her bright, 
searching looks. 

‘“ Monsieur is fond of romance,”’ said 


she. ‘“‘ Well, then, so am I. Tell me 
the story, if you please. Are you 
D’Artagnan, and is La _ Petrovski 


Milady ? And if I help you what is 
to be my reward ? ” 

She seated herself on the cool, shaded 
bank, clasped her hands in front of 
her knees, and looked up at me with 
a mocking little smile. I flung myself 
down beside her, for the day was hot 
and the grass sweet and cool. 

“In the first place,” said I, “ let me 
tell you that the man who drove La 
Petrovski’s taxi is certainly Chu-Chu 
le Tondeur. Of that there can be no 
doubt.” : 

Rosalie raised her eyebrows. She 
looked incredulous yet startled. 

‘“T cannot tell you how I happen to 
know him,” I went on, “‘ but 1 have 
every reason to think that Chu-Chu 
has sworn to take my life. It is, in 
fact, on that account that he is in dis- 
guise, for I will tell you another thing 
that many people suspect but few know 
for a certainty. This clever thief and 
murderer called Chu-Chu le Tondeur is 
actually a man very well known and 
well received in Paris society. If I 
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were to tell you his name you would 
probably know at once who he is.”’ 

Rosalie’s red lips parted and her 
breath came faster. 

“Some time ago,” I continued, “ I 
discovered Chu-Chu’s identity. We 
have also quarrelled, and there is not 
the slightest doubt in my mind that 
he has put aside all other interests to 
try to find and murder me. It is on 
this account that I shaved my head, 
put on goggles and a soutane, and took 
to watching Léontine’s house from the 
Bon Cocher. In his life of man-about- 
town Chu-Chu knew that I had been 
attentive to La Petrovski, and has pro- 
bably been hanging about there witb 
his taxicab either in the hope of my 
taking him for a course or perhaps 
merely to locate me. You see, as soon 
as I learned of my danger I gave it out 
that I had left the country, then dis- 
guised myself and set out to watch 
Chu-Chu.” 

Rosalie’s pretty face was pale with 
excitement, and her eyes sparkled. 

“You are really serious? ”’ she cried, 
pleadingly. 

“T wish that I were not.” 

“And are you yourself of 
police ?”’ 

“No ; I told you that when I slipped 
off my preacher’s rig so that you would 
not make any difficulty about going 
on. I am a private citizen and in the 
motor business. All that I ask is to 
be left in peace, but Chu-Chu will not 
do that, for two reasons. In the first 
place, he hates me for having spoiled 
a good job of his; in the second, he 
considers my assassination necessary to 
his own safety.” 

“But if this is so, and you can 
identify him as Chu-Chu le Tondeur, 
why do you not go to the police and 
have him taken ? ” 

‘Because,’ I answered slowly, 
“‘ Chu-Chu is the leading light of a very 
powerful criminal organisation. To 
denounce Chu-Chu would be to involve 
others, and in that case I probably 
should not live long enough to drink a 
petit verre. But Chu-Chu himself is not 
in very good favour with the gang, and 
nobody would hold it against meif I were 
to settle my affair with him quietly.” 


the 
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“You wish—— ?” gasped Rosalie. 
“T wish to protect myself.” 


VII. 


She glanced at my face, then drew 
back a little, face pale and breath 
coming quickly. But the fascinated 
look I had observed in the café was 
there again. 

“What do you want to do?” she 
asked almost in a whisper; and her 
hazel eyes never left my face. ‘“‘ And 
what do you want me to do?” She 
moistened her lips with her tongue. 

““ My plan is this : In about an hour, 
or, say, an hour and a half, I want you 
to drive me, dressed as I am now, into 
the Hertzfeld place. I will tell the 
maitre d’hétel that I am a journalist, a 
correspondent of some English paper, 
and ask to be favoured with a list of 
the guests, the menu, and, if possible, 
a few words with the Baron. This 
ought not to be difficult, as he is 
nouveau riche and his title a recently 
purchased one, and he likes’ notoriety. 
While in there I will contrive to let 
Chu-Chu get a glimpse of me. He will 
recognise me at once, but I shall pre- 
tend not to have seen him. Chu-Chu 
will think that I have come in the 
hope of a word with Léontine, whose 
house I might be afraid to visit. Then, 
unless I am very much mistaken, when 
we leave Chu-Chu will follow us.” 

“To learn where you live ? ” 

“Yes, and possibly even to make an 
attack on the road. That is what we 
must avoid.” 

“Mon Dieu! But how ? 

“We must not let him catch us 
until we reach the forest of Marly. It 
begins less than a kilometer from here. 
We shall have a sufficient start to keep 
ahead for that distance. Once in the 
wood I shall jump out and walk into 


” 


the trees. If Chu-Chu follows me we 
will settle our difficulties then and 
there.” 


Poor Rosalie looked scared to death. 
I waited for a minute, expecting 
to hear her say that she wanted 
nothing to do with the whole business. 
Instead of that, after a minute of 
reflection : 

















“Do you think that he will believe 
that I know ? ” she asked. 

“If I thought that for a single 
second,” said I, quickly, “I should 
walk into that place and shoot him off 
the seat of his taxi before I would 
permit you to have any hand in it. 
No ; Chu-Chu will believe that I chose 
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She dropped her hands at her sides, 
straightened out her pretty limbs, and 
took a deep breath. I looked at her 
admiringly, for it was plain that she 
was frightened and was making a 
plucky fight to get the upper hand of 
her scare. Lithe as a cat, she twisted 
over presently on one hip, dropped her 

















“** What if | were to tell you that you were talking to a crook?’” 


you either by chance or because I 
should naturally expect him to think 
that the last person I should choose 
would be the most easily traced taxi in 
Paris. He would never for a second 
dream that I had taken you into my 
confidence. Besides, he would never 
believe that if you knew what was 
going on you would dare tackle it.” 


chin on her knuckles, her elbow on the 
sward, and began to pluck at the grass. 
Neither of us said anything. Her long 
reflection made me begin to believe 
that she was wondering, perhaps, what 
there was going to be in it for her in 
mixing up with such an ugly business. 
That idea was in my own mind, and I 
had decided to offer her a thousand 
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francs for the afternoon’s work and 
four thousand more to be paid later if 
the business turned out all right for 
me. I really did not see how Rosalie 
ran any risk, especially as I should be 
taking good care that Chu-Chu should 
not haul up very close to us. And, 
anyway, she was free to turn the pro- 
position down if she chose. 

Rosalie rolled back, put a stem of 
grass between her lips, and turned to 
me with the colour in her cheeks again. 
I expected to hear her ask: “ What 
do I get?” or words to that effect. 
Instead she asked : 

‘““ You are well armed ? ” 

I grinned, and nodded. A_ few 
minutes before she had been advising 
me rather sarcastically to get a troop 
or two of the gendarmerie nationale to 
help me out; now she was worrying 
about my armament. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” I 
answered. ‘“‘ Think about yourself a 
little. After all, you aren’t in the 
motor business for your health.” 


VIII. 


We were speaking in French, of 
course. I had no earthly reason for 
suspecting Rosalie of knowing any 
other language, as, for all her title, 
she had nothing of the grande dame 
about her, and might have been a 
farmer’s daughter or run a decent 
little restaurant, so far as distinction 
went. But when I said, ‘‘ You’re not 
in the motor business for your health,” 
I translated the American slang liter- 
ally. Now, as a matter of fact, most 
slang translates literally from one lan- 
guage to another, and it has often 
surprised me when I’ve been in the 
States to hear some local mug that had 
never got farther from his alley than 
the first full gutter, spouting what was 
considered the very latest hot talk, 
and what I’ve recognised straight off 
as good old moth-eaten, fly-bitten 
Montmartre or La Villette. If some 
person with a lot of time on his hands 
wanted to take the trouble he could 
dig up an old English or old German 
or old French gag for the bulk of 
American slang. 1 can only think of 
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a few this minute. For instance, “ to 
have a good front,” avoir du front ; 
“chippy,” chipie; the word French 
crooks have for prison, coulotr—cor- 
ridor—and, in American, “‘ the cooler ”’ ; 
or to get right down to recent American 
slang, not over five years old, “ gink.”’ 
The Apache French for that, and old 
as the hills, too, is gimg, and comes 
from the word ginguet, which means a 
soft, easy mark. So, mind you, what 
I said to Rosalie about not running a 
taxi for her health might have been 
said in French slang in exactly the 
same way. Maybe my way of putting 
it was the American one, for she stared 
at me for a second, then answered in 
perfectly good American: “ Not on 
your life ! ”’ 

' I felt like a fool. Some years before 
I’d worked Kansas City until I thought 
that the ground needed to lie fallow 
for a while, and I was on to the accent. 
I'd been a “distinguished foreign 
guest,” and the leading citizens 
trimmed me at poker while I was 
making myself popular and finding out 
where they kept it. When I was all 
fed up with the place I worked a 
couple of banks, then ran over to Monte 
to give it away to the Prince of Monaco, 
for you mustn’t forget that the greatest 
rest for the grafter is to become a 
happy, idle sucker for a while. That 
is the reason why so many American 
millionaires go to Europe for their 
vacations. 

So when Rosalie came back at me 
with that ‘‘ Not on your life! ’’ and no 
mistake about the “ your-r-r-r,’”’ I was 
about as startled as if Chu-Chu had 
stuck his head over the wall behind 
us—which belonged, I believe, to Prince 
Marat. No Frenchwoman could have 
got that accent, any more than an 
American woman could ever hope to 
pronounce the simple French word for 


“king.” 
Rosalie threw back her head and 
laughed. She was mighty inviting to 


look at when she laughed, and I got 
an impression of soft throat, moist red 
mouth, and her tantalising eyes looking 
down half-closed over her cheeks. I 
must have looked like-a fool, because 
she laughed harder than ever ; in fact, 
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she laughed too hard for just ordinary 
amusement. 

Suddenly she straightened up and 
wiped her eyes. She had laughed so 
hard that she had slipped down the 
bank, and her short skirt was drawn 
up over her knees, and this and the 
dimpled face made her look like a 
little girl hot and flushed after some 
frolic. 

“Well,” said I, as she straightened 
her skirt and pushed back her hair, 
“that’s one on me all right. I’ve taken 
the elementary courses in human 
nature and knocked around the world 
a bit, but I’ll be hanged if I could ever 
have spotted you for an American!” 

“ Wichita,” said she. 

“The rest wasn’t hard to guess,” I 
answered ; “‘ but how did you manage 
to spot me for an American ? ” 

‘“T had my doubts from the first,” 
she answered. ‘“‘ Your telling me that 
you were Alsatian put me off; then I 
thought that you were English. I 
knew you weren’t French French.” 

“What gave you the clue finally ? ”’ 
I asked. 

“Your business methods.” 

“My what ?”’ 

“Your scheme for drawing Chu-Chu 
off into the forest of Marly and having 
it out with your guns—or knives, or 
whatever comes handy. That doesn’t 
match up with the local colour. What’s 
your State? Arizona?” 

“T’ve been there,” I answered ; 
“but never mind about me. I wish 
you'd tell me how it happens that a 
Wichita girl should be driving a Paris 
taxicab and speaking French like a 
Parisienne de Paris. Then you are 
titled, too.” 

Rosalie gave a little mock sigh. 
“Such is fame,” says she. ‘ Now, if 
you ever read the Matin and the 
Kansas City Star you'd know all about 
me. Not that there’s such an awful 
lot to know. My father was Mr. 
Michael O’Rourke, and he emigrated 
from Ireland to Chicago, where he 
started in business driving a cab. You 
see, it’s a sort of inherited gift. Pretty 
soon he owned most of the cabs, and 
then he owned a street-car line and a 
good bit of the city, and a lot of the 
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people in it. But he stayed Mike 
O’Rourke, and when he married my 
mother there was an awful row from 
all the old snobs. Mother was proud, 
and asked odds of nobody, but a few 
years later they went to Wichita, 
where I was born. Mother never for- 
gave the people who turned her down 
for marrying beneath her, so as soon 
as I was old enough she sent me to a 
French convent, saying that she wasn’t 
going to have me grow up a snob. 
The last year that I was in the con- 
vent mother and father were both 
killed in a railway collision ’’—Rosalie 
blinked a few times—‘‘ and I went 
home and found myself a mighty lone- 
some heiress. Then my mother’s sister 
came over for the winter and brought 
me with her, and while we were away 
her husband took such good care of 
my estate that in a few months there 
was nothing left of it but enough to 
give me a fairly decent dot. To com- 
pensate for what her husband had done 
my aunt made what she considered a 
very good match for me with the Comte 
de Brignolles. Of course, being con- 
vent-bred, it never occurred to me to 
object, so we were married, and started 
off on our honeymoon, and—and ’’— 
Rosalie’s face got crimson—“ and five 
minutes after we had left my aunt’s I 
found that I loathed him, so I stopped 
the motor and got out and jumped into 
a taxi, and went straight to where the 
Mother Superior lived ; for the convent 


had been closed by this beautiful 
Government, and the nuns driven 
away. I stopped with Sceur Anne 


Marie, and my aunt was furious, and 
wouldn’t see me, and the Comte got a 
separation and my dot. A year ago he 
died, and his lawyers kindly gave me 
back what he hadn’t gambled away— 
about fifteen thousand francs. It 
wasn't enough to go on long, and about 
that time the Prefecture decided to 
issue permits for women taxi drivers, 
so I bought my little car and went to 
work. You see, I’d learned to drive 


after leaving the convent, and I liked 
it, and I must say I haven’t done so 
She looked at me and smiled. 
“Now 
I’m going 


badly.”’ 
““You’re a wonder,” said I. 
let me tell you something. 


” 
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to square up with you for our pro- 
menade, and then I want you to get 
into that little taxi of yours and spin 
back to Sceur Anne Marie as fast as 
God will let you. You still live with 
her, I hope?” 

Rosalie shoved out her little chin. 
“ That is none of your affair,” says she. 

“T beg your pardon,” I answered. 
“T said it out of pure friendly interest 
You see, a girl in your position is like 
a pheasant in the hunting season, and 
I’d like to feel that you had a high 
fence that you could fly over and be 
unmolested if you had need.” 

Her face softened. ‘‘ Well, then,” 
says she, “I don’t mind telling you 
that I have taken a little apartment for 
Sceur Anne Marie and myself, and I go 
straight there as soon as ever my work 
is over. I’m my own mistress and can 
do as I please, but sometimes it’s hard 
to finish up and get home. You can 
wait for an hour or so on a stand, then 
get a little twenty-sou fare and start 
home, and the chances are that if 
you're very tired and your lamps need 
filling, and you’re not quite sure about 
one of your envelopes, and the bougie 
is full of burned oil, and a little grease 
has got into the clutch and is making 
it slip, and Sceur Anne Marie is waiting 
for you to come in and make the 
omelette, that is just the time that 
you'll be hailed by three or four 
American college boys who want to 
run out to Versailles or Fontainebleau 
for dinner. And you can’t refuse.” 

“Why not ?”’ I asked. 

“Because, for one thing, I can’t 
afford to. Besides, they make me 
homesick. I always have a fight to 
keep them from digging into their 
jeans and giving me all the money 
they’ve got. Of course, I never let 
them guess that I’m American, too. 
Only last week a youngster sat beside 
me coming in from Chantilly. He 
offered me a hundred francs for a good- 
night kiss. I told him that he could 
have the kiss for nothing if he’d 
promise to go straight home and go to 
bed. What'do you think he did?” 

“I don’t like to say,” I answered ; 
and maybe my voice was a bit nasty, 
for somehow or other I wasn’t very 
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keen at the thought of this nice little 
girl being mauled and jollied by a 
batch of cub collegians. 

Rosalie pushed out her lips and chin. 
“You needn’t be afraid,” she said. 
‘“‘ He thanked me very nicely, and when 
we got to the Champs Elysées he said : 
‘T’ll claim my forfeit now. Stop at the 
Carleton.’ I was awfully upset, be- 
cause, you see, he’d called my bluff, 
and I didn’t like to cheapen myself 
before the concierges and chauffeurs. 
But I had to make good, so I turned in 
under the marquise to let him out. 
Instead of trying to kiss me he got 
down, walked round to my _ side 
and said: ‘Permit me to kiss the 
hand that has saved me from destruc- 
tion ’—and kissed my hand, or my 
glove. Then he went in and went to 
bed.” 

“ And the next day ?”’ I asked. 

Rosalie’s colour was like a big crim- 
son dahlia. 

“He had less sense when he was 
sober than when he was drunk,” she 
answered, and laughed; “but he’s 
safely on the way to his fiancée in 
Newport now, so it’s all right. He'll 
always think of the little French 
chauffeuse who gave him such good 
advice, and asked no more than what 
was indicated on the ‘ clock,’ as those 
boys called it.” 

Rosalie stopped talking and looked 
thoughtful. I was a bit thoughtful 
myself. 

“Well,” said I, “suppose you look 
at the clock and tell me what time it is 
in louis. It’s time that you were 
getting back to Sceur Anne Marie— 
and that I was getting on the job.” 

Rosalie looked at me with her queer 
little smile. 

“You engaged me for the afternoon,” 
said she. “I’m no quitter, as they say 
in Wichita.” 

“ That’s plain enough,” I answered, 
“but Iam. How much do I owe you?” 

“A little straight talk,” she 
answered. 

“You're right. there,” I answered, 
“and you shall have it.” Perhaps it 
was the strain of the last week or two, 
or perhaps it was the knowledge that 
things were coming to a focus. Maybe 


‘ 




















Rosalie had something to do with it. 
Anyway, said I : 

‘“‘ What if I were to tell you that you 
were talking to a crook ?”’ 

Rosalie gave me a steady look. 

“TI wouldn’t believe you,” she 
answered. ‘“‘ But if you were to tell 
me that I was talking to a man that 
was settling off old scores ’’—she 
smiled—‘‘ I think I’m on,” says she, 
“and I stand pat.” 


IX. 

There was no use in trying to 
send Rosalie back to Paris. She 
wouldn’t go. The girl was no fool ; 
and, totting up what she’d seen and 
what I’d told her, and making a 
good fore-and-aft guess at the rest, 
she came pretty near piping down the 
situation. 

‘“‘ As I dope it out,” says she, sitting 
there on the edge of the bank with her 
round knees cuddled under her clasped 
hands, ‘‘ there’s a feud between you 
and this Chu-Chu person—and it’s 
coming toa head. Now let me tell you 
something : there’s been only one time 
in my life when I’ve started something 
that I couldn’t finish, and that was my 
marriage to De Brignolles. I don’t 
know whether you’re what they call a 
‘erafter’ over there at home, or 
whether you're a sort of Arséne Lupin 
or Sherlock Holmes, or what you are. 
At first I thought you were a jealous 
lover; then I thought you were a 
secret service man ; then I thought you 
were a liar.”” Rosalie looked at me sort 
of doubtfully. 

“What do you think I am now?” 
I asked. 

She smiled a little and shook her 
head. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, “‘ and 
I don’t care very much ; but you’re an 
American, and you’re up against some- 
thing that is very difficult, and I’m not 
going to scud off and save myself.’’ 

Let me tell you, my friend, I wanted 
to reach over and gather the girl in 
and kiss her. She was a little brick. 
Here she was, a girl who had spent two- 
thirds of her life in France and had her 
ups and downs in both countries, yet 
had never been smirched—you had 
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only to look at her to see that—and had 
kept ideals. 

“ Look here, Rosalie,” said I, “‘ you’re 
the best little girl in all the world, and 
I feel that I am going to be a better man 
for having known that there really are 


some like you. I’ve only been up 
against one in my life, and she thinks 
I’m all wrong—and I don’t blame her. 
Now it ain’t included in my route-card 
to bring trouble to the only two really 
unselfish women that I ever met; so 
you and I are due to part tmmediate- 
ment. You said a minute or two ago, 
‘ That’s all you get for being famous’ ; 
so there’s no kick coming if you don’t 
recognise me when I tell you one or 
two of my old business names. Until 
a month or so ago, when I went on the 
level for my own good reasons, I was 
about as slick a thief as ever tried to 
collect what he thought the world owed 
him. The police in New York and 
Chicago, and London and Frankfort— 
and even ’way off there in St. Louis, 
where they love a thief until he’s 
pinched almost as much as they do here 
in Paris—would feel real broken up if 
they knew I’d chucked graft. Maybe 
you never heard of Frank Clamart, 
alias the ‘ Tidewater Clam,’ alias ‘ The 
Swell,’ alias ‘ Sir Frankie,’ and a few 
others ?” 

Rosalie looked embarrassed. 

“No,” says she. “‘I never had a 
chance to see the papers in the convent.”’ 
She looked at me and laughed outright. 
‘That squares us, doesn’t it? So it 
was an old score, just as I thought.” 

“No,” I answered, “ it’s not an old 
score. It’s a brand-new one. It all 
happened after I’d chucked graft and 
passed my word to—to i 

“ Léontine ? ”’ 

“ Faugh !”’ said I. 

‘““T beg your pardon,” says Rosalie, 
and the smile had clean gone out of 
her face. 

“Look here, little girl,” said I, 
quick as a flash; “don’t think for a 
second that I’m pretending to be in 
love again. I’m not. The woman I 
passed my word to is the wife of my 
half-brother, and she’s not like the rest 
of us down here.” 

“Hush!” says 





Rosalie. “You 
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needn’t shout. I understand. Sceur 
Anne Marie is that kind. Just knowing 
them makes the rest of us who have 
naughty thoughts and too many feelings 
and a certain amount of honesty feel 
that, after all, it’s worth while to kick 


along. Don’t you think so?” 
“Yes,” I answered. ‘‘ You’re on, 
my dear. And now, after what I have 


told you, I fancy you won’t mind 
climbing up on that seat and twisting 
your little wagon back to Paris. If 
you start right now you'll just about 
get to the Champs Elysées in time to 
take some of the boys to a different bar. 
Will a hundred francs cover our 
account ? ”’ 

I spoke roughly on purpose, because 
I wanted her to flare up and clear. 
Here was a nice little woman, and an 
American at that, who had had troubles 
enough of her own ; so I spoke to her as 
if what I said could have only one 
possible answer. 

Instead of acting up as I had counted, 
however, she gave me a quiet little 
smile and answered : 

“Do I strike you as the sort to file 
away and leave a fellow American in 
a bad corner? Not much! You've 
engaged me for the whole afternoon, 
and it’s not yet two o'clock. What 
you are after, as I dope it out, is to 
draw the fire of this Chu-Chu person. 
You want to make sure that he means 
business, and you think that, if he does, 
the sooner you liquidate the better. 
Well, the forest of Marly is just the 
place for two people with your trouble. 
And ’”’—she glanced at me and a sort 
of warmth came into her eyes—‘ I’m 
not worrying myself to death over the 
result. You look as if you could 
manage to take care of yourself.” 

I shook my head. 

‘It won’t do, Rosalie,” I answered. 
“Tf Chu-Chu should happen to know 
that you were an American he would 
suspect you of working with me or 
trying to help. He’s as revengeful as 
a Pathan, and there’s no telling what 
he might do to you afterward. Besides, 
he’s seen you once to-day, and if he 
were to catch sight of you again he 
might get suspicious. I'll manage some 
other way. I’ve got a little scheme. 
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It may not work, but there’s no great 
harm in trying it. If you’re interested 
to know how it pans out drop into the 
Bon Cocher at about noon to-morrow.” 

She saw that I meant it, so she gave 
in ; and I thanked her and squared up. 
Rosalie would let me pay her only the 
regular amount and the regular tip for 
an out-of town course. Then we shook 
hands and she stepped up to her seat 
when I cranked the motor; and she 
moved slowly off in the direction of 
Paris. I had made a bundle of my 
prédicateur costume and carried it 
under my arm. 

X. 

So back down the road I went and 
in through the big gates, which had 
been left open—though, the guests 
having all arrived, the footmen had 
gone up to the house. The place was a 
very handsome one, with a big park 
and straight alleys cut through the 
trees, with grottoes and fountains and 
statues—all very stately and well kept. 
Beyond the house one caught a glimpse 
of a jardin d’agrément, with a bank of 
crimson dahlias all in bloom and a sort 
of temple d’amour at the far end. 

As I drew near the house I discovered 
that the stables were off to the left, 
and some distance in the rear the 
waiting motors, both private cars and 
taxis, being parked out on the shady 
terrace. Some of the servants had 
brought out a couple of tables, and the 
chauffeurs were partaking of the re- 
freshment offered. There was a good 
deal of tobacco smoke and the distant 
murmur of talk and laughter, but the 
house itself was silent, as if deserted ; 
and this was explained by a file of 
waiters going in a double stream, like 
ants, down one of the paths which led 
off into the park. Apparently the 
déjeuner was being served al fresco some 
distance from the house. I stopped to 
listen, and heard the faint ripple of 
women’s voices, then a silvery laugh. 

Not a soul was in sight about the 
front of the chateau. Such servants 


as were not occupied in helping to 
serve were apparently hobnobbing with 
the chauffeurs or on duty in the kitchen. 
Even the dogs were assisting at the 
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banquet, for I could hear intermittent 
yappings, and once a sharp ki-yi! 

At the foot of the big stone steps I 
paused and looked about for somebody 
to hail, wishing that I had rung at the 
gate; but I had never counted on 
finding the place deserted, and had 
thought that once inside the better my 
chance of success would be. 

For this was my plan—and you can 
see, my friend, that if the first was a 
sporting proposition, this second, which 
I had fallen back on rather than have 
Rosalie mixed up in the business, was 
almost dangerous. I meant to go to 
the maitre d’hétel and explain to him 
that I was a reporter, and ask for the 
names of Monsieur le Baron’s guests. 
A five-franc piece would get me all the 
information I might seem to need. I 
would then explain that I had come 
from Paris in a taxicab, which had 
broken down on the road within about 
a kilometre; that I had walked the 
remainder of the distance. And I 
would ask him if he thought that one 
of the waiting taxis might not set me 
over to Versailles, which was only 
about three kilometres away. The 
maitre d’hétel, I fancied, would tell me 
that I might go and ask them, and 
this I would do, feeling sure that Chu- 
Chu would immediately recognise me 
and volunteer, trusting to his disguise. 
Once in the cab and on the way, he 
would probably pick out the first un- 
peopled part of the road to turn 
sharply on his seat and shoot into me. 
And my particular business was to 
beat him to it. 

It was a nice little plan, and there 
seemed no particular reason why it 
shouldn’t work. Chu-Chu would think 
I had come out in the hope of getting 
a word with Léontine, and no doubt 
find nothing to suspect in the story of 
my motor having broken down. 

So I stood at the bottom of the 
steps, looking round for a servant ; and, 
seeing no one but the distant waiters 
carrying dishes, I was about to try 
the side entrance when my ear was 
caught by a low sound which had for 
me a peculiar significance. Nobody 
but an ex-cracksman would have given 
it a second’s thought. On a lovely 
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summer day, with birdsongs all about, 
the distant sounds of careless revelry, 
bursts of laughter, and the occasional 
squeal of a maid coming from the 
direction of the stables, and the big, 
sunny, wide-open country house, its 
front shaded and silent, but the rear 
teeming with activity—let me tell you, 
it seemed the very last place in the 
world for such a sound as fetched me 
up all standing ! 

It was no more than the gentlest 
purr ; and if I had not been standing 
directly before the open door, so that 
it came to me amplified through the 
vaulted corridor within, I never could 
have heard it. As it was, I recognised 
it instantly, and knew exactly what 
was going on. 


XI. 


I took a quick look round. There 
was nobody in sight for the instant, 
and I slipped like a cat up the steps 
and through the front door. There I 
stopped again to listen. It was cool 
and silent inside—so still that I could 
hear the ticking of a clock on the floor 
above. The noise which had attracted 
me came also from the floor above; 
and as I listened it ceased for an 
instant, then changed in character, 
becoming more metallic and even more 
difficult to hear. 

There was no need for me to listen, 
however. Chu-Chu was at work up 
there. I wondered that he went to 
the trouble of blow-lamp and drill 
when in his wonderfully sensitive hands 
the lock of a country-house safe would 
have been a mere child’s puzzle, to be 
solved in a couple of minutes at most. 
I decided that the safe must be a very 
ancient one, with a heavy, rusty old 
lock—the meanest sort, by the way, 
for the cracksman, 

It made it all plain enough. Chu- 
Chu had run out to look the house 
over with an idea to a future job, but, 
finding the conditions so favourable, 
was acting on the bird-in-the-hand 
principle. Chu-Chu was an avaricious 
man, and loved his profession, and he 
couldn’t resist the opportunity. I 
doubted he’d find much in the safe; 
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and no doubt he felt the same way, 
but thought he might as well gather in 
what there was. And, mind you, it 
was only about three weeks earlier that 
he had scoffed at the Allerton-Stairs 
jewels on the Calais-Dover boat. Chu- 
Chu was certainly a greedy hog ! 

I laid my bundle on a big Renaissance 
chest in the hall and crossed, as silent 
as a weasel, to the stairs. I was 
wearing felt-soled shoes these days, 
and they made no more noise on the 
marble than the pads of a wolf. Chu- 
Chu’s merry little mill was turning 
again as I stole up the stairs, and it 
stopped just as I reached the first 
landing. 

It was better to stalk him while he 
worked, so I waited ; and as I did so 
there came a squeal and a giggle from 
somewhere in the rear of the house 
and the sound of a ringing slap. Next, 
a throaty-voiced but panting “‘ Voyons / 
—ma_ belle !’’—half-reproachful, half- 
indignant. Another squeal, another 
slap, followed by the rustle of muslin 
skirts in swift flight. This time the 
“ Tiens, p’tite!”’ had a fierce sort of 
ring to it, and there was the clatter of 
pursuit. Out of the pantry they burst, 
through the salon and salle-d-manger, 
where something got overturned and 
came down with acrash. A lap or two 
round the table, then out into the ante- 
chamber, and for a second I thought 
they were coming up the stairs ; but 
no, she dodged him at the foot of the 
stairs, and I caught a glimpse of them— 
and a mighty pretty, healthy specimen 
of an eighteen-year-old poulette she was, 
and he a trim young chauffeur in 
maroon livery and gaiters. He chased 
her into the conservatory, and there I 
think he caught her, for there was the 
sound of a scuffle, a stifled squeal or 
two, and a couple of flower-pots coming 
down. Then silence, and I reached for 
my knife. 

For it was knifework—this job ahead. 
No Fourteenth of July, Fall-of-the- 
Bastile celebration for Chu-Chu and 
myself. Our work had to be quick 
and silent ; and I wondered what old 
Hertzfeld would think when he saw a 
respectable-looking, middle-aged chauf- 
feur lying in a pool of blood in front of 
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his safe—and nothing touched—and 
learned later that the man was none 
other than the celebrated Chu-Chu, 
who was commonly thought to be part 
myth, I think. Chu-Chu had earned 
the name in his youth, and was trying 
hard to live it down by sincere and 
steady work of an unspectacular sort. 
When he felt the need of murdering 
somebody he did it quietly and without 
any limelight, and for some definite 
purpose—usually a money one. I re- 
member that the night of Léontine’s 
party Chu-Chu spoke pretty bitterly 
about a play that had appeared at the 
Grand Guignol under his name. 

This sort of obituary notice of Chu- 
Chu was going through my head while 
I waited for the scufflers in the con- 
servatory to come to terms and Chu- 
Chu to start to work again ; and pretty 
soon the house got quiet, and I heard 
the little purr of the blow-lamp. 

Up I went, knife in fist, impatient 
to be done with the business and out 
into the bright sunlight, with the per- 
fume of the oleanders and the bird- 
songs. That was what I wanted—to 
be out in the bright upperworld again, 
a free man, with no vampire from the 
underworld dogging me in and out. 
Compunction? I had no more of it 
than the man who blows the head off 
a crocodile or sneaks out and poisons 
a wolf. That sort of sentimentality 
was never my trouble ; and, between 
you and me, there’s a lot of nonsense 
about the sacredness of human life, 
anyway. Send ’em back where they 
came from, and let ’em start fresh! 
Next time, maybe, they’ll get started 
on the right thread. Only that Edith 
had pulled me up when I was ripe for 
it and put a right way of thinking 
into me, I’d wish that somebody had 
snuffed me out before I did any more 
mischief. And as for the fairness or 
lack of it in stabbing to death an un- 
suspecting man — well, this wasn't 
exactly a sporting event, like a prize- 
fight or a duel. It was just a plain 
feud. 

At the top of the stairs I paused to 
listen. The blow-lamp had stopped 
and the drill was at work again, but I 
didn’t hear it, as one of the chauffeurs 














had started his motor for some reason, 
and the hum of it filled the place. A 
couple of seconds later I had slipped 
down the hall and was looking through 
a crack between the portiéres and the 
door—and there was Chu-Chu, squatting 
on his knees and just in the act of 
drawing out the drill. 
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inside, and a couple of golf sticks were 
lying on a Breton chest. The place 
seemed a sort of little den—part writing- 
room, part cosy corner—the sort of 
place that the man who lives there 
usually takes more comfort in than all 
the rest of the big house put together. 
Chu-Chu was squatting in front of 

















“*1 ducked under his arm and grabbed his wrist.” 


The little room where he was at work 
was a sort of boudoir, just off the 
Baron’s bedroom probably, and finished 
in English style—Jacobean, with desk 
and safe and writing table, and the 
walls hung with English hunting prints. 
There was a big armoire, one door 
half-open, and a goat coat hanging 





the safe, which, just as I had thought, 
was an old-fashioned affair, clumsy 
and rusty, and, as a matter of fact, a 
hanged-sight more burglar-proof than 
lots of your modern contraptions. I 
once knew of an expert cracksman 
losing his temper and making such a 
row getting into an old-fashioned buffet 
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after a drink that it got him pinched. 
The first glimpse I got of Chu-Chu 
showed him hot and angry as he 
pocketed his drill and half turned to 
listen before going on with the job. 

My friend, I don’t care what they 
say, there’s certainly such a thing as 
pure animal instinct than can be 
developed in a man just as in a dog or 
wolf, to warn him and put him on his 
guard when his human senses tell him 
nothing. Chu-Chu could not possibly 
have heard me. In the first place, the 
motor in the rear of the house was 
buzzing away ; and, in the second, I 
had not made so much noise as a spider 
walking across his web. He could not 
see me, as the hall was darkened, and 
the slit between the portiéres no wider 
than the cover of a book. But, all the 
same, he felt danger and was on his 
feet like a flash, his legs braced, his head 
dropped between his shoulders, and a 
long blade flashed from somewhere and 
lay in his hand as a man holds a foil. 

I waited for a second, feeling that the 
alarm might pass. Chu-Chu’s eyes 
were on the portiéres. His hand went 
out to the oak chest and picked up 
something lying there. I caught the 
glint of it and whipped out my pistol, 
and even as I did so Chu-Chu fired 
point blank straight into the portiéres. 

There was a sharp pain in my 
shoulder, and the pistol flew out of my 
hand. I tore aside the portiéres and 
leaped into the room. Chu-Chu fired 
again, but I ducked under his arm, 
grabbed his wrist and sent the knife 
home just under it. He squalled like 
a cat, and struck at me with his knife, 
putting the blade through my right 
forearm. Mad with pain, I loosened 
my hold of the hilt and struck him 
under the chin with my left fist. It 
was a solid, short-arm blow, and keeled 
him over. At the same instant some- 
body grabbed me from behind. I 
flung back my head and writhed round 
like a cat. A footman had me by the 


shoulders, but I got an arm free and 
landed him one between the eyes that 
sent him floundering across a chair. 
Then I turned and darted out of the 
door, down the stairs, grabbed up my 
bundle and 


dashed into the nearest 
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thicket, a mass of shrubs and flowers, 
and out into the more open park 
behind. Back of the house there was 
yelping like kennels at feeding-time, 
and two or three of the waiters who 
were carrying dishes down the path 
with the grass carpet caught sight of 
me as I sped under the trees and raised 
a squall. Chu-Chu had drilled me 
through the shoulder and sliced me 
through the arm, and before I’d gone 
fifty metres my head began to swim. 
The shoulder didn’t bother me a bit, 
but the blood was welling out of my 
arm rich and red, and I knew he’d 
got an artery. So I pulled up for a 
minute and tugged off my tie and 
twisted it round a couple of times, 
tying it with hand and teeth; and 
hardly had I got it fast when things 
began to get black and I had to stretch 
out on the ground, knowing that 
unless I did I was pretty sure to flop. 


XII. 


The faintness passed in a_ few 
moments, and I shoved up my head to 
look and listen. I was lying in a 
heavy clump of ivy that covered not 
only the ground, but the trees and 
shrubs thereabout, and made a splendid 
cover. Voices were shouting from 
here and there, and the hum from the 
house was like a beehive kicked over. 
Somebody was crashing round in the 
underbrush not far away, but out of 
sight from where I lay. You know 
how jungly and overgrown these French 
places get, so different from the spick- 
and-span English ones. 

It was a bad look-out for me, as I 
knew that some of the people would have 
run out into the road; but all hands 
would be looking for a man in a tweed 
knickerbocker suit, according to the 
descriptions of the footman and the 
waiter who had sighted me as I burst 
from the house. So as quickly as I 
could I climbed into my long black 
soutane, round hat and goggles. Then, 
walking carefully and making as little 
noise as possible, I stole through the 
underbrush toward the wall, where I 
fell on a path. 








“1g he dead?’ | asked, and leaned against the wall.” 
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Nobody was in sight for the moment, 
but there were shouts and cries coming 
from all over the place. Then down 
the path in my direction came running 
a couple of chauffeurs, both of them 
with very flushed faces. At sight of 
me they paused for a second. 

“ Have you seen anybody ?” asked 
one of them. 

“ Have I seen anybody ? ’’ I repeated. 
“I do not understand. What has 
happened ? ”’ 

“There has been a thief 
house! Where do you 
anyhow ? ” 

“ Tam afraid you have had too much 
to drink,’ I answered. ‘‘ Too much 
wine is a bad thing during this hot 
weather.” 

“Come on!” said the other im- 
patiently. “Don’t stop to argue!” 
And the two of them started to run 
down the path. 

The whole park was swarming, and 


in the 
come from, 


from all sides came the sound of crash- . 


ing foliage and shouted questions and 
answers. The déjeuner had been aban- 
doned, of course, and guests, waiters, 
cooks, chauffeurs, stablemen and field- 
workers were scouring the place—some 
beating out the bushes, others patrolling 
the road outside on the look-out for 
the criminal should he break for the 
wall. I came suddenly upon an ex- 
quisitely-dressed gentleman and lady 
adventuring through the woods hand 
in hand. He was pushing slightly in 
advance, armed with an enormous 
carving knife, and glaring ferociously 
into the shaded coverts. I recognised 
him at a glance as Maret, the actor ; 
and the woman I had seen in the 
restaurants with her husband, a promi- 
nent playwright. She was very pretty, 
and appeared frightened ; and as I drew 
near the actor turned and gave her an 
embrace that ought to have reassured 
her, so far as the desperado was con- 
cerned. Then, as he loosed her, she 
caught sight of me and let out a little 
scream, at which Maret gave a jump 
that might have taken him to the top 
of the wall if it had been in the right 
direction. Seeing what I was, he 
scowled ferociously, and picked up the 
carving knife which he had dropped. 
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“Have you seen anything 
picious ? ’”’ he demanded in his sonorous 
stage voice. 

I smiled, and made a little gesture 
with my hand. es. 

“A slight indiscretion, monsieur,” I 
answered. ‘I have already forgotten 
ad 

The lady giggled. Maret frowned, 
then burst into a laugh. 

“‘ Touché, mon ami!” he said. “I 
was, of course, referring to this scoun- 
drel of a burglar, not to a slight touch 
of midsummer madness.” 

“Indeed,” says my lady, raising her 
eyebrows. “So it was that—and the 
champagne perhaps.” 

I smiled, touched my hat and passed 
on, leaving them to squabble and make 
it up. A little farther on I saw a tall 
white figure moving toward me at 
right angles. It disappeared behind 
some evergreens; then out into the 
path in front of me stepped Léontine. 

I moved aside to let her pass, raising 
my hand to the brim of my hat. She 
shot me a quick glance, and seemed 
about to look away ; then stared, and 
her amber-coloured eyes seemed to 
darken. Then she raised her hand 
warningly} seemed to listen for an 
instant, and stared in a stealthy way 
under the low-hung branches. 

“You’re a wolf, Frank,” she whis- 
pered. “How did you manage it: 
Getting honest has turned you preacher 
in not much but costume—has it, my 
friend? And ’”’—she turned her head 
aslant and surveyed me with a critical 
smile—‘ I must say you look rather 
nice without your moustache.” 

“Ts he dead ?”’ I asked, and leaned 
against the wall, for the tourniquet on 
my arm was hurting me horribly. _ 

‘No ; you’ve missed again, my little 
boy. The surgeon, Doctor Lemaitre— 
who was lunching with us, you know— 
says the knife passed between the ribs 
and the heavy muscles of the chest. 
He is painfully but not dangerously 
hurt.” 

“Do they guess who it is?” 

‘On the contrary, he is the hero of 
themoment. He is the brave chauffeur 
who, while walking under the trees, 
saw a man scale the wall, and followed 











him to the house, where he surprised 
him at his work and tried to take him 
single-handed. Hertzfeld is going to 
give him a handsome present for having 
prevented the robbery. There was in 
the safe a diamond tiara for which our 
friend the Baron paid two hundred 
thousand francs, and which he had 
intended to present to a certain young 
actress of his acquaintance on her jour 
de féte, as a slight token of his apprecia- 
tion of her talent.” 

I whistled. 

“Chu-Chu’s chest is not the sorest 
part of him !”’ I observed. 

“He is very vexed,” said Léontine. 
“As he was my taxi-driver, I have 
volunteered to look after him, and shall 
take him to a matson de santé that I 
know of. Don’t try to kill him while 
he’s laid up, Frank. That would not 
be nice.”’ 

“ All right,” I answered. ‘“‘ By-the- 
way, Léontine, where are your sym- 
pathies ? Am I to count on your help 
or not?” 

“ Neither, mon ami. My position is 
precisely that of Ivan. Personally I 
sympathise with you, as there is a 
great deal about Chu-Chu that I have 
never liked ; but he is one of us, and 
you are a renegade. So, as the case 
stands, I am strictly neutral. Fight it 
out, my little dogs, and may the best 
pup win! What you did on the road 
to Calais set my blood on fire. I 
would have given my jewels to have 
been in the car with you. And what 
you have done to-day was daring, too ; 
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and I like daring things. No; you've 
missed again—but perhaps you may 
catch it on the third coup. I won't 
help you, Frank ; but I'll tell you what 
I will do—I’ll walk to the gate with 
you and see you into the road, and if 
necessary say that I know you. They 
might wonder what you were doing in 
the park.” 

“T’ll say that I was passing, and 
came in when I heard the row.” 

‘“‘T don’t think that it will be neces- 
sary to say anything. The gendarmerte 
has not yet arrived, and everybody is 
off his head. It was so funny, Frank, 
to see the way the party broke up. 
Some of the men got pale and some 
got red, and two or three began to 
arm themselves with empty bottles 
and some with full ones; and some 
ran to the house——” 

‘And some are spooning in the 
park,” I interrupted. 

“T don’t doubt it What’s the 
matter, Frank? You are getting 
ghastly ! ”’ 

‘“‘Chu-Chu pricked me in the arm.” 

‘““Here—test a minute! Sh-h-h !— 
somebody’s coming. Brace up, my 
dear !”’ 

I managed to brace up after a 
moment or two, and we started to 
walk to the gate. Fortunately it 
wasn’t far, and—would you believe 
it ?—the first person I saw was Rosalie, 
her taxi pulled up to the curb, and 
she talking, with a very white face, to 
a mottled-looking footman armed with 
a billiard cue. 





(To be Continued.) 





CRADLE SONG. 


USH-A-BYE, a sleepy head, 
All the world’s a-going to bed, 


Sleepy little curly head, 
Hush-a-bye a baby. 


Now the moon goes up the sky, 

Hush-a-bye and hush-a-bye, 

Shut a little sleepy eye, 
Hush-a-bye a baby. 


Now the stars a vigil keep, 

Watching all the world asleep, 

All the world’s a-going to sleep, 
Hush-a-bye a baby. 
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DURING THE 


SERMON. 


BY NORFOLK LODGE. 


HE Senior Curate reflects, as he 
‘i enters the pulpit : 

“Tt’s no sin to pass off a 
printed sermon as one’s own. 
Everybody does it, even Canons. 

And this discourse of Archdeacon 
Piston’s is truly magnificent. . . . Will 
do the congregation ten times more 
good than if I preached one of my 


own. . . . That’s what sermons are for, 
surely, to do people good. ... No 
danger of being found out. ... No 


one reads old Piston’s sermons nowa- 
days. “ 

The Vicar, listening jealously, thinks : 
. Sounds 
. . Abso- 


“Words, words, words ! 
well, but nothing in it. 
lutely pointless. . Must be one of 
his own sermons. . . . No preachers in 
the Church of England since dear old 
Piston passed away. ... What’s he 
saying now? . . . High-sounding bom- 
bast! . . . Just the sort of ear-tickling 
to please idiots like my _ church- 
wardens. . . . Will spoil their taste for 
real solid stuff like my own. 
Can’t conscientiously allow it to con- 
tinue. . . . My dear wife says she often 
feels like screaming when he preaches. 

She looks quite upset now, poor 
dear! . .. I shall give him notice to- 
morrow morning. 


The Preacher's Fiancée, listening 
vapturously : 

“Lovely . . . exquisite . . . beauti- 
ful! . . . Most original, too. . . . How 
handsome he is! So glad I per- 
suaded him to part his hair in the 
middle. . . . That new gathered sur- 
plice is very becoming. . . . The most 
eloquent sermon he ever preached... . 
The Vicar will be so pleased with 
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it. . . . He’s nodding to his wife... . 
He’s going to raise dear darling Basil’s 
stipend, I’m sure. . . . We'll get mar- 
ried in August. . . . That sweet little 
house on the Tansley Road. . . . Two 
reception rooms . one servant, per- 
haps. . . . Good gracious, that’s Lord 
Worksop behind the pillar! 
what’s he doing here? ... He was 
wanting someone to appoint to the 
Rectory of Wharton. . . . He looks 
awfully pleased with Basil’s preach- 
ing. . . . No wonder! . . . He’s abso- 
lutely certain to give it him. . . . Six 
hundred a year....A large Rec- 
tory. . . . I shall keep three maids... 
no, two maids and a boy in but- 
tons. si 


The Junior Curate, shivering, and 
very pale : 

“Oh, how awful! .. . I feel quite 
faint. ... That’s the sermon I 
preached at Dufton last Easter word 
for word. . Perhaps no one will 
find out, though. . . . Don’t see any 
of the Dufton people here this morn- 
ing. ... Didn't know’ he ever 
preached Piston’s sermons. . . . Never 
saw any in his bookcase. . . . He must 
keep the sermons he uses upstairs out 
of sight. . . . Wish I hadn’t squandered 
that seven and six on Piston’s works. 
... Try and sell them to some- 
body. . . . Perhaps the Vicar will buy 
them. . . . Wonder what dear little 
Edith thinks of this sermon. 

Oh, I remember she went to Dufton with 
me the morning I preached it! 
Will have to tell her I lent it to him 
. . . That will be the first lie I’ve told 
her since we were engaged. . . . Word 
for word! . . . Will never steal another 
sermon as long as I live. . . .” 
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Junior Curate’s Fiancée, looking furi- 
ously at the Senior Curate : 


“Thief! .. thief! .. thief! ...That’s 
the sermon dearest darling Harold 
preached at Dufton last Easter, the ser- 
mon everybody praised so. . . . He must 
have stolen it out of Harold’s desk... . 
How could he dare to do such a thing ? 
.. . The wretch must have heard Lord 
Worksop was coming this morning... . 
What a splendid sermon it is! ... It 
will get him the living certainly. 


How white Harold looks! ... But 
he'll never tell, he’s so noble and 
honest. . . . He’s no chance of getting 


the Rectory now. Lord Worksop 
is certain to go into the Vestry and 
offer it to that Thief if no one tells 
him... . Ill tell him. I'll pass 
him a note... . The fly-leaf of this 
Sunday school register will do. 
Lucky I left a pencil in it. 
gent. 


Ur- 


Schoolboy, conscious-stricken, thinks : 


“He says all cheats will go to... - 
Quite true, I suppose. ... Wish I 
hadn’t cribbed that essay... . Will 


never pass off another fellow’s com- 
position as my own, never again. 


The Curate is a frightfully good 
man. ... I’m sure he would never 
speak to me again if he knew I 
cribbed. . . .” 


Old-Age Pensioner, thankfully : 


“Oh, how glad I am I came this 
morning! ... Just the sermon I 
needed. . He must have been 
thinking of me when he wrote it... . 
How comforting! ...I1 feel quite 
cheered up. . . . I must put twopence 
in the bag to-day. Can do with- 
out milk in my tea this week. 7 


Fair-haired Young Lady, gazing sur- 
reptitiously at the Preacher's Fiancée : 


“To look at her you would think no 
one ever preached a good sermon but 
him. . . . How mean of her to tell the 
Vicar’s wife I ran after him! 

A wicked lie ! Shall expect some- 
thing better than a mere curate, 
indeed! ... That’s the third time 
she’s looked at me pityingly. . . . Her 
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cockatoo-coloured hat, too! ... I'll 
take a little nap; they’ll see then 
I don’t care for him or his preach- 
ing. eo 


Senior Choirbov, to his neighbour, 
whispering : 

“He, he, he! ... It wasn’t my 
umbrella you put the soot into, it 
was the Vicar’s. You will get a lick- 
ing. ... No choir trip for you this 
year.” 


Young Mother, meditating apprehen- 
sively : 

‘A baby poisoned last Sunday by 
swallowing the stump of his father’s 
cigarette. Charlie’s always drop- 
ping the stumps of his cigarettes. . . 
Oh, I do hope that girl will look after 
baby! ... Will he never stop? ... 
And Dr. MacIntosh in church! .. . If 
she’s poisoned they won’t know where 
to get a doctor. . . . Oh, if he doesn’t 
stop soon I’]l get up and go home ! 5 


Chief Reporter of local newspaper, 
taking down the sermon in shorthand : 

“A really first-class sermon... 
and a very easy speaker to report. 
Glad he gave me permission to report 
any of his sermons. He will be 
pleased when he sees his sermon in 
print. . . . Will be a good advertise- 
ment for him.... The Telegraph 
people are printing a sermon to- 
morrow, too, Jackson says . by 
an old fellow called Piston. . On 
the same text, I think. . . . It will be 
most interesting to compare the two. 


... That’s ‘Omar’ he’s quoting 
now. . . . Dear old Omar! How 
well read he is! Love old Omar 
myself. - 

Lady Mayoress, listening  com- 
placently : 

“All his ‘h’s’ in the right place, 
and quite a superior accent. Safe 
to ask him to dinner-party. . Good 


gracious! .. . ‘Omer.’ . . . Hemeans 


Homer. . . . Perhaps it was only a 
slip. ... There it is again! 

‘Omer’ again most _ pain- 
ful! . . . Dear Lady Darnell told me 


that county people cut clergymen who 





drop more than three ‘h’s’ in one 
sermon. ... Another one dropped! 

. That’s the fourth! . . . very sad, 
for he has a nice face. . . . Must invite 
Dr. MacIntosh instead.” 


Fidgetty Young Gentleman in the back 
pew : 

“ Disgraceful . . . execrable . . . for- 
getting to read my banns! . . . What 
would he say if anybody forgot his ? 

. Oh, I’ve trodden on my hat! .. . 
It doesn’t matter. Nothing mat- 
ters now. . The wedding will be 
postponed if the banns aren’t read. . . . 
Oh, I must speak to him before the ser- 
vice closes! . . . How the people will 
stare when they see me going up the 
pulpit steps! ... Never mind.... 
Oh, how fearful! . . . I wonder is he 
nearly done. . . . He’s been preaching 
an awful time now. . . . His voice is 
dropping a bit . . . he must be near 
the end... . Ill wait a minute or 
two, and catch him before he gets out 
of the pulpit.” 


The Verger, looking suspiciously at 
the fidgetty gentleman : 


“That feller over yonder’s very 
jumpy lookin’....’E’s_ kickin’ ’is 
topper all over the pew. . . . Wonder 
what’s amiss with him? .. . Good 
‘eavens! I reckernise him now... . 
*E’s one of these ’ere Kensitites. . . . 
I see ‘is photo in the papers last 
week. . . . He’ll be runnin’ up the 
church in a minute, I expect, yellin’ 
and smashin’ the crosses. . . . Wait a 
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minute, my fine feller, I wasn’t chucker 
out at the ‘ Lord Nelson’ for nothing ! 
A little scrub like you comin’ 
here to upset respectable people! . . 
The Vicar gave me a quid for throwin’ 
the last Kensitite down the steps. 
The Churchwardens said they would 
double it if I stuffed the next ’un into 
one of them big dust-bins.... 
They’re nice sportin’ gentlemen, they 
are... . E’sjumpin’ about worse. . . . 


’H’s only a little feller, too. . . . The 
minute ’e leaves ’is seat I'll take ‘im 
by the scruff of the neck. . . . Won't 
take no notice of none of ‘is ex- 
- cuses .. . down the steps . . . and in 
’e goes into the bin.” 
Lord Worksop, listening apprecia- 
tively : 


“A truly excellent preacher... . 
Can safely offer him the living... . 
His own sermon undoubtedly. .. . I 
can’t stand these hypocritical parsons 
who pass off other men’s sermons as 
their own. . . . This young man has 
an honest face. . . . Never misjudged 
anyone’s face in my life... . If it 
isn’t his own sermon I'll eat my hat. 

“What a horrible noise! . . . That 
poor man seems to be in a fit. . The 
Verger "is taking care of him.... 
Ah, he’s carrying him outside!... 
What horrid screams! . . . Sounds 
now as if he were being put into a 
cab. . . . I wonder what that pretty 
young lady means by sending me a 
note during the sermon?... It’s 
marked urgent... . Must read it, I 
suppose.” 





WHEN THE BLINDS IS DOWN. 


HEN de wind it am a-blowin’ an’ de Sun hab los’ his shines ; 
An’ de dark clouds is a-rollin’ ’cross de sky, 
As we habn’t any curtains Mammy pulls way down de blinds, 


Fo’ de Lights dey is a-burnin’ 


*way up high ; 


An’ she say : “ Yo’ lonesome Honey, jus’ yo’ come an’ sit right heah ; 
Do’ it’s mos’ time li’le Honeys was in bed ; 

An’ I'll tell yo’ lubby stories, dat will curl yo’ kinky haih, 

An’ start yo’ eyes a-poppin’ out yo’ head.” 


Den, she tells me lubly stories, all about de ghosts dat walk, 
An’ come peepin’ widout heads, right in yo’ do’ ; 

"Bout Bogie man, an’ Witches, till de cold’ s run down ma back, 
An’ den I doan’t feel lonesome anymo’. 





MARGARET ERSKINE. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY W, RUSSELL FLINT. 


NCE upon a time the Harveys 
ruled Dewhurst by force of 
possession. Now they ruled 

it through the personality of Miss 
Enid, and the influence was none the 
less powerful for being transferred from 
the material to what Mrs. Gower, the 
doctor’s wife, called ‘the spiritual 
plane.” From being a village curtsying 
round a green before the gates of ‘‘ The 
Grange,” with its little Norman church 
actually in the park, as if to imply that 
the grasp of the Harveys persisted 
beyond the grave, Dewhurst had grown 
to be a borough, with “‘ The Grange ” 
preserved and pointed out to strangers 
as an interesting survival—mainly 
Tudor—at its pleasanter end. The 
gates were still there, but they faced an 
hotel that swaggered rather than 
curtsied, and were set between hardly 
more than their own width of wall on 
either side. On the material plane 
Dewhurst had gone up—by the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery and 
implements, amongst other reasons— 
and the Harveys had come down. 
One Harvey after another had sold 
land and spent the proceeds, if not in 
riotous, at any rate in careless, living, 
until the gates opened upon little 
more than, as Colonel Harvey said, 
“a paddock and a shrubbery.” But 
though reduced the family, consisting 


only of the Colonel and his daughter 
Enid, was not by any means decayed 
On leaving the Service—he had been a 
sapper—Colonel Harvey had very wisely 
turned farmer, specialising in “‘ fancy ” 
poultry. By comparison with several 
of the local landowners the Harveys 
were now quite small people, but in 
according precedence Dewhurst never 
made any mistake about who the 
Harveys really were. 

This, it may be observed, was not 
due to any claim or even desire of 
Colonel Harvey’s. Socially he was the 
least assuming of men. If there is 
anything in blood it came out in his 
case in a better head than his neigh- 
bours for local affairs, and in these he 
was always on the democratic side. 
More than once he had been quietly 
active in securing the general interests 
of Dewhurst against the particular 
interests of “‘ his order,” as the defeated 
rather sorely described themselves. 
He had been Mayor, and year after 
year was re-elected to the Council fou 
practical rather than ornamental rea- 
sons. 

But Colonel Harvey’s clear head and 
talent for sitting tight and getting 
things done on behalf of Dewhurst 
were not enough to account for the 
almost feudal influence of the family 
name. That was due to Miss Enid. 
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In her case the name itself was hardly 
more than accidental; to quote Mrs. 
Gower, she would have been exactly 
the same if she had been born Higgins, 
though her being a Harvey was 
welcomed by the romantic as an ex- 
planation of her appeal to the Dew- 
hurst imagination. Nor did she, like 
her father, earn her influence. It 
wasn’t what she did, but what she was. 
Not more than her father did she 
wish to lead Dewhurst by the nose ; 
and if in his case it was by its nose for 
a useful servant of the public, in hers 
it was by its nose for a model of the 
social amenities, 

Nobody knew how she did it. She, 
apparently, neither knew nor cared. 
Except that she did not assert herself, 
and neglected rather than pursued the 
advantages of her position, no Harvey 
of the past could have treated Dew- 
hurst more like a private playground. 
Undoubtedly her looks went a long 
way. She was of a type that Mrs. 
Gower described as Maeterlinckian ; 
with grey eyes, pale and slightly hollow 
cheeks, and a rather wistful mouth. 
As she told her father when he called 
her “‘Scrag,” she couldn’t help her 
looks any more than she could help her 
appetite, or her tastes in amusement, 
which were on what Mrs. Gower called 
“the spiritual plane.” What she 
lidn’t tell her father, and what only 
one person in Dewhurst perceived, was 
that sometimes her looks interfered 
with her amusements by determining 
the sort of people who should come and 
play with her. Hence my story. 

If it was mainly Miss Harvey’s looks 
that swayed the men, it was her clothes 
that held the women. Her skill in 
adapting the current fashion to her 
type on an absurdly small allowance, 
fairly earned among the poultry, gained 
her an inflated reputation as an 
authority on the subject. It was just 
the same with her amusements. She 
couldn’t have a happy thought but 
Dewhurst took it up seriously, and be- 
fore she knew where she was she 


found herself godmother to an art 


class, a free library, a dramatic club, 
a debating society, 
union, 


and a choral 
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It is the privilege of devotees to 
criticise the divinity, and Miss Harvey 
paid the full price of her involuntary 
pull over Dewhurst imagination. If a 
young man moped, or the clothes 
didn’t fit, or any of the institutions 
indicated by “‘ Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses” failed to flourish, 


Dewhurst rounded on her. They 
called her “heartless,”  ‘“‘ fickle,” 
“stuck up,” “superior,” and even 


“snobbish,” with the irritated feeling 
that the names didn’t really fit. Old 
Lady Dundalk, whose grandson was 
one of the victims of Miss Harvey’s 
looks, put the matter with better 
justice when she said that Miss Harvey 
was rather careless in the way she 
left herself about. But, as Enid said 
to Dr. Gower, who was the person she 
came nearest to confiding in: “‘ Amn’t 
I to have any friends?” He re- 
minded her that, with the greater 
freedom that is allowed between the 
sexes nowadays, the onus of making 
clear “ intentions ”’ is transferred to the 
young woman. She said: “ Well, I 
told him I didn’t want to marry him.” 

That was the root of Dewhurst’s 
periodically expressed grievance 
against her. She didn’t seem to want 
to marry anybody, and she was now 
twenty-nine. One after another most 
of the eligible young men in the neigh- 
bourhood, to say nothing of the in- 
eligible, had given her the opportunity 
to change her mind. Sometimes the 
affair had looked promising, but sooner 
or later the young man had retired, 
baffled but seldom embittered. It was 
Miss Harvey’s talent to leave the 
victims of her looks with a good conceit 
of themselves. There were enough of 
them to form a sort of Salon des 
refusés at the local club, an inner circle 
of brothers in an adversity that was 
in itself a distinction. The cumulative 
effect of their always respectful con- 
fidences was a composite figure of Miss 
Harvey that was ever more and more 
exalted in character. Conseqtently 
each new candidate for Miss Harvey’s 
favour addressed himself to a more 
difficult task. Undoubtedly Miss 
Harvey had a refining influence upon 
the young men of Dewhurst. 























“She bowed 8 and gl d at his companion at first without recognition.” 
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Whether on account of Miss Harvey’s 
influence or not, Dewhurst had a local 
reputation as a centre of sweetness and 
light. Like attracts like, and, leaving 
out the academic circle associated with 
the schools, there was a tendency for 
people of culture to settle in Dew- 
hurst—a writer or two, and military 
men with intellectual or artistic hobbies. 
Strangers professed to find the atmo- 
sphere a little priggish, and it could not 
be denied that the new-comer was 
rather cautiously welcomed. 

There was the new borough surveyor, 
for example. His name was William 
Burton, and, according to Cyril Keen, 
the rector’s eldest son, who was fresh 
from Cambridge and intended for the 
Bar, his looks corresponded. He was a 
sturdily-built young man, with stub- 
born fair hair growing low on his 
forehead, rather perplexed-looking blue 
eyes, a blunt nose, and a wide, good- 
humoured mouth. He began his duties 
at the beginning of September, when 
Dewhurst was at its emptiest, and, as 
he said, he had “‘ got the hang of the 
place ”’ before he was socially discovered. 
When people began to come back from 
the sea, Scotland, and the Continent, 
they found William Burton officially 
established and popular with every- 
body with whom he came in professional 
contact. He had already intimated 
that, from a borough surveyor’s point 
of view, Dewhurst was not quite what 
it ought to be, and he had also dis- 
tinguished himself in a scratch cricket 
match with a neighbouring village. 
Naturally he was pronounced rather 
“fresh,” and for a time he was kept 
under observation. 

Burton himself seemed quite uncon- 
scious of any hesitation on the part of 
Dewhurst in taking him up. He went 
about his business in a cheery sort of 
way, and, though evidently of a 
sociable turn, showed no disposition 
to curry favour. His underlings found 
him considerate, but keen and firm ; and 
at Council meetings he bore himself 
independently. His antecedents, so 
far as they were known, were satis- 
factory. His father was an architect 
of some note, and he had been schooled 
at Wellington. His public diversions 
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were all commonplace. He swam in 
the river every morning, rowed, took 
long walks, and apparently cultivated 
some branch of natural history. With- 
out thrusting himself forward he 
seemed inclined to organise the loafing, 
hobbledehoy element of the town in 
the direction of healthy athletic 
exercises. 

It was Cyril Keen who made the 
first formal call upon Burton. He 
found the young surveyor in decent 
lodgings surrounded by the evidences 
of his profession, the properties and 
trophies of sport, but lamentably few 
books. Burton said he was having a 
ripping time in Dewhurst ; but not in 
such a way as to suggest that he wanted 
to be let alone, or was aware that he 
had been let alone. Keen was a little 
anxious lest, through loneliness, Burton 
should have identified himself with 
the wrong people; but found to his 
relief that though Burton spoke of his 
official acquaintances, as he spoke of 
everything, with enthusiasm, he had 
touched them at just the right angle. 
Evidently the side of life indicated by 
‘‘ Shakespeare and the musical glasses ”’ 
did not exist for Burton. Even his 
natural history was butterfly-catching 
of the crudest kind. 

Cyril Keen reported to his family : 
“ An utter barbarian, but a thoroughly 
good sportsman ; in short, Bill Burton.” 
The name pleased Dewhurst as sug- 
gesting an opportunity to smile upon 
merit of the humblest kind ; and it is 
probable that Bill Burton would have 
become popular on the strength of his 
name alone. The tennis tournament, 
however, showed him to be a solid 
acquisition to Dewhurst—all the more 
welcome in that he could not possibly 
be regarded as anybody’s rival in any 
but the athletic field. 

Bill Burton, in fact, provided just 
the element that was lacking in social 
Dewhurst. By comparison he made 
everybody feel clever, and his ‘‘ howlers” 
came in admirably for conversational 
openings with strangers. Being at the 
same time socially presentable and in- 
tellectually non-existent—though he 
was no fool in affairs—he could be used 
to impress outsiders who might be 

















incapable of appreciating the real 
superiority of Dewhurst. 

Little Bertie Sumners put him up 
for the club. Bertie Sumners was the 
bachelor host of Dewhurst. In the 
eighteenth century he would have been 
its “ Beau.” Sufficiently well informed 
on the intellectual side—he collected 
mezzotints and read military history— 
he was the mirror of masculine fashion 
and conduct, and the last authority on 
food and wine. He was forty-seven, 
with a comfortable income, and Nature 
had intended him to look cheerful, but 
regret that he had not become a 
soldier, and a _ hopeless passion for 
Enid Harvey gave rather a wistful 
expression to his cherubic features. 

It was the custom of the less occupied 
men of Dewhurst to drop in at the 
club for a quarter of an hour or so 
before lunch. Bill Burton was much 
too shy to make his first appearance 
alone, and, meeting Bertie Sumners 
on his way home to his lodgings one 
morning, he gladly allowed him to take 
his arm and lead him to the door. 
Sumners was just in the act of calling 
Burton’s attention to the architectural 
merits of the club house, and the charm 
of its position fronting the river 
gardens, when Miss Harvey passed with 
a light shopping basket on her arm. 

She bowed to Sumners and glanced 
at his companion at first without recog- 
nition, and then with a gleam of what, 
if Sumners had been capable of inter- 
preting it, was half amusement and 
half pleasure of a more positive kind 
than she often displayed. Bertie re- 
placed his “ boater”’ with a sigh, and 
Burton his with a broad grin of delight 
and a graceless “ Hallo!” 

Miss Harvey only checked her foot- 
steps for a moment, and then passed 
on without speaking. 

“Isn’t she a topper!” said Bill 
Burton, expansively. 

Sumners tried not to wince at the 
egregious epithet, and, as if to prevent 
further opportunity for solecisms, drew 
Bill into the cool vestibule of the club. 

“A very charming girl,” he mur- 
mured, politely, ‘“‘but, if I may 
suggest, hardly the type one associates 
with so—er—vigorous a word.” 


FOOLS RUSH IN. 
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Bill didn’t know about that ; words 
were not his racket ; but, anyhow, Miss 
Harvey was absolutely ripping. 

Sumners hastily offered refreshment. 
Bill supposed he would have some 
beer, and returned with enthusiasm to 
the subject of Miss Harvey. 

“T didn’t know you had the good 
fortune——”’ Sumners began, but Bill 
broke in, joyously : 

“Nor did I—at least I didn’t know 
she lived here. That’s the best of it. 
What gorgeous luck ! ”’ 

Beaming, he lifted his glass as if 
beer and the presence of Miss Harvey 
in Dewhurst were equal manifestations 
of all being for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. Bertie responded in 
lemon squash. He would have pre- 
ferred to keep the name of Miss Harvey 
out of this profane atmosphere, but the 
simple fellow who so lustily enjoyed 
his hospitality would not be denied 
He went on to say that he had met Miss 
Harvey in the previous April at a 
dance at the Lomax’s—whoever they 
might be—in London. 

“ She was out and away the prettiest 
girl there,” he said, “and the best 
dancer, and the most sporting. Nota 
bit fast or knowing, you know, but no 
frills. She made pals with a fellow at 
once, and danced like a two-year-old.”’ 

Attracted by the sound of voices, 
Dr. Gower and young Cyril Keen, who 
happened to be the only other men in 
the club, came out of the billiard-room 
and joined the pair. Sumners tried 
not to look apologetic. He liked Bill, 
and he knew that the others liked him ; 
but somebody really ought to tell the 
good fellow that Miss Harvey was not 
common clay. 

Dr. Gower and Cyril Keen, however, 
were the last people in Dewhurst to do 
so ; the former because he had his own 
ideas about Miss Harvey, and the 
latter because in relation to a certain 
Miss Myrtle Price, Miss Harvey for 
him was merely one of the others. 

But Cyril Keen was sufficiently in 
agreement with the accepted notion of 
Miss Harvey to appreciate the humour 
of Bill Burton’s impressions of her. As 
he afterwards said to Myrtle Price, 
Caliban wasn’t a fair name for so dear 
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a chap, but it really was rather like 
getting Caliban’s view of Miranda. 
Ignoring Bertie Sumners’s embarrassed 
looks, the clever young man encouraged 
the too-willing Burton to give chapter 
and verse of his encounter with Miss 
Harvey. There was nothing in what 
Burton said to suggest that he thought 
he had made an impression on Miss 
Harvey ; it was all a childlike recital of 
his joy in meeting such a “‘ topper ”’ at 
a place where you generally had to 
behave like—with a surprising plunge 
into literary allusion—the wolf who ate 
butter and floured his paws in order 
to conciliate the kids. Cyril Keen said 
afterwards that he would have given 
his last collar to have overheard that 
ballroom conversation between Enid 
Harvey and Bill Burton. Apparently 
it was all about Jack Johnson and 
Boy Scouts. 

Dr. Gower took no part in the 


drawing out of the egregious Bill, . 


though he was evidently interested in 
the results. He lay back in a cane 
chair sucking at his pipe, taking in the 
very satisfactory proportions of the 
young surveyor with screwed-up eyes 
and thinking his own thoughts. In 
Dewhurst Dr. Gower had the reputa- 
tion of being a materialist, and conse- 
quently old-fashioned. 

The conversation gave a new social 
value to Bill Burton. Cyril Keen was 
perceptive enough to see that Bill, 
whether he knew it or not, was in a 
fair way to lose what he called his heart 
to Miss Harvey, and he looked forward 
with sinful joy to a meeting between 
the two. If the egregious Bill supposed 
that Jack Johnson and Boy Scouts 
were subjects likely to make the 
running with the social queen of Dew- 
hurst on her own ground, however they 
might come off in the banal atmosphere 
of a ballroom, there should be some 
sport for observers. Cyril Keen was a 
clever young man, but he had forgotten 
the Fair Quaker who passionately re- 
gretted that corruption had crept in 
among the bruisers of England. 

At the moment Colonel Harvey who, 
if Cyril Keen knew him, would like Bill 
Burton—as who did not ?—was not 

et returned from Exmoor, and the 
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diversions of Dewhurst had not yet 
begun, so that an immediate encounter 


between Caliban and Miranda was 
hardly to be hoped for. In the inter- 
val Cyril Keen, who was a pillar of tea 
parties, ground-baited the public mind, 
with some imaginative licence, in his 
account of the club conversation. He 
whetted his humour as much upon 
Bertie Sumners as upon Bill Burton ; 
saying that the former had threatened 
to “call out” Burton for his irre- 
verent description of the goddess as a 
“topper.” Bertie’s persistent adora- 
tion of Miss Harvey, punctilious 
address, and military aspirations, gave 
sufficient colour to the sketch to make 
it amusing if not convincing. Miss 
Myrtle Price, who, as the daughter of 
the local M.P., and by virtue of her 
looks, came nearest to being the social 
rival of Miss Harvey, adroitly sounded 
her impressions of Bill by saying in a 
casual tone, ““ You met the new sur- 
veyor, Mr. Burton, in London, didn’t 
you?” 

““Yes,”’ said Miss Harvey. 
a very good dancer.” 

“He says you’re a topper,” said 
Myrtle, encouraged. 

“What’s a topper?” said Miss 
Harvey. “I thought it was a 
hat.” 

“Well,” said Myrtle, ‘“‘ Cyril says it’s 
the sort of name the sporting under- 
grad.—what was it? Oh, I know— 
applies indifferently to his favourite 
barmaid, his bull terrier and his breech- 
loader. That’s what Cyril said.” 

“Evidently Mr. Burton is a person 
of discrimination,” said Miss Harvey, 
lightly. “I must learn to ‘top’ 
some more, as the Americans say.” 

Clearly it was nothing more than 
Miss Harvey’s compassion for the un- 
developed mind that led the guileless 
Bill to assume that she “ made pals 
with a fellow ” of his description. 

The precise turn of humour in the 
situation was spoilt by Bertie Sumners. 
Unaware that he was part of the joke, 
he took a private opportunity to 
improve Bill Burton’s crude notions 
of Miss Harvey. Bertie was much too 
polite to question any man’s taste 
directly, and his method was to repeat 


“ He’s 


























“She was looking particularly graceful in a\‘sheath-like frock that made Bill think of 
an Iris, with a light veil over her dark head, for the evening was fine and mild.” 
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for the hundredth time his own con- 
ception of Miss Harvey’s character. 
Sooner or later he would have done 
this in any case with any new acquain- 
tance who seemed sympathetic. He 
had asked Bill to #¢éte-d-téte dinner in 
his quite alarmingly well-appointed 
rooms, and towards midnight, without 
exactly confessing his unfulfilled hopes, 
he grew confidential. 

“ That’s the sort of woman, Burton, 
who makes one realise what Words- 
worth meant by a ‘ Phantom of de- 
light,’” he said. “It’s a privilege to 
live in the same town with her.” 

If Bill had been of a literary turn of 
might have capped the Wordsworthian 
quotation with, “A creature not too 
bright and good.” Something of the 
sort was in his mind, but he listened 
humbly enough to Bertie’s elevated 
conversation. As he said to himself, 
different people have different ways of 
putting things. Bertie went on to 
speak of Miss Harvey’s regularity at 
church, her love of flowers, and the 
refinement of her tastes generally. 

“She’s all soul,” he said, “and in 
her presence the best of us can’t 


help feeling a bit gross. But 
that’s what women are for, to lift 
us up.” 


“IT suppose Miss Harvey is awfully 
clever ?’’ said Bill respectfully. 

“Clever isn’t quite the word I 
should use,” said Bertie, ‘‘ Spirituelle 
comes nearer, I think.”’ 

The combined effect of the delicately 
adjusted meal, the atmosphere of 
culture, and Bertie’s conversation was 
to make Bill feel very large and male. 
If he had reflected, he had not felt in the 
least awkward or self-conscious when he 
had met Miss Harvey at the Lomax’s. 
The congenial subject made him con- 
fidential in turn, and hé finally burst 
out with : 

“T say, she must have thought me 
an awful bounder.” 

“She couldn’t think that, my dear 
Burton,” said Bertie pleasantly, “‘ and 
she is so perfectly simple that on a 
first acquaintance one might easily 
miss her peculiar distinction.” 

“That’s just it,” said Bill eagerly. 
‘“ Most girls rub it in that—well, that 
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one isn’t exactly a walking encyclo- 
peedia.”’ 

Sumners felt that Bill hadn’t yet 
quite grasped the peculiar distinction 
of Miss Harvey, but he recognised that 
one mustn’t expect too much of a 


limited intelligence. Apart from his 
instinctive liking for Bill, he appre- 
ciated the latter’s evidently sincere, 
though crude, admiration for the god- 
dess. His own conception of love was 
so lofty that he did not recognise that 
Bill’s primitive enthusiasm might be a 
symptom of the same complaint. 

Bill, on his part, felt that he must 
have made an awful ass of himself at 
the Lomax’s. He hoped that he 
hadn’t drunk too much champagne ; 
he didn’t think he had, but certainly 
the evening had gone like a house on 
fire, with Miss Harvey as the centre of 
the conflagration. He now regarded 
Miss Harvey with what he would have 
described as holy terror. The con- 
sequence was that when they did 


" meet—it was at a musical evening at 


the rectory—before an expectant 
audience, instead of plunging he blushed 
and stammered like a schoolboy. Short 
of actually apologising for his freedom 
at the Lomax’s, he did his best to 
destroy whatever impression he might 
have made there upon the cool young 
woman who now observed his antics 
with astonishment. 

Being a woman, Miss Harvey was 
able to carry off the little contretemps 
without showing embarrassment. She 
said something friendly about the 
Lomax’s—who were older acquaint- 
ances of Bill’s than of hers—and 
allowed him to escape to a corner. 
When later in the evening Cyril Keen 
asked her what she thought of Sunny 
Jim, she said : 

““He doesn’t seem to shine very 
brightly in Dewhurst.” 

Bill’s warmest friends couldn’t have 
said that he did that evening. When 
Colonel Harvey, who, as member of 
the Council had heard very good 
accounts of him, asked him to dinner, 
he made some absurd excuse, and 
as soon as he decently could he 
bolted. 

On their way home Colonel Harvey 














said to his daughter: “ Pity young 
Burton is so shy.” 

“IT didn’t notice that he was,” she 
said ; with perfect truth so far as their 
earlier meeting was concerned. 

Bill’s discomfiture only increased his 


popularity in Dewhurst. The antici- 
pated joke of Caliban—to use the word 
only in a Pickwickian sense—being 
snubbed by Miranda for his forward- 
ness was as nothing to the joke of 
Caliban in a blue funk. It was obvious 
to anybody that his exhibition at the 
rectory was not due to social awkward- 
ness. Barbarian as he was by Dew- 
hurst standards, he “‘ kept his end up,” 
as he would have said, in ordinary 
society by sheer good humour and lack 
of anything like pretence. And in all 
professional matters he showed courage, 
determination, and intelligence. 

One of his earliest exploits was a 
difference with Colonel Harvey over the 
plans of some outbuildings which the 
latter was putting up at the back of 
“The Grange.” The point in dispute 
depended on the interpretation of a 
local by-law regarding the width of 
roads. Both parties were convinced 
that their interpretation was correct ; 
legal opinion had to be taken, and in 
the result the surveyor’s party won. 
People predicted: that the Colonel 
would bear ill-feeling, but the dispute, 
by testing the sportsmanlike character 
of both men, left him and Burton 
better friends than before. Indeed, 
though Bill “ got on” with everybody, 
it was with Colonel Harvey and Dr. 
Gower, partly no doubt from profes- 
sional contact, that he seemed most in 
his element. As they met frequently 
at the club, there was no p2a:ticular 
reason why Colonel Harvey should press 
the invitation to his house. He could 
hardly help seeing that the young 
surveyor greatly admired his daughter, 
but that was an old story ; most of the 
young men of Dewhurst had been in 
love with Enid. So far as Enid was 
concerned, she had seemed more 
attracted by less desirable young men 
than Burton, and nothing had come 
of it. 

In so small a place it was inevitable 
that Miss Harvey and Bill should meet 
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sometimes, and Dewhurst got immense 
amusement out of Bill’s panicky be- 
haviour in her company. Bill was far 
from being a solitary soul; he loved 
dancing, he turned out to be an 
excellent low-comedy actor, and after 
his performance at the cricket supper, 
he was promptly nailed for the choral 
union. Although the appearance of 
Miss Harvey on any scene was enough 
to scare him, it soon became evident 
that he could not bring himself to avoid 
the places where she was likely to 
appear. It became the Dewhurst 
practical joke to try to leave him in 
a téte-d-téte with her ; but whether out 
of compassion or dislike, she always 
helped him to avoid the encounter. 

If Bill was a sheep he was a deter- 
mined one, and presently it was 
observed that he was trying to make 
himself more worthy of Miss Harvey’s 
acquaintance. His own simile of the 
wolf that ate butter and floured its 
paws appeared to be his guide. The 
conception of Miss Harvey he aimed 
at was the one he derived from Bertie 
Sumners, complicated by his own idea 
of her appalling cleverness. He took 
to reading hard on every conceivable 
subject, and became a silent member 
of the debating society—which Miss 
Harvéy had abandoned soon after its 
inception. In Bertie Sumners and Cyril 
Keen he found willing tutors; the 
former from his zeal in handing on the 
light of learning, and the latter from 
his joy in collecting Bill’s “ howlers.” 

It was only then that Miss Harvey’s 
good-natured indifference to Bill 
seemed to turn to active dislike. He 
began to pluck up courage to address 
her on Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses, and got severely snubbed for 
his pains. She treated him with such 
contumely that people said that it 
wasn’t fair. Bill might not be an 
Admirable Crichton ; but, after all, the 
poor fellow was doing his best. Miss 
Harvey was not the sort of person one 
criticised to her face, but Myrtle Price 
was on sufficiently intimate terms with 
her to say : 

“Why are you always so horrid to 
Mr. Burton? I thought everybody 


liked him.” 
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“Lucky man,” said Miss Harvey. 
“Cyril says that he has improved 
immensely since he came here,” said 
Myrtle, intent on her own mission. 
“ He takes quite an intelligent interest 
in things, and Mr. Sumners thinks a 
lot of what he calls his instinctive 
judgment.” 

Miss Harvey looked round quickly 
at the last words. 

“If Mr. Burton would trust a little 
more to his instinctive judgment——” 
she began, and then added hastily : 
“Oh, Mr. Burton is a very worthy 
person, but he’s getting a dreadful 
bore.” 

Questioned afterwards by Cyril Keen, 
Myrtle said that the impression she got 
was that Miss Harvey was rather bored 
with Dewhurst all round. 

‘“‘ Enid is a dear,” she said, “‘ but she 
can’t expect everybody to be as clever 
as you.” 

On the whole, the effect of snubbing 
was to make Bill more cheerful. He 
was not the sort of person to be 
crushed by active hostility from 
woman or man, It was the vague 
atmosphere of superiority that confused 
him. He began to reason things out 
in his slow way. If Miss Harvey was 
cross with him that was all to the 
good. She hadn’t been cross with him 
at the Lomax’s. He didn’t know 
much about women, and, as Sumners 
said, there were women and women ; 
but from his limited experience he 
didn’t believe that even awfully clever 
women rested on a fellow’s arm with 
the confidence with which Miss Harvey 
had rested on his—he looked at it, 
now, with the absurd fondness of the 
lover—at the Lomax’s, unless they 
rather liked a fellow. To account for 
the difference between then and now, 
he must have “ done something.”” He 
didn’t know what it was ; but if a fellow 
had done something, he could always 
say he was sorry, and then, if the other 
fellow, man or woman, was a sports- 
man, one made pals again. The very 
notion of being pals again with Miss 
Harvey gave him a thrill of delight. 
He knocked out his pipe with deter- 
mination. He would ask Miss Harvey 
what he had done. 
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Fortune favoured him sooner than 
he expected—or even desired. Miss 
Myrtle Price was not the only person 
who had noticed that Miss Harvey was 
rather bored with Dewhurst all round. 
Dr. Gower had thought so for some 
time. He hinted as much to his wife 
but she, with her fixed conception of 
Miss Harvey “ on the spiritual plane,” 
said that it was no wonder. London 
was the proper sphere for a_high- 
spirited, intellectual girl like that. 
Everybody had noticed how much 
more contented she seemed when she 
came back in the spring from stopping 
with her aunt in London. 

Dr. Gower smiled in his lazy way, 
but said nothing. On a Saturday 
afternoon in November, a few days 
after Bill Burton had made up his 
mind to ask Miss Harvey what he had 
done, Dr. Gower came upon her, 
leaning on a gate in the neighbourhood 
of the football field, where Bill Burton, 
with his young barbarians were at play. 
Miss Harvey said how beautiful was the 
smoke-blue of the distant hills. Dr. 
Gower said: “ Yes,” and proposed 
that they should go nearer and watch 
the football. 

“Why,,it isn’t a match, is it ?” said 
Miss Harvey, innocently. Dr. Gower 
said that it was only Bill Burton trying 
to make sportsmen out of hooligans, 
and Miss Harvey admitted that she 
supposed he could do that sort of thing 
rather well. She was on her way 
home; she had only stopped for a 
moment. 

On Sunday morning Dr. Gower 
found Bill Burton alone at the club, 
reading “‘Sesame and Lilies.” He 
asked him if he wouldn’t come in to 
supper that evening. 

‘We shall be quite alone,” he said. 

Bill said he should be delighted. 
He didn’t get on particularly well with 
Mrs. Gower, who made him feel what 
he called a Juggins, but he liked Gower, 
and there was an absolutely ripping 
kid called Marjorie. They had finished 
supper, and Bill had Marjorie on his 
knee looking at picture books when 
Miss Harvey came in. She was look- 
ing particularly graceful in a sheath- 
like frock that made Bill think of an 
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iris, with a light veil over her dark 
head, for the evening was fine and 
mild. Whether or not she knew Bill 
was to be there, she did not give Dr. 
Gower away; but behaved as if she 
were in the habit of running in on a 
Sunday evening. 

Bill’s first impulse was to bolt, but 
be recognised immediately that he 
could not. He must stop and look at 
her anyhow. How much the child 
helped him he could not have said, but, 
from the moment Enid stooped to kiss 
her, the Miss Harvey he had been 
learning to please, with such poor 
results, grew fainter and fainter, and 
the friendly girl he remembered at the 
Lomax’s—only with twice her allure- 
ment—grew more and more convincing. 
When she almost leant on his shoulder 
to look at a picture the child called her 
attention to it would have seemed the 
most natural thing in the world to put 
his arm round her. 

His ears tingled at the profane 
thought, and he seemed to hear Bertie 
Sumners saying : ‘‘ She’s all soul.’”” He 
as nearly as possible said, “Oh, damn !”’ 
The funny thing was that the Gowers 
didn’t seem to count—any more than 
the other people at the Lomax’s had 
seemed to count. They were talking, 
but a long way off. But he was very 
conscious of the child as a blessed link, 
and he held on to her tightly. 

When Mrs. Gower said: “ Come, 
Marjorie, it’s nearly nine,” the link 
snapped. The friendly girl was 
Bertie’s Miss Harvey again. That 
the child should, so to speak, bring a 
kiss from Miss Harvey to him, as she 
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said “ good -night,” filled him with 
awe. 

Dr. Gower began to talk to him 
about his chance of the County Sur- 
veyorship, which was falling vacant, 
and Enid was left a listener. Then a 
maid came and said something about 
somebody’s medicine. Dr. Gower 
jumped up with an apology, and then 
Bill understood with mingled joy and 
terror that they were to be left 
alone. 

He began to address Bertie’s Miss 
Harvey : 

“T was reading ”” and then stuck. 
She looked intelligent, but slightly 
bored. This made him angry. 

“Can’t you help a fellow ? ” he said 
savagely, and moved a step towards 
her. She had risen, but did not re- 
treat. Nor did she speak. 

“What have I done?” he began 
again, and then stopped, because he had 
forgotten now why he asked the 
question. 

“ This is simply silly,’ he said. 

“It is, rather,” she said faintly, 
but with the suspicion of a laugh. 
The next moment he had seized her 
roughly, and kissed her again and again 
with incoherent words of endearment— 
not from Bertie’s vocabulary. She 
submitted so easily that he stopped for 
very fear, thinking that he had shocked 
her beyond resentment. But when she 
lifted her dishevelled head she was 
smiling. 

“Am I really?” she murmured, 
holding herself a little away. 

“ Really what ? ”’ he said, puzzled. 

‘“‘ A—a topper,” she said. 
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“Transmission Towers stretch ghost-like across the country.” 
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BY W. ARNOT CRAICK,. 


While the servant problem grows more and more acute in England, American 
women are solving it by dispensing with domestic help entirely. The latest develop- 
ment is to turn domestic science into domestic engineering. An American housekeeper 
will have an electric stove with a clock, by means of which breakfast 1s cooked auto- 
matically ; she utilises patent washers, sweepers, indeed, a whole range of articles to 
which the English woman has been blissfully indifferent—DAILY PAPER. 





woman once lived all her life 

within sound of Niagara Falls 
without ever having set eyes on the 
awe-inspiring spectacle itself. If so, it 
is of a piece with the stories one hears of 
Londoners working day by day in the 
shadow of St. Paul’s Cathedral without 
ever having crossed its threshold 
Proximity to greatness seems invariably 
to breed indifference, if not contempt. 
_ It is quite true that there are people 
living in the Province of Ontario and 
in the State of New York, within 
reasonable travelling distance of the 
great falls of Niagara, who have never 
looked upon the cataract save through 
the medium of photographs. It is to 
them just as much an unexplored 
region as darkest Africa itself. And 
now, incredible event, a manifestation 
of the might of Niagara is being made 
before their very eyes. The mountain 
is actually moving towards Mahomet. 


| is a legend that an old 


The business man in the city of 
Toronto, fifty miles as the crow flies 
from Niagara Falls and eighty-three 
miles by rail around the head of Lake 
Ontario, from where Suspension Bridge 
spans its rocky gorge, rises from his 
bed in the cold, grey dawn of early 
morning and floods his room by one 
twist of the fingers with—Niagara 
Falls. Borne aloft on slim steel towers, 
that stretch in long, ghost-like proces- 
sion over hill and valley a distance of 
ninety-one miles, from Toronto to the 
Falls, a thread of wire conveys an 
infinitesimal portion of .the gigantic 
power of the mighty cataract into his 
bedchamber and transforms the dark- 
ness into brilliant and cheerful light. 

Donning his dressing-gown, he pro- 
ceeds to the bathroom, and placing 
some cold water from the tap in a 
small dish, proceeds to heat it for his 
shaving-mug over—Niagara_ Falls. 


Again the might of the Falls, carried all 
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those miles through storm and sunshine, 
transforms itself into heat, and with mar- 
vellous rapidity warms the chill water. 
When he has dressed, and goes down- 





“By turning a button Niagara Falls will heat the 
iron to the housewife's taste.’ 


stairs to breakfast, he has not stepped 
beyond the influence of this modern 
miracle. If Niagara Falls was able to 
light his bedroom, heat his shaving- 
water, and likewise curl his wife’s hair, 
surely it would not fall short of working 
other wonders. If he is sufficiently 
up-to-date his kitchen is equipped with 
an electric range, and over it his break- 
fast has been prepared, cooked by the 
far-distant energy of the falling water ; 
while on his table stands a neat little 
device over which he can himself make 
toast with celerity, browning the flaky 
white bread simply by turning the 
button. 

After breakfast he telephones, it may 
be, over the long-distance wires to 
Montreal, New York, or Chicago, cities 
hundreds of miles away, his voice 
borne clearly and distinctly by— 
Niagara Falls. He glances into the 
kitchen, and, lo! and behold, the maid 
is busily engaged ironing clothes with— 
Niagara Falls. Out in his garage his 


neat little electric runabout stands 
ready to whisk him to town, its batteries 
charged with power generated by the 
He goes upstairs to bid fare- 


Falls. 
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well to his wife, and finds her at work 
in the sewing-room, and still the 
miraculous surrounds him, for the very 
machine which she is working at is 
stitching a fabric by the aid of— 
Niagara Falls. 

He travels to town in his electric 
runabout, passing on the way street- 
car after street-car filled with business- 
bound men and women. Niagara Falls 
is actually hauling this army of people 
to their work, for it is the energy of 
the Falls which fills the overhead wires 
and drives the motors underneath. At 
his office, adjoining the manufacturing 
plant which he manages, he is by no 
means out of the zone of influence of 
the Falls. The very roar of the 
machinery is a miniature reproduction 
of the vaster sound of the cataract, 
every wheel in the shop turning by the 
resistless force of the falling torrents 
ninety-one miles away. He finds his 
office chilly, and by pressing a button 
turns Niagara Falls into the electric 
fireplace. This heats the room quickly, 


and before he knows it the place is too 
warm. But Niagara Falls is an accom- 
modating power, and the force which 
cool. 


heats can also By pressing 


’ 






“At the breakfast-table it is an easy matter to 
employ Niagara Falls in making toast” 


another button a fan is started, which 
agitates and cools the atmosphere. 
When he returns home at night he 
finds the streets brilliantly illuminated 
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with glowing electric bulbs, radiating 
Niagara power in all directions. 

And yet it is all becoming so much 
of a commonplace that one hardly 
pauses to remember that it is really a 
miracle. Only when something hap- 
pens to interfere with the transmission 
of the power does the city’s dependence 
on the far-distant source of supply 
become apparent. 

Niagara Falls is playing a tremendous 
part in the everyday lives of the 
people, not only of Toronto, but of 
scores of other cities, towns, and 


villages within the reach of its power, 
not to mention the farms where it is 
daily coming into greater and greater 


‘The modern breakfast table where Niagara Falls takes the place of a maid.” 


“All ready ‘or luncheon with the magic power of Niagara at*hand to heat the cha‘ing dish.’ 


use. And all manner of appliances are 
being made by Westinghouse and 
others to use it. 

There are now six power companies 
developing electricity at Niagara Falls, 
two situated on the American side and 
four on the Canadian side, among them 
producing 415,000 horse-power. In 
Ontario the largest power company now 
transmits current a total distance of 
281 miles, and supplies twenty-two 
municipalities, running electric lights 
and electric railways, and supplying 
power for factories, and so on. The 
power lines are being extended, 
until western Ontario, from Toronto to 
Windsor, will be supplied freely with 
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energy from the Falls. White coal 
they call it, and well does it deserve 
the name, for it is as clean and pure as 
the water which generates it. 

Looking at the matter from another 
standpoint, and perhaps, after all, the 
more important one, it is interesting to 
note that this widespread and extensive 
use of Niagara power has been made 
possible to a large extent by 
the intervention of the pro- 
vincial Government of Ontario. 
The Government, acting 
through what is known as 
the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, has undertaken to 
transmit power from the Falls 
by State-owned lines, and to 
sell it at cost price to the 
municipalities. It is, in effect, 
Government ownership applied 
to the transmission and sale of 
electric energy. The current 
is purchased from one of the 
development companies at 
Niagara Falls and sent by 
the Commission to a central 
station at Dundas, fifty-one 
miles distant. From _ there 
one line branches off to Toronto and 
another takes a big loo ‘around 
through Western Ontario, serving the 
smaller cities and towns of that dis- 





in the pantry the maid utilizes Niagara¥Falls*, tO 


polish the silverware.’ 
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trict. The pressure over these lengthy 
transmission lines is 110,000 volts, the 
highest in the world, and the capacity 
100,000 horse-power. 








‘ With the assistance of Niagara Falls and a Westinghouse 
motor.sewing is made a pleasant occupation.’ 


The revolution which the introduc- 
tion of cheap power from Niagara Falls 
is going to work in the industrial and 
domestic life ofthe people of Western 
Ontario is hard to estimate, but that it 
will make important changes is ap- 
parent. Already electric power is 
beginning to be used on the farms for 
lighting purposes, for threshing, for 
churning, and for numerous other 
agricultural operations. Even now 
plans are on foot to employ it in the 
fruit-growing districts for hastening the 
ripening of fruit by illuminating the 
orchards through the hours of dark- 
ness. It is driving hundreds of electric 
cars operating in the rural districts. 
It is even lighting country roads. As 
already described, it has entered the 
city man’s home and lent him its 
assistance in all manner of helpful ways. 
And while as yet its use is not quite as 
general as the opening paragraph of 
this article might lead one to suppose, 
nevertheless it will be taken up rapidly 
when once the hydro-electric system is 
complete. 














SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


A GUIDE TO MANNERS, COMPILED FROM THE OCCASIONAL 
WRITINGS OF REGINALD DRAKE BIFFIN. 


BY HARRY GRAHAM. 


The following papers, in which the author supplies his readers with the sage 
reflections of his friend Biffin upon the practise of those amenities of human inter- 
course that make for social success, are three of a number of similar treatises which are 
shortly to be published* in a frivolous volume entitled ‘‘ The Perfect Gentleman : 


A Guide to Soctal Aspirants.” 
Drake Biffin.) 


(Compiled from the Occasional Writings of Reginald 
In this work such subjects as Art, Letters, Week-end Visiting, 


Dancing and Table-Manners are dealt with in that playful and satirical fashion 
which marks the writings of the ineffable Biffin, as interpreted through the medium 
of his admiring editor. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


I. 
EDwIn IN SOCIETY. 


AN is a social animal, as Seneca 
declares ; all human beings, 
except perhaps members of 

the aristocracy when travelling, prefer 
the companionship of their fellows to 
their own undiluted society, and alto- 
gether fail to appreciate the charms 
that philosophers have always pre- 
tended to find in solitude. 

We love the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife, and are seldom so happy as when 
herding promiscuously together under 
the hospitable roof-tree of some wealthy 
acquaintance, who has ensured the 
success of his entertainment by packing 
three hundred guests into a room which 
under normal conditions could barely 
contain fifty. At parties given by the 
leaders of Society it is a common 
spectacle to see elderly persons of both 
sexes struggling to ascend a con- 
gested staircase to a still more con- 
gested drawing-room, where they re- 
main huddled together for several 
hours, with the praiseworthy patience 
of sardines, until it is time to struggle 
downstairs again, when, after engaging 


in a final struggle in the cloak-room, 
they return to their peaceful homes 
firmly convinced that they have spent 
a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 

Most men, nowadays, infinitely pre- 
fer dining in a teeming restaurant, 
where the waiter bumps the back of 
one’s chair each time he passes, to 
eating their meals amid the dignified 
surroundings of a West-End club, or 
even in what is technically known as 
“the old home.” The spirit of gre- 
gariousness, now so rampant in society, 
is, indeed, rapidly threatening to under- 
mine the popularity of those solemn 
family meals upon which rest the very 
foundations of that domesticity which 
was once the chief, if not the only, 
virtue of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

But before a man can take his place 
with dignity in the ranks of good 
Society, amid that 

“* polished horde, 


Formed of two mighty tribes, the bores and 


bored 
he must earnestly study those graceful 
acts, those thousand decencies upon 
which human intercourse depends for 
whatever of pleasure and charm it 
may offer to mankind. He must 


* The volume will be published very shortly by Mr. Edward Arnold. 
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realise that the same behaviour will 
not suit the restaurant, the theatre, 
and the club; that conduct which is 
becoming in a doctor’s waiting-room is 
unfitted for the boudoir of a Dowager 
Duchess ; while language which sounds 
proper enough on the golf-course may 
well be deemed inappropriate for trans- 
mission into the receiver of a telephone. 
He must remember that his whole 
social success may hang upon his 
ability to appreciate the amenities of 
private life and conform to the rules 
and traditions of good Society, and that 
he will be judged rather by his conduct 
than by any unique moral or intel- 
lectual qualities he may happen to 
possess. A man may, indeed, be an 
admirable husband or father, an excel- 
lent parish councillor, a flourishing and 
respectable stockbroker, or even a 
publisher, and yet through sheer ignor- 
ance of some small technical point of 
social etiquette be doomed to remain 
a total failure, and be treated all his 
life as an outcast and a pariah. 

In this connection I may aptly 
instance the case of my cousin Edwin 
Withers, whose name must be a house- 
hold word to those of my readers who 
study, week by week, the social column 
of the Perfect Lady, that celebrated 
journal written, as its founder boasted, 
“of governesses, by governesses, for 
governesses.” Here, if you like, was 
a man who might well be said to have 
been born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth—a dessert spoon, indeed, to 
judge from the size of that particular 
feature. Wealthy, good-looking, with 
what is called a nice open face, and an 
equally open mind, Edwin Withers had 
every opportunity of becoming a social 
star, and might have spent his early 
manhood leading cotillons and attend- 
ing garden parties, had he but recog- 
nised the duties that Society demands of 
her devotees, and realised the responsi- 
bilities which wealth lays upon the 
shoulders of the leisured classes. 

At the age of two-and-twenty Edwin 
was unfortunately attracted by the 
writings of one Tolstoi—a misguided, 
but, I believe, not unintelligent Rus- 
sian—and persuaded himself that as a 
Christian it behoved him to sell all his 
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goods and give the proceeds to the 
poor. This he at once decided to do, 
and set about disposing of his patri- 
mony of fifteen thousand a year with 
the insane idea that he might thus 
alleviate the lot of the impecunious and 
friendless. I need hardly say how 
shocked Edwin’s relations were by such 
extraordinary behaviour, nor need | 
explain how soon there was a complete 
cessation of that flow of invitations to 
balls and parties which had begun to 
pour in upon him when the amount of 
his income had become generally 
known. His uncle, Archdeacon Bol- 
linger—less famous perhaps as an 
archdeacon than as a lecturer on 
Tariff Reform and President of the 
Landlords’ Self-preservation Society— 
vainly endeavoured to point out to him 
the error of his ways ; explaining with 
wonderful patience that an All-Wise 
Creator had ordained that there should 
always be rich and poor in the world, 
and that it therefore showed a lament- 
able lack of faith to attempt to improve 
upon the workings of Providence. 

“I myself, my dear Edwin,” as the 
Archdeacon kindly observed, patting 
his nephew on the head with a large 
and rather damp hand, ‘I myself am 
not what can, strictly speaking, be 
called a poor man; but I sincerely 
trust that I am not less of a Christian 
on that account.” 

The reverend gentleman was, indeed, 
fairly well off as clergymen go; the 
Yorkshire living, to which the Trustees 
of his old Oxford College had appointed 
him at the age of seventy, he had been 
fortunate enough to dispose of for a 
large sum, which he wisely invested in 
one of the few brewery companies which 
still pay a good dividend ; his Cam- 
bridgeshire parish, of which the popu- 
lation only numbered some four 
hundred . persons, brought him in 
another thirteen hundred pounds a 
year; and with his archidiaconal 
stipend he managed to scrape together 
an annual income of between four and 
five thousand pounds. He was there- 
fore justified in remarking, as he was 
never tired of doing, that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire. But although 
the accusation of poverty could not 
























justly be brought against the Arch- 
deacon, it must not be thought that 
his life was one of entire luxury. He 
was ever a firm believer in the advant- 
ages of occasional abstinence, and on 
Fridays during Lent made it a rule to 
mortify the flesh by eschewing all 
butcher’s meat, and relying for susten- 
ance solely upon the plovers’ eggs, 
grilled mushrooms, fillets of salmon, 
macaroni cheese, créme de _ volaille, 
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be wanting to blow up the Royal 
Family next. He remained unmoved 
by such taunts, and those who were 
responsible for his welfare, and had 
some interest in his finances, at last 
decided that more drastic measures 
must be taken to safeguard his pro- 
perty. They settled, therefore, that 
the state of his mind should be in- 
quired into by a qualified and experi- 
enced medical man. 





“Here he discovered an elderly gentleman fast asleep in an armchair, clutching seven illustrated papers 
in a vice-like grip.” 


rice soufflé, caviare, and a few hot- 
house grapes, which comprised his 
simple midday meal. 

Unluckily for Edwin, neither the 
protestations of his relatives nor the 
adverse criticism of Society could 
divert him from the rash act which he 
contemplated committing. It was in 
vain that his Aunt Emma tried to make 
him see the dangers that lay in wait 
for him by calling him a Socialist, and 
saying that she supposed he would 





That celebrated alienist, Dr. Broad- 
ley Walkhurst, who is such a general 
favourite with the upper classes, among 
whom he enjoys so wide and ever- 
increasing a practice, was called in, 
and on learning that the patient’s 
symptoms included an insane desire to 
divest himself of his wealth, made no 
bones about signing the necessary cer- 
tificate of lunacy. He further recom- 
mended that Edwin should be immedi- 
ately incarcerated in his own private 
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Home for the Half-witted at Hazing- 
fold, where a simple diet and strict 
discipline were supplied to the demented 
for the very reasonable sum of thirty- 
five guineas a week. 

Here Edwin remained for nearly four 
years, and though during that period 
his mind became in other respects 
somewhat unhinged by the sights and 
surroundings of asylum life, his halluci- 
nations regarding the proper distribu- 
tion of wealth gradually vanished. 
And when he was eventually released, 
it was not too late, I am happy to say, 
for him to take his place in London 
Society, not only as an earnest and 
wealthy Christian, but also as one of 
the most popular partis of the season. 
He was elected a member of the 
Junior Ramblers’ Club, in Piccadilly, 
without a single blackball, and has 
since been held up as a pattern to their 
sons by parents who appreciate the 
value of social success, more especially 
when combined with religious piety and 
wealth. 


II. 


EDWIN AT THE JUNIOR RAMBLERS 
CLUB. 


The art of social intercourse may 
probably be seen practised at its very 
best in those fashionable clubs, such as 
the Junior Ramblers’, which play so 
important a part in the life of the 
world’s mercantile metropolis. The 
advantage of belonging to any of the 
most celebrated of these institutions is 
too well known to require explanation ; 
the mere fact of membership is in 
itself a sufficient passport into good 
Society, many hostesses relying entirely 
upon club lists for their dancing men, 
and being willing to issue invitations 
to any young man who can produce a 
satisfactory reference to the accredited 
hall porter of one of the dozen most 
select clubs in London. 

It must, however, be admitted that 
the pleasures enjoyed by clubmen have 
often been excessively lauded in the 
past by persons who rely entirely on 
hearsay for their knowledge of a 
member’s privileges. There still exists— 
and especially in the feminine mind— 
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an idea as to the habits and customs 
of club life which has long ceased to 
bear any sort of relation to fact. The 
poet Cowper’s definition of a club as 
“‘ the scene of savage joys, 
The school of coarse good fellowship and 
noise, 

provides an imaginary picture which is 
nowadays quite misleading and untrue 
to life. The young man who is elected 
a member of the Marlborough or the 
Carlton, and expects to find anything 
in the very least resembling savage 
joys, coarse good fellowship or noise 
within the portals of those dignified 
retreats, will be bitterly disappointed. 
Cowper’s view of club life is, however, 
still very generally adopted by the 
fairer sex. To women a man’s club 
would appear to be a jolly and rather 
dashing haunt, where husbands fore- 
gather to drink whisky, to repeat 
dubious anecdotes culled from the 
pages of the Parisian press, and to 
discuss their own and one another’s 
successful amours. It is usually as- 
sumed to be a “‘ fast’ place, as other- 
wise it would be impossible to account 
for the fact that its attractions fre- 
quently prove superior to the intimate 
delights, fireside enjoyments, and home- 
born happiness of the domestic hearth 
with which it so often successfully 
competes. Nothing, as a matter of 
fact, could be further from the truth. 
The atmosphere of the average club is 
so depressing as to suggest thoughts of 
suicide to the most optimistic of its 
members ; the traditions of club life 
tend to lower the spirits of the most 
vital ; the consumption of whisky is 
so small as to cause despair to any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of how- 
ever sanguine a temperament; the 
exchange of anecdotes, dubious or 
otherwise, is non-existent; and the 
attempted discussion by a member of 
his amours would be frowned upon as a 
flagrant infringement of the unwritten 
rules that govern club-life. 

My cousin, Edwin Withers, once 
assured me that never in his whole life 
did he experience so heartbreaking a 
disillusionment as on the occasion of his 
first visit to the Junior Ramblers’ Club. 
Full of pride at the honour of being 




















elected, he entered the front door 
jauntily enough, but was at once cowed 
by the frigid and suspicious scrutiny of 
the hall-porter, who despatched a page 
boy to inquire the intruder’s name. 
He was uncertain whether he ought to 
keep his hat on his head, as one does 
in shops, or hang it on a peg in the hall, 
as one does at home. He solved the 
problem by 
carrying it in 
his hand— 
thereby at once 
exposing his 
crass ignor- 
ance of club 
etiquette— and 
stumbled ner- 
vously into the 
first room he 
couldsee. This 
chanced to be 
the billiard 
room, a gaunt 
and gloomy 
apartment in 
which two fel- 
low-members, 
whom he did 
not know by 
sight, were 
playing a game 
of “ Pyramids” 
in perfect 
silence. They 
eyed him so 
coldly, and 
evidently re- 
sented his 
presence so 
forcibly, that 
he soon found 
an excuse for 
creeping out of 
the door and 
making his 
way upstairs to the reading-room. 
Here he discovered an elderly gen- 
tleman fast asleep in an armchair, 
clutching seven illustrated papers in 
a vice-like grip which nothing short 
of death could possibly have relaxed. 
It was evident from the appalling 
sounds that issued from the old gentle- 
man’s nose that he had omitted to have 
his adenoids recently cut, and although 
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“*Too bad,’ he replied, ‘Emily's dead.’” 
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Edwin made an attempt to settle 
down on a slippery leather settee with 
a copy of the Financial News, Notes 
and Queries, and the Poulterer’s 
Gazette—the only papers which the 
slumberer had not appropriated—he 
found coherent reading an impossi- 
bility within earshot of this human 
threshing-machine, and hurried away 
to have some 
luncheon. 

The dining- 
room was ab- 
solutely empty, 
save for the 
presence of the 
club’s domestic 
staff and a bust 
of Charles 
James Fox, and 
with his spirits 
rapidly reach- 
ing zero, my 
cousin ordered 
half a cold 
grouse and a 
pint of Pontet 
Canet, and sat 
down at a 
table to enjoy 
his midday 
meal. All this 
time he had 
been carrying 
his top-hat 
about with 
him, and now, 
with a view of 
freeing his 
hands from this 
encumbrance, 
placed it upon 
his head. As 
he began to 
masticate the 
cold grouse, 
he gradually became aware of the 
astonishing fact that each move- 
ment of his jaws was causing his hat to 
oscillate up and down in a peculiar 
fashion, its elevation and depression 
synchronising with the opening and 
closing of his mouth. He looked 
timidly round to find out whether he 
alone had observed this phenomenon, 
and was embarrassed to notice that the 
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eyes of fourteen waiters were fixed 
upon him with undisguised admiration, 
while the wine-waiter was so rivetted 
by the performance that he was slowly 
pouring the Pontet Canet on to the table- 
cloth. Overcome with sudden self- 
consciousness, Edwin swallowed the 
leg of a grouse whole, bit a large piece 
out of his claret glass, rose with a 
smothered oath and rushed headlong 
through the door. 

He reached the general sitting-room 
on the ground floor in a state bordering 
on nervous prostration, and flung him- 
self so noisily into a chair that the 
other occupants of that apartment 
looked up at him in obvious disap- 
proval. In one corner of the room he 
was glad to recognise an old school- 
fellow to whom he crossed over and 
began to relate his recent adventures. 
It was such a relief to meet a familiar 
face that he perhaps gave somewhat 
free play to his tongue, and was 
merrily describing his experiences in 
the dining-room, when all at once a 
surly individual of hectic military mien, 
who had been reading the 71mes in the 
window, turned upon the talkers with 
a loud bark. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” he re- 
marked with some asperity, ‘‘ but may 
I remind you that you are not in 
church?” 

So broad a hint as this rendered it 
impossible for Edwin and his com- 
panion to pursue the conversation any 
further. They therefore relapsed into 
that silence which is nowhere so 
noticeable as in those first-class clubs 
whose atmosphere has been aptly 
described as suggestive of the fact that 
a nobleman is lying dead upstairs. 

Edwin afterwards learned that the 
military man who had objected so 
strongly to his garrulity was no less a 
personage than Colonel Blood-Buster- 
field, one of England’s most famous 
soldiers, upon whose breast a Jubilee 
decoration and two Coronation medals 
bore eloquent testimony to his prowess 
in the streets, and who had twice been 
threatened with the Victorian Order. 
He did yeoman service, as will no doubt 
be remembered, during the South 
African War, as Chief Embarkation 
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Officer at one of our southern seaports, 
where for many months he nobly and 
gallantly distinguished himself, de- 
spatching troops to the front. Being 
on the committee of the Junior 
Ramblers’, he was in a position to 
lodge a formal protest against Edwin’s 
conduct; indeed, my poor cousin 
would undoubtedly have been asked to 
resign had he not been so excessively 
rich that such an idea seemed simply 
preposterous. 

Edwin has often assured me, with 
tears in his eyes, that he found his 
Home at Hazingfold far more cheerful 
than the Junior Ramblers, and I 
must confess that my experience of 
similar institutions has forced me to 
the conclusion that a man’s domestic 
infelicity must be phenomenal before 
he can bring himself to renounce the 
comforts of the most squalid hearth- 
side for the depressing surroundings of 
a smart West-End club. 


IIl. 


THE CORRECT USE OF THE 
TELEPHONE. 


I have endeavoured to explain some 
of the obstacles that lie in the path 
of the social tyro at his club, and 
though I should have been glad to 
expatiate at length upon many kindred 
subjects, the space at my disposal is 
too small to permit of my doing so. 
I will therefore content myself with 
attempting to summarise the principal 
rules that govern conduct upon the 
telephone—that most valuable instru- 
ment of social intercourse. 

The correct use of the telephone 
demands the possession of many noble 
qualities of head and heart—a vivid 
imagination, ready wit, and perfect 
control of the temper. 

It is, for some reason or other, 
extremely difficult to tell lies by tele- 
phone—and by “lies,” I mean, of 
course, those harmless necessary eco- 
nomies of the truth upon which the 
very existence of Society is based. 
When, for instance, some very tiresome 
relative telephones to ask you what 
you are doing to-night, it is necessary 
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for you not only to be able instinc- 
tively to guess whether he intends to 
ask you to dine with him and go to a 
lecture on “ Philosophic Doubt” at 
the Gibbon Club, or whether he is 
going to propose himself to dinner with 
you. In either case you must have 
ready some plausible excuse for de- 
clining his suggestion which shall in 
no way offend his feelings. 

Long years of patient suffering at the 
hands of a too hospitable acquaintance 
has forced me to invent a mythical 
family with whom I can always pte- 
tend to be engaged to dine. These 
useful people I have called “ the 
Egertons,”’ because I feel that there is 
about such a name a good old-fashioned 
English ring, which carries conviction 
and disarms suspicion. So, whenever 
my deaf Uncle Herbert telephones to 
ask me if he may come to luncheon on 
Sunday, ‘‘ Alas!” I reply, ‘‘ I should 
have been delighted to have you, but 
unfortunately I am lunching with the 
Egertons.” I know well that Uncle 
Herbert will never ask me ‘“ Which 
Egertons ?”’ because he is afraid of 
thereby displaying social ignorance ; 
and if he imagines that I mean the 
Tanqueray Egertons, of Lennox Gar- 
dens, or the Joshua Egertons, of Bed- 
ford Square, nobody is any the worse 
for his mistake. The debt that I owe 
to those dear Egertons is one that I 
feel I can never wholly repay ; I can 
only attempt to express my gratitude 
by introducing them to a wide circle 
of readers who may, I trust, discover 
in them the support and assistance that 
I have never failed to find. 

It is not everybody, of course, who 
is as ready as I am at concocting 
telephone excuses, or so happy in the 
results. I remember my brother-in- 
law, Dempster Tod, telling me of a 
dialogue that took place between him 
and Mrs. Constable Bedell, when that 
ruthless hostess’s obstinate importunity 
successfully beat down his weak verbal 
defences. Tod disliked this woman 
particularly, and though she was always 
ringing him up to ask him to come and 
see her, he had hitherto eluded her 


grasp. 
“ Hullo! Is that you, Mr. Tod?” her 


voice came ringing down the telephone 
line one morning at about half past 
eight o’clock, when Dempster had just 
left his bath and was standing shivering 
at the instrument. On realising the 
sex of his interlocutor, he hurriedly 
threw a towel round his shoulders. 

“‘T hope you don’t mind being rung 
up so early ? ” she began. 

“Not at all,” answered Tod. 

“I was wondering whether I could 
persuade you to dine with us on 
Monday next ?”’ inquired Mrs. Bedell. 

“So sorry. I’m afraid I’m dining 
with the—er—an old friend of mine 
from Oxford.” 

“Oh, well, never mind. Perhaps 
Tuesday would suit you better ? ” 

“Ah, no,” said Tod. ‘‘ Tuesday I’m 
engaged to go to the play with a 
cousin,” 

“How about Wednesday?” she 
relentlessly pursued. 

““ Wednesday’s impossible, I fear. 
I’ve got to go away for the day. I 
shan’t be back till late.” 

“Would Thursday, perhaps ——’” 

“No, Thursday wouldn’t either. 
I’ve got some relations coming up from 
the country to dine with me on Thurs- 
day.” 

“‘ Could you possibly manage to come 
on Friday, then ?”’ 

“Oh, hang it all,” exclaimed Tod 
indignantly, “ I’ll come Monday ! ” 

I have already explained that the 
art of telephoning cannot be success- 
fully practised without perfect self- 
control and tact. Loss of temper at 
the mouthpiece may be productive of 
the most disastrous results, and is often 
fraught with consequences most painful 
to all concerned. Mr. Ebenezer Bro- 
man, the well-known American theatri- 
cal manager, told me of a distressing 
episode that occurred within his own 
experience, though I fear that he never 
fully appreciated the sinister nature of 
the part he himself played in the 
affair. 

During the course of his annual visit 
to London last summer he occupied a 
handsome suite of apartments on the 
fifth floor of one of our best hotels. 
The telephone had, of course, been 
installed in his sitting-room, and he 
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suffered much annoyance from being 
rung up at all sorts of inconvenient 
hours—sometimes long before his ser- 
vant had come to call him in the 
morning—and very often by persons to 
whom the Exchange had given the 
wrong number, and who were as 
loth to speak to him as he was to 
listen to them, I mention this fact 
in extenuation of his subsequent 
conduct. 

One morning, at about seven o’clock, 
when he was peacefully dozing in bed, 
the telephone bell in his sitting-room 
began to ring, and continued ringing so 
violently that, at last, in sheer despara- 
tion, he leapt from his bed, hastened to 
the instrument, and unhooked the 
receiver. 
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“Hullo!” he shouted 
“What do you want ?”’ 

“Hullo!’’ came the reply in a 
faint feminine voice. ‘Is _ that 
Emily ? ” 

‘“No!”’ said Mr. Broman, and then 
(as he told me) a brilliant inspiration 
seized him. ‘‘ Haven’t you heard about 
Emily ? ’’ he asked. 

“No.” 

“Too bad,” he replied. 
dead !”’ 

A loud shriek at the other end of the 
telephone was succeeded by perfect 
silence. 

‘““T guess she'll not trouble to ring 
up Emily again this morning!’ mur- 
mured the heartless impresario, as he 
climbed slowly back into bed. 


angrily. 


“ Emily’s 





GULLS AT BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE - 


BOVE the murky river 

They lightly wheel and poise ; 

Unheeding all the clamour 
Of moving crowds and noise. 
Like hoary ghosts, tall houses, 
Barges, and wharves emerge ; 
From out the fog and blackness 
Sullen grey waters surge. 


Streets, river, men and women, 


One ugly squalor seem ; 


Peering from misty vapour, 


Creatures of some strange dream. 


Yet over all float stately 


In curve on curve of grace, 
Seagulls, who flash and hover 
Above the teeming place. 


Look up some passers in the crowd, 
Beyond the murk to see 

Light swooping gulls about the bridge, 
In gracious mystery. 

Thus—from the ugliness of Life, 

Its dirt, disgust, and din, 

Beauty can call man’s spirit free, 

Her courts to enter in. 
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Photo] The Emperor's Chair in the Temple of Heaven at Pekin. [Record Press 


BITS OF CHINA. 


THE WAYS, CUSTOMS, AND PECULIARITIES OF A 
REMARKABLE PEOPLE. 


BY CAPT. E. W. S. MAHON, R.E. 


The conditions under which English people live in China vary tremendously 
with the locality. In the big treaty ports, such as Shanghai and Tientsin, for instance, 
there are sumptuous hotels with all modern conveniences and shops at which you 
can buy practically anything. There are generally theatres and other attractions, 
dances and dinner parties galore, with golf, tennis, polo on Chinese ponies, and 
periodical race meetings by way of amusements. In Pekin, on the other hand, 
the European community ts almost entirely official, consequently they are practically 
dependent upon their own resources for amusement. Having lived and travelled 
much tn that strange country, I give here a few notes about some of the ways, customs, 
and peculiarities of its remarkable peoples. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR, AND FROM 
OTHER SOURCES. 


THE CLIMATE OF PEKIN. zero Fahr., and hardly ever rises above 

HE climate of Pekin is not agree- 10° Fahr. for the whole of three months. 

able on the whole; it is ex- The cold itself is not objectionable, 
ceedingly cold in winter, when as it is dry, but at this season of the 

the thermometer frequently falls below year the wind, when it blows, is from 
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the North, and pierces through the 
thickest and warmest clothing ; more- 
over, the air is full of extremely fine 
yellow dust, which is supposed to be 
blown originally from the Mongolian 
deserts, and if you venture out on these 
days your eyes, nose, mouth, and ears 
are soon filled with this dust (which has 
by this time become filthy by contact 
with the Pekin streets), your face be- 
comes the colour of pea soup, and your 
clothes the same, which is very un- 
pleasant, to say the least of it. 

In the warm season the days become 
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along), or you can be driven in a 
Chinese cart, and probably get jolted 
to pieces. 

Some Chinese ponies are very plea- 
sant to ride; they amble along instead 
of walking, and run instead of trotting 
and cantering,so that you sit still in the 
saddle as if in a chair all the time. 
Most of them shy at something, and 
some at everything they possibly can. 
A Chinese pony generally snorts with 
terror the first time he meets a Euro- 
pean, as he objects to the smell, so they 
say. They are very hardy little beasts, 





























Manchu ladies in the railway station at Pekin. 


very hot and steamy after the rains, 
the thermometer rising to over 100° 
Fahr., the nights then are almost un- 
bearable, as, in addition to the heat, 
mosquitoes abound and are very 
venomous. 


CHINESE PONIES AND CHINESE 
SERVANTS. 


If you have a decent pony, the most 
comfortable way to get about in Pekin 
is to ride, otherwise you take a rick- 
shaw (a light two-wheeled vehicle with 
one seat, and shafts between which a 
Chinese coolie runs and pulls you 


brought from Manchuria, and are really 
the same as those which have been 
taken for Captain Scott’s dash to the 
South Pole. 

The Chinese make very good cooks, 
they are especially good at cooking 
eggs and fish in any form. As house- 
boys, too, they can be most useful, 
but they are very inclined to be lazy. 
A good Chinese boy will look after his 
master well, and as long as he is allowed 
to make his own commission or 
“squeeze’”’ will see that he is not 
imposed upon unduly by others. They 
look very neat when their clothes are 

















clean and their heads are properly 
shaved, and, of course, they should not 
be allowed to appear before you other- 
wise. 

The servants in the coast towns 
generally all speak “‘ Pidgin English,” 
an almost universal language along 
the coast, and foreigners of all nation- 
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That no belong plopper: That is not right. 
Good fashion: Well. 


Go, catch me one piecee, coolie: Go and 
fetch a coolie for me. 

He makee plenty bobbery: He made a 
great noise, or he gave a lot of trouble. 

Pidgin English for steamboat is: Big 
samoan one piecee chimney, two piecee 
bamboo, inside walkee. 
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The inside of the Imperial Palace grounds on the side of the lake. 


alities use it when talking to the 
Chinese, and also to other foreigners 
on occasions when two of them get 
together, neither of whom can speak 
the other’s language ; in fact, it is a 
kind of local Esperanto. Here are 
some specimens : 


My no savee: I don’t know. 
My no can do: I can’t. 


[Record Press 


View from the Marble Bridge. 


THE FORBIDDEN CITY AND THE 
EMPEROR’S PALACE. 

Pekin is a very large city, its outer 
walls enclosing an area of about twenty- 
five square miles, and it is about thirty 
miles in circumference. It consists of 
two cities—the Chinese and the Tartar ; 
the latter abuts on to the northern 
wall of the former and encloses the 
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Imperial City, which again encloses 
the Forbidden City in which the 
Emperor’s Palace is situated. Each of 
these cities is rigidly enclosed by high 
walls. The walls of the Tartar city 
are 50 feet high, 60 feet thick at the 
base, and 40 feet broad at the top. 
The front and rear faces of the wall are 
retaining walls, formed of huge blocks 
of stone, the space between the walls 
being filled with rammed earth and 
stones. The top of the wall is paved 
to form a road, and the front face of it 
is battlemented for 
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A City OF GARDENS. 

There are plenty of open spaces 
within the walls, especially in the 
Chinese city. The Tartar city is more 
densely populated, but, as there are 
innumerable temples and many man- 
sions standing within their own 
grounds, the city is by no means 
crowded, and a view of it from the walls 
discloses a huge city of gardens, with 
the shining roofs of the temples, 
palaces, and mansions mingling among 
the trees surrounding them; grey, 

green, blue, yel- 





low, and red, the 





protective pur- 
poses. At inter- 


glazed-tiled roofs 





vals along the wall 
are huge but- 
tresses, which pro- 
vide for the flank 
defence. The wall 
of the Chinese city 
is similar but 
much smaller, 
being only 30 feet 
high, 25 feet thick 
at the base, and 
15 feet at the top. 
There are sixteen 
gates to the city, 
each of which is 
protected bya 
semicircular 
screen of wall sur- 
mounted by a 
tower three or 
four stories high, 
intended as a pro- 
tection for the 











make a very 
pleasing effect, 
and one forgets 
the dirt and 


squalor which 
underlie the 
view. 


The Foreign 
Legation quarter 
is situated close 
to the south-east 
wall of the Tartar 
city. The British 
Legation is one of 
the finest, and has 
a large extent of 
grounds round it. 
It was the central 
point of the siege 
at the time of the 
Boxer rising in 
1900. 

All round in 











front of the walls 





entrance and to 
keep out devils. 
The Chinese con- 
sider it very bad to have straight- 
through entrances to their towns 
and houses, as evil spirits are able 
to enter unchecked. They are sup- 
posed to be baffled if they have to 
turn to one side, so the Chinese 
always make winding entrances through 
double gates to their towns and put 
up screens to the entrance doors of 
their dwellings, either building a wall 
across in front of the door outside, or 
putting a screen across the inside, 
with luck- bringing remarks written 
upon it. 


A very old Chinaman and his pipe. 





of Pekin and 
along the south 
wall of the Tartar city there are broad 
moats filled with water, which are used 
for water traffic. They connect outside 
the south-east of the Tartar city with 
a canal, which runs to join the Pei-ho 
at Tung Chao, about twelve miles east 
of Pekin. The Pei-ho is the river 
which the allies followed when marching 
to the relief of the Legations. In the 
winter all these waterways are frozen 
over with ice several feet thick. Then 
the Chinese produce sledges and travel 
up and down on them with their 
goods. These are ofall sizes ; light ones, 




















like toboggans for one passenger, are 
propelled by a man standing up behind 
and pushing off the ice with a stick; 
these get along ata famous rate. Large 
ones, to carry ten and twelve passen- 
gers, are pulled along bya coolie—they 
are a sort of ice omnibuses, and make 
a good thing out of it. In Pekin the 
Chinese cut the ice out of the moats in 
huge blocks, and store it underground 
for use in the 
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coloured silk robes and wide em- 
broidered silk trousers. Their tiny feet 
projecting from these do not look 
at all attractive from a European 
point of view, but the Chinese con- 
sider them a great beauty, and 
profess to admire the ungainly way 
in which they hobble along. The 
smaller the foot and the more un- 
gainly the hobble, the more attractive 

is the proud 








summer. 


CLOTHES AND 
FEET. 


The clothes 
worn by a man 
and woman are 
very similar, 
and consist 
roughly of 
trousers and a 
skirted coat, 
the man’s skirts 
being longer 
thanthe 
woman’s and 
reaching about 
half-way below 
the knee. It is 
considered un- 
womanly not to 
wear trousers, 
and a man is 
considered im- 
properly 
dressed if he 
has not got long 
skirtsto his 
coat. A woman 
is not sup- 











possessor of 
these ‘“‘ defects”’ 
in the eyes of 
her husband 
and his friends. 


PIGTAILS THE 
ROAD TO 
HEAVEN. 


Before the 
Manchu in- 
vasion in the 
seventeenth 
century China- 
men used to 
wear their 
hair done up 
in a2 knot 
at the back of 
their heads; 
but after the 
conquest they 
were made to 
wear a pigtail 
and shave the 
front part of 
their heads. 
To make this 
infliction (in 
reality a mark 























posed to expose 
any part of her 
body to public 
view except her face, she keeps even 
her hands tucked away in long sleeves ; 
so that to a Chinese mind European 
clothes, especially a woman’s evening 
dress, are most immoral. Among the 
country people it would sometimes be 
difficult to distinguish a man from a 
woman if it were not for the difference 
m the hair and the feet. In the 
towns the better class Chinese ladies 
dress very sumptuously, with delicately 


A high-class Chinaman in Pekin. 


of subjection 
to the Manchu 
rule) more 
palatable, their superstitious natures 
were appealed to, and they were 
made to believe that a pigtail was 
necessary to enable them to be 
hauled up to Heaven. It certainly 
makes a very effective means for 


capturing and holding bad characters, 
and one frequently sees three or four 
of these gentry being marched along by 
the police with their pigtails tied 
together. 
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High-class Chinese plait silk into 
their pigtails to make them longer, and 
the ends of the strings hang down 
about their knees. It is an insult for 
a Chinaman to talk to his superior 
with his pigtail wound round his head, 
and it is also an insult for him to take 
his hat off when he comes to visit you 
or if he meets you in the street. It is 
considered good form to expectorate 
freely and noisily when in company, 
which isa most disgusting habit. Officials 
and Chinese of the leisured classes allow 
two or more of their finger nails to 
grow several inches in length, as an 
indication that 
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straight, with tiny bowls which only 
hold enough for about three puffs at a 
time, so that when a Chinaman smokes 
he is continually refilling his pipe. 
The light is obtained from a rolled-up 
spill of tinder paper which slowly 
smoulders until coaxed into a flame 
by blowing on it sharply in a peculiar 
way with a kind of spitting noise. 
This has to be done each time the 
pipe is refilled, so that they are kept 
pretty busy when they indulge in a 

smoke. 
The Chinese are great gourmets, and 
love feeding. Eating-houses abound 
everywhere, 








they do not 
have to work 
with thei¢ 
hands. I dare- 
say they find 
these long nails 
useful in some 
way, but they 
must be very 
inconvenient 
and liable to 
catch in every- 
thing. All the 
men, as well as 
the women, 
carry fans, 
which they 
stick in the back 
of their necks or 
in their boots. 
In addition to 











and invariably 
do a_ good 
business. Pork 
is a favourite 
dish, and is pre- 
pared in num- 
bers of ways. 
Beef is’ not 
eaten, but the 
Mahomedans 
eat mutton. 
Rice. -1s, of 
course, the 
staple food, and 
is eaten at 
every meal, ex- 
cept by those 
who cannot 
afford it. Fish, 
pork, chicken, 
vegetables of 











the difference 


various kinds, 





in the feet, 
Chinese women 
can be discriminated from Manchu 
women by the way they do their hair. 
The former have it done at the back, 
and covered with a number of little 
ornaments of gold filigree, jade, and 
imitation flowers. The Manchu women 
do theirs round an ornament placed 
across the head on top, which looks 
like a pair of horns; at first sight they 
remind one forcibly of the pictures of 
the Duchess in “ Alice in Wonderland.” 


TOBACCO AND FEEDING. 


Tobacco smoking is general among 
both sexes; the pipes are long and 


Dinner, showing how chopsticks are used. 





macaroni, bean 
curd, and eggs 
are eaten as_ relishes with the 
rice. They have numberless sauces, 
of which one of the chief ingredients is 
said to be black beetles, and they 
pickle every imaginable thing. Eggs 
which have been preserved under- 
ground in a mixture of salt, lime, and 
wood ashes for fifty years or so are 
considered a great delicacy; they are 
then of a greeny black colour, and not 
at all inviting. They also preserve 
them in Samshui, a spirit made from 
rice, which should be more palatable. 
Down in the south dogs are specially 
fattened up for eating, but this is not 
done to any extent in Pekin. 
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A SMART DINNER PARTY. 

Official Chinese dinner parties are 
very wearisome affairs, they continue 
for hours, and are one continuous 
parade of effusive affability and most 
punctiliously conventional etiquette 
from start to finish. There are usually 
about twenty-four courses, and your 
host is deeply offended if you do not 
partake of them all; moreover, he 
every now and then selects what he 
considers a particularly tempting morsel 
with his chopsticks and puts it on 
your plate. Each course is brought 
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birds’ nests, stewed ducks’ tongues, 
sharks’ fins, or pickled seaweed. The 
only liquor drunk at these dinners is 
hot Samshui, which is served in little 
bowls. Everyone drinks everyone 
else’s health several times, and the 
conversation generally consists of most 
flattering appreciations of the capa- 
bilities and qualities of the person to 
whom you happen to be speaking at 
the time, varied by a corresponding 
depreciation of yourself and every- 
thing connected with you, all of which 
is very boring. 



































Group of Chinese watching a Theatre at Pekin. 


Trepidation among the ladies, who object to being 


photographed. 


round in a bowl, from which everyone 
helps himself with his chopsticks, 
which are rather thinner and longer 
than an ordinary pencil, made of wood, 
bone, or ivory, and both held by the 
thumb and fingers of the right hand. 
Chopsticks are awkward to use at first, 
but one soon gets into the trick. The 
food is picked up between the points 
and transferred to the mouth; as there 
are no knives on the table, it is served 
up ready cut into small pieces suitable 
for a mouthful. Some of the great 
delicacies given at big dinners would 
be considered very weird in England, 
such as soup made from sea slugs, or 


CHINESE Housis. 

The Chinese are a very temperate 
race. Their principal beverage is tea, 
which they drink at all hours of the 
day. It is not prepared as in Eng- 
land ; a few leaves of tea are placed 
in a bowl, and hot water which has 
boiled is poured in, a smaller bowl is 
then inverted upon it, and it is allowed 
to stand for a short time. The best 
tea has jasmine flowers mixed with it, 
which gives it a delightful scented 
flavour. Poor people who cannot 
afford tea drink hot water instead ; they 
never drink it cold, and every house 
you go to always has a kettle on the boil. 
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There are no fireplaces in Chinese 
houses. For heating their living rooms 
they build a broad masonry seat all 
along one side of the room, this is 
hollow underneath, and connected with 
a flue outside; there is also a door 
leading into the interior of the Kong, 
as it is called, and here a fire of wood 
or other inflammable material is kept 
up; this makes the seat quite warm 
and comfortable, both for sitting on 
and sleeping on at night. 
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they leave the family and join that of 
theirhusbands. Marriages take place at 
a very early age, owing to this necessity 
of raising sons, and as soon as a boy be- 
comes of a marriagable age steps are 
taken to procure a wife for him. He has 
nothing to do with the choice; there 
are women who make a special business 
of arranging marriages. They make 
themselves acquainted with all the 
elder children round, and, when asked 
by the parents of some boy, she selects 
































Sledge on the frozen moat inside the wall of Pekin. 


CHILDREN AND PARENTS. 


The main underlying principle which 
governs Chinese life is the reverence of 
children for their parents. The father 
is the head of the family, and all 
members of it are expected to conform 
to his wishes. Any honour earned by 
one of his children is reflected back to 
him, and if they should commit any crime 
the disgrace falls equally on hisshoulders. 

If a man has no son he must 
adopt one. Daughters are looked 
upon as a nuisance, as they are nothing 
but an expense until they marry, when 


some girl she knows whom she thinks 
would suit, goes to the girl’s parents 
with full information as to the name, 
date, and hour of birth of the intending 
bridegroom. This information they 
submit to a fortune-teller, who casts his 
horoscope and decides if a marriage 
with him would be favourable or not. 
If favourable, similar information about 
the girl is given through the match- 
maker to the boy’s parents, who submit 
it to their fortune-teller for approval. 
If all is right a day is fixed, presents 
exchanged, and the marriage takes 
place in due course. 





























THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 


The Story of a “Lunger.” 


BY HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS. 


who thinks himself only half- 
To the wreck buoyed up 


“ P rho th health to the City man 


sick ? 
daily by an elusive tide of wealth? 
Dr. Briggs turned with a sceptical 
shake -of the head towards three 
blanket-enveloped men reclining in in- 
valid‘ chairs. ‘* Might better try to 
hold Niagara from tumbling over the 
falls! No, sir, you fellows welter 
along until the acid atmosphere bites 
a piece out of your lungs—then you 
take the Lungers’ Express for the 
health resorts. And, believe me, the 
symptoms of every one of you are iden- 
tical: weak lungs, dim vision, mean 
thoughts, soul shrunk like a pigmy’s, 
and a ‘dark-brown taste of defeat on 
waking even on the brightest of morn- 
ings—haven’t I hit it?’? He paused 
inquiringly. 

Baldwin and Meeker had: arrived 
from the East in a very fragile condi- 
tion of health the day before. Belclair 
had been a patient at the doctor’s tiny 
log-cabin sanatorium—perched an a 
rocky ‘mountain-side several thousand 
feet above the lovely Paradise Valley— 
for the past week. On the broad 
verandah, where they now sat enjoying 
the crisp evening air of the mountains, 
they likewise ate, slept—and lived. 
The doctor’s discourse with _ his 
patients always had in it all the vigour 
of tone, suggestion, and effect of a 
tonic itself. They always seemed con- 
tent to nod languidly, and he was well 


pleased to:carry on the lion’s share of 
the conversation. 

‘“Yes, you come out here _half- 
dead,’’ he continued, ‘‘ filled with, a 
dread of bitter doses to come. And 
what do I prescribe? Why, simply a 
steady diet of this clear-aired, rugged 
region! For breakfast I have you 
take a full-fledged mountain range ; 
for lunch a noon-day vista showing the 
world under your feet; and, before 
making a supper off of fresh, giant- 
hill thought, I arrange for you to 
bathe for one hour in ruddy mountain 
sunset cooled by the rising’ mists of a 
hundred-mile valley ! And what is the 
result?’’ he concluded, carrying his 
hearers along with his own exuber- 
ance. ‘‘ Why, in a couple of vears 
you have a vision that can see back to 
the heart of Adam—thoughts big 
enough to hold the universe, and still 
leave room for heaven; a soul capable 
of all the primeval joys of man sea- 
soned with essence of heaven; and a 
daily waking sense of the power to tear 
up forests by the roots and lead a host 
to conauest.”’ 

The three invalids had turned in 
their chairs, surveying him with a look 
that plainly said that they considered 
him but another—and most remarkable 
—wonder of this great and glowing 
West. Baldwin had stretched his thin 
neck far out of his blanket like a 
turtle, while something like hope came 
in his eyes; Meeker’s dead-white 
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hands flashed in the dim light as he 
seized the arms of his chair in an effort 
to brace up; Belchair chewed his thin 
moustache more determinedly. 

‘* I know, gentlemen, that sounds as 
though I was laying it on thick,’’ ob- 
served the doctor, meeting their gaze, 
‘* but some of the miraculous changes 
in human natures that I’ve seen are 
almost beyond comprehension. 

‘*T can’t explain what it is that gets 
into the people up here,’’ he went on, 
his tone touched with a mysterious 
softness, ‘‘ some uncatalogued elixir in 
the air, maybe. But you get these 
high places into the system; you begin 
to see and reckon everything from a 
great altitude, and get to be on speak- 
ing terms with the heavens and the 
stars, and see men and their mightiest 
works like ants crawling about their 
hills far beneath you. 

‘* Then there comes a final stage in 
your development—lI ’ve felt it ; they’ve 
all felt: it—some day it’ll sweep you 
fellows off your feet like a whirlwind 
inspiration,’’ he assured them, fixing 
his clear gaze on each. ‘* And then 
every mother’s son of ’em—and 
daughter, too—gets the inevitable 
idea—namely, of doing the greatest 
thing in the world. 

‘* Look up there above us—sce those 
lights? ’’ The doctor lifted his power- 
ful arm, pointing towards twinkling 
points flashing here and there like 
jewels among the crags _ above. 
‘** Lungers ’ shacks, every one of ’em. 
Came here to die. Now they’re 
staying to live out long lives! That's 
where my patients go when they begin 
to get well, and the magic spell I 
speak of seizes them.”’ 

‘* And you may readily guess their 
little dramas are interesting,’’ the 
doctor observed, filling his pipe. 
‘* Some are ludicrous, while others are 
pathetic and a few sublime, for it never 
fails to bring to the surface the primi- 
tive character of man, although buried 
for a thousand years among his ances- 
tors. 

‘** T’ll give you briefly the history of 
a case in point if you’d like—the most 
remarkable one, by the way, I’ve 
known. It can’t fail to interest and 
encourage you. Besides, you’ll never 
meet the Corsons, for a couple of 
months ago they moved away to a 
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mountain region somewhere in Mon- 
tana—for sufficient reasons, you'll 
agree.”’ 

The doctor paused a moment as 
though waiting for a voice of dissent. 
Noting, however, only a movement of 





‘expectancy on the part of his silent 


hearers, he proceeded without inter- 
ruption :— 

Corson had been caught young, 
there in your city, between the upper 
millstone of money and the nether one 
of desire to get more, and ten years of 
grinding had worn him—body and soul 
—as thin as a transparent wafer. 
When I got him all the opaque and 
solid features of a man—health, ambi- 
tion, will-power—were gone! The 
most noticeable signs of life were a few 
drops of anaemic blood, which now and 
then stained his handkerchief. 

An immediate examination showed 
that his lungs weren’t so bad; _ but 
rather that for years he’d been feeding 
ambition with his vitals—like the 
Spartan youth and wolf you read 
about. And, too, he’d given up hope, 
which, I warn you, is a terrible thing. 
‘I gave the man a month to live— 
even in this healing atmosphere. 

Up to that time I had not taken into 
consideration one element—or person, 
I should, say—Corson’s young wife. 

It was she who had brought him, 
bodily—still fighting against it—to me. 

Mrs. Corson was a little woman; 
with a stocky form that made you 
think of a stone wall. After that I 
can only remember—one can never for- 
get them—her eyes! Gad, what 
eyes! They spoke, they sang, they 
pleaded, they wept, and finally—they 
won! I'd tell you they were black if 
I was sure they were, but I’ve seen 
them a troubled green and a fiery red 
as well. The first time I looked into 
them they swept my brain like a 
shower of burning sparks. I was 
numbering her husband’s days when 
she came forward, seizing my hand 
with a firmness that told of purpose 
and capability. She had divined my 
thoughts. 

‘‘ Doctor, you and I are going to 
save my husband's life,’’ she said, in 
a subdued tone he could not hear. 
‘‘ He’s given it up; so’ve you—but | 
haven’t. I’ve strength, health, hope 
—everything that he hasn’t. _ If ne- 
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cessary I mean to put them all into 
him. I’m determined to save his life, 
even if it takes mine to do it. I’m a 
lover and a worshipper of life, and I 
consider it the greatest thing in the 
world! Therefore, don't be afraid, 
doctor, to put my determination to any 
test.” 

Well, the effect of this girl’s words 
and personality on me was galvanic. 
I cast a sidelong glance at the human 
wreck and saw him in a new light. 

‘*Let me suggest first of all, 
doctor,’’ she continued, ‘* that he hates 
medicine. Give him as little as pos- 
sible—rather treat his imagination. 
It’s the only faculty that hasn’t been 
undermined; in fact, it’s his most 
powerful natural gift, and if we can 
rouse it, he’s saved!’ 

‘*Then have no fear, for the daily 
scene from this verandah will stimulate 
and gratify the greediest imagina- 
tion ”’ 

‘* Then we’ve solved it! ’’ she cried, 
as though her husband had already 
risen endowed with the health and 
strength of the hills. 

The woman’s vigour and courage 
were wonderful. 

Next day the battle royal began ; 
Corson wasting his meagre strength 
to resist every effort that was made 
to help him, and she willing that he 
should be helped to live. 

Day after day they sat on this 
verandah. He listless, his mind and 
soul wrapped in an almost palpable 
mantle of death and defeat—petulantly 
refusing to see, to eat, to live. And 
she—she was everywhere, she did 
everything, she saw everything, and 
when he would show a glimmer of in- 
telligence then she described to him 
what she saw yonder across this grand 
valley of ours, in a low voice that 
swept along like an artist’s brush, 
painting scenes with wonderful outline 
Even then for days he 
scarcely lifted his eyes. : 

Although I knew that the man was 
sick—that the flame of life barely 
flickered—I hated him for what ap- 
peared such downright stubbornness 
under that girl’s compelling sugges- 
tion. 

Then suddenly—it was on a splen- 
did evening during the third week they 
were here—things—our things up 
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here: the wine-like air, the immensity 
of space and all—began to grip him. 
All through her vital efforts, to be 
sure. 

The three of us sat, as most people 
do of a night up here, marvelling that 
the things that we’d always thought of 
as impossible and far away seemed so 
—well, so near and possible to us. 
When suddenly Corson, in almost the 
first words he had uttered, echoed this 
very thought: ‘‘ Look at the stars,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ seems as though one could 
pick a basketful from that ridge oppo- 
site!’ 

‘* Isn’t it wonderful! ’’ breathed his 
wife, meaning something more than 
the proximity of the stars. 

Many minutes passed in silence, and 
I could see from the.brilliance of her 
eyes that they were singing a song of 
thanksgiving. Then he spoke again 
after puzzling out something in the 
distance :— 

‘* See that sword-gash in the side 
of that mountain over there, Jennie? 
Well, there’s blood rising from. the 
wound ! ”’ 

Mrs. Corson looked in alarm, first 
at her husband, then to the place he 
had indicated. : 

‘*A fire in the valley—isn’t it, 
doctor? ’’ she asked, turning to me. 

I, too, had been watching it. In 
the deep cleft of the mountain’s black 
silhouette yonder a lambent blood-like 
flame was slowly jetting, bearing little 
resemblance to the rising moon, and 
seemingly more than three thousand 
feet below us. 

Of our three visions, his was by far 
the most sublime—that was the point. 

At last she had done it. His wonder- 
ful imaginative powers had been fired! 

From that moment he was like a 
mature person suddenly come upon his 
five senses which he had never used 
before. In consequence, he mended 
just as rapidly as a crumbling human 
structure can assimilate the billions of 
healing germs necessary to turn the 
tide of Death into Life. It meant now 
but a matter of time—long, patient 
waiting—maybe years, on the part of 
that wonderful little woman. But I 
had no fear of her failing. That 
woman was born to conquer. 

Thus weeks grew into months, and 
I spent hours watching him as he sat 
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here, seldom speaking, only gazing, 
gazing out yonder, and it was not long 
before I noted wonderfully expressive 
lineaments being moulded where before 
were only blank, soulless features. By 
day his face was lighted with an in- 
satiable, hungry wonder; by night his 
eyes grew luminous with the glamour 
of the stars.. Thus his soul grew to 
be a perfectly formed giant—you could 
see something of it in his eyes; you 
simply knew that they saw beyond, 
above, and into things few men ever 
saw. 

‘He took on little flesh, however ; in 
fact, he just remained the bundle of 
bones that disease had caricatured him 
~-nearlv six feet of them patched to- 
gether so awkwardly that you won- 
dered why they didn’t rattle when he 
moved. 

To make clear Cordon’s rermarkable 
future conduct one must understand 
the extraordinary facts of his case. 
Here was a man born anew; a soul 
waking suddenly within a wreck of 
humanity just at the moment it was 
tottering over the abyss, and thus 
springing into higher life with flood- 
gates wide open—a condition seldom 
vouchsafed to man. Only one man 
in a million could get drunk with 
health as he did—that’s because he 
took it on an empty soul! It seems 
it should have made of him a man 
ahead of his time, but it didn’t—he be- 
came the primitive article. 

At the end of five months his rest- 
less nature became so insistent in its 
demands to be up and doing that I was 
obliged to help move them up to a 
little shack—which you can. sce_ by 
daylight—almost «a _ thousand feet 
above us here, situated on a jutting 
slab of rock that Fangs like the leaf 
of a table over the abyss. ‘* Cragside,”’ 
they called it. 

My. professional calls partook of the 
nature of casual social visits now. 1 


had an uneasy doubt about things 
going along regularly. Mrs. Corson 


always entertained me, and seemed ex- 
tremely glad to see me. Corson was 
a boor of unsociabilitvy, and I was 
obliged to study him from a distance. 
You may be sure that I firied that 
little woman thus exiled in «a mountain 


wilderness alone with a half-wild man. 
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And, sure enough, one day I found her 
complaining. : 

** His eternal silence is so trying,” 
she said, drawing me _ aside -from 
where he sat. ‘* Why, often a whole 
day goes by and his only words are— 
and I want you to explain them if you 


can, doctor— the greatest thing ‘in 
the world!’ He often repeats them 


over and over again- —not to me, but 
to himself. Doctor, do you think———”’ 

She was afraid of his mind, but I 
wasn't after hearing the symptoms. I 
knew now that he was one of us, only 
more so—a prodigy. 

I became fearful of what gigantic, 
and, no doubt, eccentric enterprise his 
imagination would conceive as_ his 
greatest thing in the world. 

I tried to explain to her, but only 
partly succeeded. : 

Then it seemed but a short while 
from the first time .I saw him crawl- 
ing about Cragside like a bundle of 
bones, until, with apprehensive alarm, 
I espied him striding and leaping over 
the rocky crags up there like a cha- 


mois. I say it seemed a short while, 
though it must. have taken several 
months to bring about this startling 


change. | He played with his. new- 
found strength like a delighted boy 
with a new toy. He would amuse 
himself by breaking limbs from stal- 
wart trees, hurling great stones into 
the chasm yonder, aad. doing’ all sorts 
of wild and daring feats. 

And underlying every act was the 
primitive brute impulse that sought. to 
destroy, to rend asunder, to kill.. Like 
the untutored child who itches to crush 
insects, kill birds, and cut short’ the 
existence of creatures, so did 
Corson value all life lightly—even his 
own, as future events proved. 

Now I come to the time when I got 
the first intimation that. something like 
a contest had cropped up between Cor- 
son and his wife. I had quite passed 
over any possibility of her becoming 
infected. 

Nevertheless, it had come to pass; 
and the mysterious something that had 


God's 


got into the soul of her husband_ to 
such a wonderful. degree, and gets 


into all who dwell at length cheek by 
jowl with these mountain peaks, 
chasms, and this rugged giant land- 























scape had at last thrust her into a 
struggle for supremacy. 

I learned the truth one day from a 
strange flash of confidence. 

** Doctor, I have found out what he 
considers the greatest thing in the 
world,’ she cried, with a tierce resent- 
ment that caused me to wonder. ‘‘And 
what do you think it is?—to destroy, 
to kill.’’ 

She was trembling violently from 
the contempt she felt. 


‘* He of all men to hold life cheap !”’ 
she continued, those wonderful eves 
flashing red, like burning coals. 


‘** Why, his joy of living is the keenest 
I've ever seen. And here I’ve been 
willing the very life into him at heaven 


knows what sacrifice for these two 
years past that he might come at 
length to love it, and think it pre- 


cious.” 

This was the issue then—at least she 
made it so, and in her own way meant 
to fight for it—-and I knew that woman 
could fight. I had seen it. 

You can imagine the struggle for 
supremacy that ensued; it is worthy of 
an epic pen. But don’t mistake me, 
it- wasn’t a personal contest with 
bloody weapons. But rather a 
struggle of character; between the 
primeval elements and traditions of the 
sexes themselves. 

From that day she, too, took to 
gazing over the crags and precipices 
and muttering ‘* the greatest thing in 
the world.”’ 

Of the two he was the more reck- 
less and daring, she more practical and 
shrewd, and born to conquer, as I’ve 
repeated so often. And she resolved 
that. she would show him the greatest 
thing in the world: subordinate his 
idea to hers! But how, was more than 
I could guess. I made bold to ask 
her. 

‘Her reply was writ in her eyes, 
which took on a depth too profound for 
me ,to fathom. Her expression was 
that of Monna Lisa over again: the 
enigmatical eves, the smiling lips, and 
behind it all the indefinable triumph! 
But ‘it did not disclose her mode of 
warfare. 

But not so with Corson. I was 
made acquainted with his doings down 
there in San Luis—that great pool of 
lights yonder to the right. His mad 
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recklessness had won for him the name 
of *‘ Dare Devil Corson.’’ 

Now nothing can win the hearts: of 
our Western people more effectually 
than a man whose deeds are coloured 
by daring bravado. It happened that 
a man with such a character was 
greatly in demand at this time, because 
of the murderous incursions of a band 
of ‘‘greaser’’ desperadoes that 
periodically swept down’ from an al- 
most inaccessible retreat in these moun- 
tains. A deed that will ever outshine 
all others in the annals of San Luis 
County was the capture of ** Rattle- 
snake Miguel,’’ the leader of this 
gang, by Corson. 

Very little is known of the details. 
Suffice it to say that Corson found the 
outlaw’s retreat, surprised Miguel 
alone, bested him, and took him single- 
handed to San Luis! 

During the few weeks that followed 
this remavkable* performance I saw 
nothing ol the For one 
reason, | was kept busy with three very 
sick new-comers; for another, Corson 
no longer passed by my house here on 
his daily trips to the valley, but had 
made and used a new path from Crag- 
side that required a daring man indeed 
to traverse. So I only saw his 
Quixote-like form from a_ distance 
stalking among the perilous crags. 


Corsons. 


Well, I was not surprised when I 
heard that they had made him Sheriff 
of San Luis County. 1 went up at 
once to see his lonely wife. 

‘* He taken the odious office 
despite my pleading and entreaties— 
just as he dees all things these days,”’ 
she said, and I could see in her ex- 
pressive eves that she locked on this 
as a defeat in the contest. ** Why, 
doctor, the man exhibits the rapacious 
instincts of a bloodhound in his desire 
to pursue, to hunt to death if need be, 
fugitives of the law. He holds me 
and my ideas in utter contempt, he 
tries to overawe and conquer them by 
his bloody ones,’’ she went on, turning 
to me with a fine scorn. ‘‘ But wait, 
I tell you, we shall see what the 
greatest thing is ; you shall be a judge 
cf that, too, doctor.’’ 

I left her at the threshold, with 
again that strange triumph in her eyes 
which I could not fathom. Again I 
wondered how she was going to make 


has 
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the slightest impression on the fervid 
purpose of a man such as Corson had 
become. 

Tales of Corson’s unmitigated fool- 
hardiness and daring became the sub- 
ject of county talk. I expected any 
day to hear of his meeting a violent 
death. The subject became one of 
such painful anxiety to me that, know- 
ing I could be of no help to his brave 
wife except in extremity, I charitably 
kept aloof from Cragside — hourly 
awaiting a summons. 

Yet I suppose it must have been five 
months later, one afternoon, as I sat 
here in the twilight, that I saw some- 
one almost tumbling over the crags up 
yonder, tearing in wild haste towards 
my shack. In the first shock of 
alarm the gathering fears of the past 
months whispered that at last the 
messenger had come telling me fatal 
news of Corson. 

It was news from Cragside— 
brought by Corson himself, though. 
His wife was desperately ill! 

After telling me this in a breath- 
less gasp, he made a bound on the 
downward path towards the valley. 

‘* Where the devil are you going ?”’ 
I hailed, noting, as he turned, the 
strange fire in his eyes, which | had 
mistaken for solicitude. 

‘* Why, haven’t you heard?’’ he 
cried, pausing a moment. ‘‘‘ Rattle- 
snake Miguel’ broke out of gaol last 
night !”’ 

‘And your wife?’? I demanded, 
subduing my wrath by making my 
query one of biting sarcasm. 

‘* Well, the truth of the matter is 
the sheriff has got to get that villain 
—dead or alive—and I’m the sheriff !”’ 

** Well, I hope to heaven—— ’’ I be- 
gan, but he disappeared before I could 
finish my malediction. 

‘* Well, that plucky litthke woman 
put in five ugly days and nights with 
death ever hovering at the door, chill- 
ing her heart and mine with his icy 
breath. Perhaps if she hadn’t tried 
to conceal the great secret—heaven 
alone knew why then, I didn’t—from 
his only half-seeing eyes, she would 
have fared better in her first ordeal of 
motherhood. 

My heart mourned for her sad state 
of neglect, coupled to her precarious 
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condition. For during that agonising 
five days we received no word of Cor- 
son, except in the person of a trained 
nurse, whom he had hastily sent up 
from San Luis. 

In the event the little woman did not 
succumb in one of the — pluckiest 
struggles against death that I had 
ever witnessed. I fully anticipated a 
subsequent scandal, in which she 
would separate from her neglectful 
brute of a husband to let him go along 
his reckless, selfish ways alone. 

But here I reckoned without my 
hosts, it seems. Nor do I even now 
pretend to comprehend all that fol- 


lowed. Tor, all along, it seems that 
she understood Corson, and, even 
though his measure had grown to 


eccentric and giant proportions, she 
had comprehended every inch of it. 

The very first intelligence she 
evinced after skirting the Valley of 
the Shadow was a whispered inquiry 
concerning him. And when I told her 
as gently as I could that I had had no 
news, her brow clouded for the merest 
instant with fearful apprehension; 
then an aureole of patience shrouded 
it, never leaving it, and she grew 
stronger,by the hour. 

It was early in the morning of the 
sixth day that he returned. A more 
unprepossessing and bedraggled 
bundle of humanity I never saw. It 
had rained during the night, which 
probably accounted for his mudstained 
clothes, which were ripped and torn in 
tatters as though from a struggle with 
wild beasts; he was hatless, and his 
hair was a tangled mass of wet locks; 
his face and hands were discoloured 
with a bluish tinge that I knew to be 
powder burns, and on his clothes, and 
noticeably the back of his right hand, 
were dark red stains that explained 
themselves. 

He had limped half-way across the 
room, where I sat eating a light break- 
fast, before I realised his purpose. 
you must not 
looking like 


é 


** Corson! ’’ I cried, 
go in there yet—and 
that !’’ 

He turned round in a dazed fashion, 
but in that instant I saw the glint of 
victory flash from his keen eyes, and 
I knew that he had consummated that 
which he considered the greatest thing 
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in the world. For a moment my loath- 
ing for the man was turned to involun- 
tary admiration, for here was the most 
splendid figure of ‘‘ the animal man 
triumphant ’’ I ever hope to sce. 1 
noted, too, that he was on the verge 
of collapse from exhaustion and 
hunger. 

‘I’ve got to tell her,’’ was his only 
comment, and before I could prevent 
it he had pushed noisily into the sick 
chamber. I could have shot the brute 
then and thcre. 

I bounded in after him. 


He took his stand in the centre of the 
room, almost gibbering in his exuber- 
ance, while she, with luminous eyes, 
seemed to be waiting. 

‘* Jennie—I’'m_ famous! he bel- 
lowed, pausing for breath at every few 
words. ‘* They'll know me all over the 
country by to-morrow morning. [or I 
went out alone and got him—the 
hound !—alone, and with bare hands : 
after he'd held the whole posse at bay 
for five hours I followed him into his 
lair! He got me in the leg, then in the 
shoulder—and then I got hold of him! 
Heaven, how I—— ”’’ 

Here he screwed up his emaciated 
face into a hidecus expression as he 
lived over again the terrific struggle. | 
tried to interpose, 

“You fiend!’ I whispered in his 
ear, trying in vain to push him from 
the room. ‘* You'll kill her, I say. 
Don't you know that she nearly died 
while you were away? ”’ 

“Wait till I finish, won't you! ’’ he 
growled, shoving me violently aside. 
‘Well, Jennic, I got him by his throat 
—he struck me with his knife, I 
grabbed it from him, and—and——”’’ 


Something seemed to have burst in 
his brain, and I feared a collapse. 

His whole attitude, which had been 
that of choking a man to death, sud- 
denly changed. 
violently, 


He began to tremble 





** By heaven!’ he said, hoarsely, 
passing his hand over his eyes, and 
looking about him in a_ startled 
fashion as though he had_ just 
wakened from a_ terrible  night- 
mare in which he had unwit- 
tingly committed many crimes and 
now looked on the deeds in_ horror. 
Then I saw that his eyes had followed 
hers to the baby that lay in a basket 
beside her. His brutal triumph, his 
gibbering tale, his dark deeds paled in 
the wonderful brightness of this 
mystery, which for the first time pene- 
trated his own selfish career and 
brought his nature forward a thousand 
years again, 

He looked from the child to the 
woman, his face working with the 
strong emotions of a man undone, and 
when he saw her wonderful eyes more 
benign than triumphant, he seized the 
edge of the bed and sank down in sheer 
weakness, sobbing, but tearless. 

‘*Oh, Jennie, Jennie,’’ he sobbed. 
‘* To think of me—I, who owe every- 
think to you, even life—deserting one 


to go and rob a poor devil of the 
other. I was set upon thrusting a life 
out of the world, while you offered 


your life to bring another into it—oh! 
dearest, that is the greatest thing in 
the world.’’ 

The doctor paused, 
moment the four men 
lost in deep meditation. 

‘* This has filled me with a hope of 
health I never dared cherish,’’ said 
Belclair gratefully. ‘‘ And, further 
than that, it has solved a question that 
has often presented itself to me for 
solution: What are the primitive im- 
pulses and motives in the character of 
man and woman.’’ 

‘* According to that, then, the primi- 
tive nature of one seems bent on slay- 
other on preserving life, 
doesn’t it?’’ said the doctor. 

** Exactly—the Corsons are the man 


and the woman of all ages.”’ 


and for a 
seemed to be 


ing, the 








A Story of Steamboat Acquaintances. 


BY CHARLES INGE. 


E was originally intended for 
H the Army, but the examiners 
of Burlington House thought 
otherwise. While he was recovering 
there came to him a hankering to go 
out and see the fringe of things. When 
he was twenty-one he went. That was 
four years ago. 

During those four years James Water- 
ford had done many things. As a paid 
assistant to a Rangoon firm, he had 
learned to value floating teak and the 
intricacies of the rice market. At 
Singapore he had speculated a goodly 
portion of his patrimony on a consign- 
ment of Australian horses, in partner- 
ship with a German count, risking his 
neck to show off the half-broken, sea- 
scared walers. In Ceylon he had 
choked through the metallic glare of 
hot-weather days, burning his boots on 
still smouldering jungle destined to be 
planted with tea; and through three 
dripping months of south-west mon- 
soon he had superintended and _per- 
sonally examined a small gang of 
drenched coolies, working at the gem- 
ming pits. These things he had done, 
and more also, gradually forsaking 
legitimate industry for side-track specu- 
lation. 

Thus it was instinctive that he 
should eventually arrive in Australia ; 
and only in accordance with his rule to 
acquire local knowledge quickly, that 
he should go to the Royal Hotel, 
Sydney. 

At 5 p.m., forty-eight hours after 
his arrival, James was seated in the 
crowded lounge, considering his posi- 
tion. A purchase of plumbago, on a 
rising market, just previous to his 
departure from Ceylon, had absorbed 
all his capital, with the exception of 
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° 
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one hundred and fifteen pounds, de- 
posited that day in the bank, five 
sovereigns, and three five-pound notes 
in his cigarette case ; and the broker at 
Colombo had warned him that it must 
be at least three months before he 
could expect to realise his plumbago 
deal. So James ruminated on the 
possibilities of temporary employment. 
He had just decided against the offer 
of a school-fellow, chance-met the day 
before : steck-riding on a Bourke selec- 
tion suggested small opportunities toa 
speculator of learning local conditions. 

‘* Hullo, Waterford !’’ 

James turned as he heard his name 
called above the buzz of conversation. 

‘* What are you doing, tucked away 
in this corner ?’’ 

James smiled as he shook hands with 
the stout little man at his side. 

Hart-Leyland had been on the boat 
coming down from Colombo, returning 
with his Australian wife from a post- 
poned honeymecon to resume work in 
the regions of land and finance in the 
Commonwealth. 

‘“Will you have a drink?’’ asked 
James. While Leyland squeezed a 
chair past the broad back of a back- 
block squatter, James studied his 
bulging forehead and the big eyes, cut 
across almost in half by drooping lids. 
Those eyes, with their peculiar inward 
focus, had been the cause of his first 
interest in Leyland on board ship, 

Leyland let himself down into his 
chair slowly. ‘* Thanks, I think I'll 
have a nobbler,’’ he said; then he 
smiled. ‘* So you came here, after all. 
I didn’t think you would, and I have 
been looking for vou at the Grosvenor ; 
there is a big Oceana crowd up there.” 

James’s remarks about the sin of 
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wasting time on passenger excursions 
made Leyland laugh. 

‘* Well, and what are you going to 
take up down here?’’ he inquired. 

During their many ship-side and 
smoking-room conversations James 
had purposely divulged his previous 
efforts at profit-snatching, and his de- 
sire to continue in the way. 

He explained, in a voice dropped to 
a confidential half-tone, his desire to 
earn a living and acquire Australian 
knowledge temporarily; incidentally 
he disclosed his immediate available 
resources. In this he succumbed to 
Leyland’s scientific cross-examination ; 
but it never occurred to him that Ley- 
land had any motive in offering him 
four-figure land investments. He had 
still much to learn. 

‘*Come out and dine this evening,”’ 
said Leyland, as he got up to go. 

‘Charmed and honoured,’’  an- 
swered James, bowing from his chair. 

Levland was moving off. ‘* Right— 
eight o'clock, then.”’ 

James nodded; and the little man 
turned away to squeeze through the 
crowded chairs. 

At the appointed time James pre- 
sented himself at Leyland’s front door, 
duly attired. He refuted, without 
heat, but in the manner of one certain 
of his facts, the demands of the cab- 
man. who had brought him from the 
William-street tramear through the 
wooded side road of Darling Point. 
James never wasted money. As**'2 
clinching argument against further 
payment, he 


1g 


inventoried the obvious 
defects of the Sydney-side hansom. 
Thus he entered the house to the ac- 
companiment of muttered Colonial 
abuse which exceeds in virulence even 
the obscenities of Eastern repartee. 

He had exhausted the examples of 
local talent on the walls of the draw- 
ing-room when Leyland _ entered. 
‘‘ Found your way out here all right,’’ 
he said, shaking hands. ‘‘ The wife 
will be down directly. I’ve asked two 
men to meet you. You may have met 
one—Jarvis ; he came from Ceylon.”’ 

‘Jarvis?’ said James. ‘I don't 
think I ever met him. What was he 
doing ?’’ 

‘ Tea,’’ replied Leyland, ‘‘ though I 
fancy he never got beyond the cheeper 
stage. Not a bad voung chap.” 
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Then entered Mrs. Leyland in the 
white satin of bridal traditions. Her 
welcome was curiously confused ; and 
James was vaguely wondering whether 
her dress was the cause of her nervous- 
ness, when the maid announced, ‘** Mr. 
Brandt and Mr. Jarvis.”’ 


While Leyland was describing him 
as a fellow-passenger on the Oceana 
James was shaking hand with a sad, 
grey-bearded man. His murmured 
greeting was interrupted. 

A measured voice was drawling : ‘‘ I 
am very pleased to meet you, Water- 
ford.”’ The young man Jarvis was 
holding out his hand. 

James just stared with momentary 
surprise ; then his eyes twinkled as he 
shook hands. The insolent indifference 
of tone and the immaculate appear- 
ance called up a vision of the crowded 
entrance of London ballrooms, where 
such young men await with bored con- 
descension the entreaties of their 


hostess. 


In due course the men followed Mrs. 
Leyland into the dining-room. 

As a social entertainment the dinner 
was not a To James there 
seemed something wanting, but he 
could not decide what it was. Ley- 
land was over-solicitous, almost obse- 
quious, in his duties as host, but he 
never attempted to check the obvious 
insolence of Jarvis’s perpetual contra- 
dictions ; and Brandt’s morose utter- 
ances only accentuated Mrs. Leyland’s 
fluttering efforts at sociability. Her 
manner—a certain driven eagerness to 
appear friendly—worried James espe- 
cially. But he could not explain what 
was wrong. He began to think it was 
because they were too familiar with 
each other ; and then he had a curious 
feeling—a sort of suggestion—of some 
under-current of understanding be- 
tween them. The idea haunted him, 
and when they left the table to take 
coffee in the garden he acknowledged 
to himself the mistake of continuing 
steamboat acquaintances. 


success. 


Somebody from the back mentioned 
Dr. Baumgarten’s name ; and Leyland 
broke off his personal reminiscences of 
early days in the East. 
is coming 
directly,”’ 


‘* The Doctor 
to-night; he’ll be here 
he said, stepping back.a 
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pace to where Brandt and Jarvis were 
talking to Mrs. Leyland. 

This left James momentarily alone, 
looking out past the dark jutting out- 
line of Pott’s Point, to where the 
moving headlights of the Manly and 
Balmain ferryboats passed to and fro 
across the water; and, because moving 
lights have a certain similarity, he 
suddenly remembered the flitting cab- 
lights of London and _ his vivid last im- 
pression of the Embankment, as seen 
from the window of the Continental 
night mail rumbling over Charing 
Cross Bridge. 

The drawled cadence of Jarvis’s 
voice interrupted his thoughts. ‘* Well, 
we are four. I suppose Waterford 
plays ?”’ 

James turned back to the group 
around the wicker table. 

Leyland spoke. ‘* Do you care for 
a little game of poker, Waterford? | 
suppose you play ?’’ 

Now, James was a gambler and 
knew it; but he also knew, by hearsay, 
that poker of Colonial usage was the 
peak-load of high limits and_ blind 
straddling. He admitted to having 
plaved, with due reservations as to the 
mildness of his experience, and in- 
quired as to the points played by Ley- 
land. 

‘*Oh, we don’t play high!’’ said 
Leyland. ‘‘ Half-a-crown ante and a 
five-pound limit.’’ 

James thought quickly. With a half- 
crown ante—that is, five shillings en- 
trance stake each deal and the liberty 
to bet five pounds at each bet—he 
could quite easily lose his available 
funds. Moreover, he had a sort of 
instinct that these men were experts 
at the game—past-masters in reading 
the indications of face and movements, 
quick in diagnosis of temperament, 
practised in all the little feints and 
subterfuges that are deliberately 
adopted to mislead as to the value of 
a hand. A sudden caution decided 
against the risks of such a game. “‘ If 
you don’t mind, I think I'll stand 
out,’’ he said. ‘‘ The game is rather 
too high for me.”’ 

‘** Just as you like, of course,’’ said 
Leyland. **We usually play those 
points.”’ 

**T supnose Waterford does not 
object to play until the Doctor comes ?”’ 








suggested Jarvis. The sneer in his 
voice conveyed an unmistakable chal- 
lenge. 

** Oh, it doesn’t matter! ’’ said Ley- 
Jand. 

James had decided to ignore the 
taunt in Jarvis’s voice; but Leyland’s 
remark had sounded a distinct note of 
disappointment. At least so thought 
James and remembered that he had 
been given of the best in food and 
drink. ‘‘ I don’t mind making a fourth 
until vour friend comes,’’ he said. 
‘* But I don’t, as a rule, care to play 
so high.”’ 


‘Well, if vou are sure you don’t 


mind,’’ replied Leyland. ‘* Shall we 
go inside?’’ His manner suggested 


eagerness suppressed. 

Mrs. Leyland suddenly became busy, 
clattering the coffee-cups. 

James bowed his assent, and the 
four men moved indoors. Mrs. Leyland 
stayed behind, packing the coffee-cups 
one inside the other with unnecessary 
noise. 

When she appeared in the dining- 
room the four men were seated, each 
at one side of the table. The overhead 
electric vlight reflected warm colour 
through the crimson silk shade on 
their taces, and blazed down white on 
the little piies of bright-edged money, 
making them stand out from the dull 
green  cloth—glittering gold and 
shining silver. Beyond the table the 
room was dim. 

For the first four deals nothing of 
note occurred, except that Mrs. Ley- 
land, sitting in a low chair, drawn up 
to the table between James and her 
husband, gave indications of a desire 
to chatter to the players. At the finish 
of the fifth deal James produced his 
cigarette case and extracted the three 
folded banknotes, two of which he 
passed across to Leyland, recciving in 
exchange four sovereigns. Six pounds 
iost—the result of holding three knaves 
against three queens in  Leyland’s 
hand. The other two had not betted. 

As yet there was a certain restrained 
watchfulness in the play, and James 
felt somewhat at a disadvantage. The 
cost of his early effort warned him of 
high values and fierce betting. More- 
over, the other men seemed to be seek- 
ing to discover his weaknesses and 





























knowledge of the game—varying their 


method of betting continually, pre- 
tending to be doubtful with good 


cards and confident with bad, betting 
on valueless hands with apparent reck- 
lessness, and sometimes openly stating 
the value of their hand, in the hope of 


misleading their opponent. James 
noticed that one or other of them 
always paid for the right to see his 


hand at the finish of a deal, so that on 
two occasions when he held up a use- 
less card his strategy was discovered. 
Thus the game progressed. 

More than once James remembered 
his first opinion about the chances of 
the game with these men, and wished 


their doctor friend would come. He 
was losing money. 

After about an hour’s play he 
realised, what is well known of 
poker, that it is better to sit, a 
watcher, through a whole evening, 
throwing down bad hands, than to 


hold no more than two or three good 
hands against better. Three times the 
value of his cards warranted high bet- 


ting ; each time—Leyland once and 
Jarvis twice—he was just beaten. 


Thus he had lost the remainder of his 
ready money and twenty-seven pounds 
out of thirty obtained: from Leyland in 
exchange for a pencilled acknowledg- 
ment on a visiting card. 

that little oblong of 
pasteboard, shining white on the green 
cloth, James knew that he must play 
with unabated confidence to recoup 
himself. But he began to feel a little 
despondent ; his luck seemed to be bad 
both Ways. 


Conscious of 


The last deal had brought 
him exactly two pounds five shillings, 
whereas he held two kings and 
three full house—which 
should have produced an opnortunity 
for high betting and gains. Only Ley- 
land had paid the necessary amount to 
sée his wasted hand. 

At the commencement of the next 
deal James leaned back in temporary 


had 


eights—a 


relaxation and looked round at the 
three lighted faces, all red from the 


crimson of the lamp-shade. 

Leyland’s heavy eyelids, half-circles 
of reflected glow, had  drooped per- 
ceptibly ; opposite James, Jarvis was 
staring across, the insolence of his 
protruding eyes and curved lips ex- 
aggerated almost to insult; Brandt, 
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with no expression on his worn face, 
was jerking round cards in front of 
each. 

James pushed out half-a-crown and 
picked up his cards. 

Brand’s tired voice called the game 
as he placed the undealt cards down 
on the table beside him. ‘‘ Five shil- 
lings . . . Ten shillings to play,” 
he corrected, as Leyland, before pick- 
ing up his cards, brushed forward five 
shillings, straddling James’ ante, and 
thus doubling the entrance _ stake. 
‘*One pound to play,’’ continued 
Brandt as Jarvis put up half a sove- 
reign. ‘* 1 do not,’’ he added, throw- 
ing his cards face down, after a casual 
glance. ‘* One pound to play. Do 
you play? ’’ he asked James. 

James was gazing at his cards ; he 
felt a sudden emptiness just behind his 
solitary shirt stud, and the palms of 
his hands went moist. But his an- 
nouncement was precise. ‘‘I play for 
one pound. He counted out seventeen 
shillings and sixpence. 

‘* So do I,’’ said Leyland, pushing 
forward fifteen shillings to join his 
first five. ; 

‘* Well, play for five pounds,’’ said 
Jarvis, brushing out four and a half 
sovereigns. 

**Do you play 
Brand to James. 

‘*] do,’’ replied James, making a 
little pile of his last five sovereigns and 
taking back his silver. His manner 
suggested a care that the edges of the 
five sovereigns should be even. 


’ 


for five?’’ asked 


Leyland spoke with something of his 
usual banter. “So, Mir. “say,” Re 
said, using Jarvis’s Christian name, 
‘you think you are going to bluff us 
out, do you? I make it ten pounds to 
play.’’ 

Jarvis put up another five 
reigns, with the detached air of a man 
giving away handbills.  ‘* I play for 


sove- 


ten pounds. Do you?’ He stared 
across at James. His question ex- 
ceeded the requirements which rule 
that the dealer shall call the game ; 


the tone of his voice was nicely calcu- 
lated to arouse antagonism. 

‘* Certainly,’’ replied James, with a 
studied airiness, albeit his heart was 
thumping uncomfortably. ‘‘ May I 
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have another five?’’ he asked Ley- 
land. 

‘* Whatever you want,’’ replied Ley- 
land, sweeping a mixture of coins 
towards him. 

James picked out five sovereigns. 
** Just for this deal ; thanks,’’ he said. 
His apparent confidence in the result 
of the deal produced a boastful chal- 
lenge from Leyland. 

Very deliberately James received 
back his visiting-card from Leyland, 
and very carefully he altered the 
amount thereon; then he pushed out 
the five sovereigns to join the others 
in-front of him, carelessly. He saw 
the little heaps of glittering coins in 
the area of white light somewhat indis- 
tinctly ; his vision seemed blurred by 
the sudden pressure of throbbing 
pulses. Again he studied his cards, 
resting his left arm against the edge 
of the table to conceal a_ revealing 
shakiness. He was blaming himself 
a little, because he knew that by all 
the rules of the game he should have 
raised again before the draw of cards, 
and that rise ought to have been the 
limit. For in his hand, contracting 
and expanding, as it seemed to his 
concentrated s--nses, were the seven of 
each suit—fours—the _ gilt - edged, 
trustee-security of poker, only to be 
beaten by the chimerical straight 
flush. But he was playing beyond his 
depth. 

‘How many cards?” 
sing-song voice was asking, 

James pretended to be uncertain, 
frowning at his cards; then, with an 
assumption of sudden decision, he de- 
manded one, wondering how his voice 
sounded. 

** Throw your discards in the centre, 
please,’’ drawled Brandt. 

James obeved the implied correction. 

Just then Mrs. Levland spoke 
quickly to James of the fascination of 
gambling, and inquired, with appa- 
rent dismay, whether they plaved as 
high in Ceylon. Her remarks dis- 
played a curious disregard of the con- 
ditions of things, for it required that 
James should turn and reply. This 
drew his attention off the very impor- 
tant. matter of how many cards Ley- 
Jand and Jarvis had drawn. When he 
looked back, Brandt had gathered the 
discards into the undealt portion of the 


Brandt’s 


pack, and was calling on him to open 
the betting. 

James studied his hand for just so 
long as was necessary to concentrate 
his interrupted attention, and decide 
on a low bet as a stratagem. ‘‘Ten 
shillings,’’ he said, in a voice pitched 
to a non-committal monotone. 

‘“* 1 see ten shillings,’ said Ley- 
land. 

James feared that his attempt to lure 
on his opponents was going to fail. 
His anxiety was premature. 

‘*T see ten shillings,’’ said Jarvis, 
adding, in the slow, spaced utterance 
of certainty, ‘‘ and I raise you five 
pounds.”’ 

James’s senses jerked back to tense, 
nerve-strung anticipation. I raise 
you five pounds,’’ he said, perhaps a 
little hurriedly. His forehead wrinkled 
slightly with the deprecatory éxpres- 
sion which comes to some men in 
moments of stress, as he deposited his 
cards face down on the table. 

‘* Ten guincas bet,’’ droned Brandt. 

‘* Fifteen pounds! *’ snapped - Ley- 
land, the decision in his voice contra- 
dicting his sleepy look. 

** Twenty!” 

‘* Twenty-five ! 

** Prty 1? 

Each of the three voices had 
sounded in curious contrast round the 
table. 

‘* Thirty-five pounds,’’ drawled Jar- 
vis, with accentuated weariness. 

James just paused. Scmehow 
everything seemed very far away ex- 
cept those five backed cards in front of 
him. ‘* Forty,’’ he said. His voice 
sounded to him dull. Very carefully 
he packed the protruding edges of his 
cards until they appeared as one. His 
face had a wooden look. 

** See forty,’’ said Leyland ; his eyes 
were quite closed. 

Mrs. Leyland was craning forward, 
gazing a? each player as he_ spoke. 
She sighed, leaning back. 

‘* And I shall just make it forty- 
five,’’ drawled Jarvis. 

‘* Fifty,’’ said James at once. ‘This 
time he smiled a challenge across at 
Jarvis. 

Leyland seemed determined to hold 
on. ‘‘ See fifty,’’ he jerl:ed out, with- 
out movetnent of even his eyélids. 
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just 
again,’’ retorted Jarvis. 


‘*And I shall raise it five 

‘* Sixty,’’ said James. 

Mrs.. Leyland. gasped audibly, mov- 
ing a little in her chair. 

Leyland opened -his eyes slowly. 
‘Thank you,’’ he said, pushing his 
cards away into the middle of the 
table. ‘‘ You can fight it out between 
you ; I owe one of you fifty pounds.”’ 
"Brandt reached forward, collecting 
Leyland’s cards without comment. 

James just glanced at Jarvis, moist- 
ening his lips as he did so. ’ 

‘‘T suppose I had better say sixty- 
five,’ announced Jarvis. 

James suporessed the shivering he 
could feel under his clothes, wondering 


whether it was noticeable. ‘* And I 
seventy,’’ he said, trying to realise 


how his voice had sounded. 

“Oh, very well, then—seventy- 
five,’’. sneered Jarvis. He raised: his 
voice slightly, making it more arro- 
gant, as if to rouse further antagonism 
in James. 

Therein he failed. 

James suddenly became afraid; cau- 
tion, smothered for a_ while, surged 
back into his mind, warning him of 
the possibility of defeat. He felt a 
little sick. ‘* I shall see seventy-five,”’ 
he said. His even voice gave no indi- 
cation of “he tumult in his mind. 

‘The bet stands at seventy-five,”’ 
droned Brandt. 

Leyland turned his eyes towards the 
table in front of Jarvis. Mrs. Leyland 
half-rose from her chair and then 
leaned back. James glared across at 
where Jarvis would put down his cards. 


Very slowly Jarvis picked up his 
cards, sorted them with deliberation, 
and, leaning forward, spread them, 


face upwards, on the table with a hali- 
sweep of his bent arm. 

‘* Whew !”’ whistled Leyland. 

Mrs. Leyland gulped. 

‘Jarvis pushed the fifth card a little 
away from the other four and looked 
up across at James. 

For the f.action of a second James 
could not see; then came an absurd 
disbelief ; then the sickening conscious- 
ness that he had lost seventy-five 
pounds. There, spread out fan-shaped 
in front of Jarvis, was a flat mass of 
printed colour—four knaves. 
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Every one turned to look at James. 

‘* Too good for me,’’ he said. He 
did not seem to hear his own voice, and 
he was conscious of trying to smile at 
every one at once. 

There was a short silence. 

Mrs. Leyland was glancing side- 
ways at James. Branut réacned out 
for the cards. 

Then James spoke again. ‘‘I owe 
you seventy-ttve pounds,’’ he said, 
pushing across his 1ittle pile of gold to 
jarvis. ‘* There’s ten. I must ask 
you to také my I O U for the other 
sixty-five.’ Then, in reply to a ques- 
tion from Leyland: ‘* Yes, but not so 
good.”’ 


> 

‘* Bad luck,”’ replied Leyland. ‘‘I 
wasn’t in the hunt at all. There’s my 
chit for fifty, Guy.’’ He handed 


across a scrawled note. 

‘* Thanks,’’ said Jarvis. ‘‘ Thanks,”’ 
he repeated, as James passed across 
another of his cards, pencilled with his 
willingness to pay sixty-five pounds. 

Then James lit a cigarette. Through 
the flame of the match he could sce 
his two cards, patches of white on the 
green cloth, one in front of Leyland 
and one by Jarvis’s pile of winnings. 
As he put down the match he was 
conscious of a dreary anger at having 
played. 

There was a quick grind of chair 
castors and a thick, gulping sound of 
somebody choking. Mrs. Leyland’s 
form shot up between him and _ her 
husband, her bare arms pushing for- 
ward into the area of white light. Wit 
a chattering giggle she clutched at the 
two little bits of pasteboard at once, 
brought her hands together, and 
wrenched at the visiting-cards—once 
—twice. 

‘*Damn you! What are you doing? 
You——’”’ 

Leyland’s hoarse words were inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Leyland’s shuddering 
crv, as his right arm swung round, 
striking her across the face with the 
back of his hand. Her hands went up 
to her face, and the bits of torn card 
dropped on to the table. 

James felt blood in his eves ; his chin 
went out and his voice came thick. 

‘* You brute! By——”’ He lunged 
forward to get round at Leyland. 
Mrs. Leyland’s drooping figure sud- 
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denly straightened; she dropped her 
hands away from her face, and turned 
on James. ‘‘ Please stay where you 
are.’’ Her voice was cold in its steadi- 
ness; but her under-lip, swollen from 
the blow, trembled. A little smear of 
blood streaked her chin. 

‘But ...’’ James stared, silenced 
by the hostile look in her eyes. 

Brandt’s drawl sounded behind him, 
with a quivering note. ‘‘ Leyland, I'll 
get you hounded out of every club in 
Sydney. You rotten coward !” 

Leyland craned forward suddenly, 
his heavy lids lifting right up, giving 


him an ugly, mad look. ‘* You!’’ he 
sneered, ‘* you——”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ interrupted Brandt, ‘‘ me. 


I’ve been in with you on the crook, I 
know ; but it doesn’t matter about me. 
I’m a failure, anyway; but you go out 
of the clubs, my friend. I may be a 
sharp, but I stick at that. What do 
you say?’’ He turned on Jarvis. 

Jarvis was scooping up his winnings 
with a furtive awkwardness. He 
peered up at Brandt, gauging his tem- 
per. ‘‘Oh, don’t be a fool, Brandt! 
Leyland is sorry.”’ 

Brandt whipped round to James. 
‘“* Look here, Waterford, I was in this 
plant against you; but I didn’t know 
they were this sort of skunks.’’ He 
braced his shoulders a little. ‘* Shall 
we sock them?’”’ 

James nodded, closing up a step to 
Brandt. 

Mrs. Leyland swayed forward. ‘* Oh, 
please go!’’ she wailed. ‘* Mr.—Mr. 





Brandt. My husband forgot—he was 
angry—I—I *» Then she collapsed 
into the low chair; her shoulders 


heaved with great gulping sobs. She 
sat staring wide-eyed at James and 
Brandt; the tears trickled down her 
face. 

James set his teeth; he had been 
conscious of a sort of guilty relief that 
his money was saved, and had hated 
himself for thinking of it ; but he forgot 
that now. He looked at Brandt. 
** Well?”’ 

Brandt stood, leaning a little for- 
ward, his hands clenching and _ un- 
clenching. “He looked from Leyland 
to Mrs. Leyland. 
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There was a tense silence. 

Jarvis had edged round the table to 
Leyland. The four men stood with the 
table between them. 

‘*Come !’’? Brandt jerked his head 
towards the door. ‘‘ It won’t do any 
good,’’ he added, in answer to James’s 
questioning look. He put his hands 
on the table, leaning forward towards 
Leyland. ‘‘ Look here, you——”’ his 
under-jaw pushed forward. ‘‘I shall 
watch Mrs. Leyland.’’ He held up his 
hand as Leyland heaved to speak. 
‘* Never mind how, but I shall; and if 
I think there is any trouble—any more 

—’’ He broke off. “Oh, damn 
you !’’ Then his tone became slow and 
cold. ‘‘If I think you have been act- 
ing the brute—only think, mind you— 
I'll have you smashed up in the dark; 
and you won’t know who has done it. 
Do you hear?—smashed rather un- 
pleasantly, too. I shouldn’t forget.” 
He turned round, and left the room. 
James followed him out. 

No sound came from the room as the 
two men put on their coats in the hall 
in silence. 

At the end of the dark avenue of blue 
gums on to the road Brandt stopped. 
‘* 1 shouldn’t play poker with steam- 
boat acquaintances if I were you. 
Good-nigft.”’ 

‘** Good-night,’’ replied James. 
outstretched hand touched Brandt. 

Brandt stepped back. ‘‘ No, thank 
you,’’ he said; ‘‘I was there to rob 
you. This is my way. Good-night.”’ 

James turned; he felt dazed and 
bewildered as he blundered up the dark 
road. While he sat forlornly ruminat- 
ing on the top of a down-town car the 
events of the evening flashed by scenes 
through his brain. He remembered 


His 


many things—the doctor’s absence, 
Jarvis’s insolent provocation, Mrs. 


Leyland’s strange manner and her un- 
fortunate desire for conversation dur- 
ing the last deal. 

He was still wondering at her sud- 
den remorse when he moved wearily 
upstairs to his room in the hotel. Her 
face, with the swollen, blood-smeared 
lip, and the tears streaming unheeded 
down her cheeks, haunted him. The 
recollection of it made him feel sud- 
denly very old. 
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The Story of a Ghostly House. 


BY J. J. BELL. 


I. 


“ TT is certainly an amazing collec- 
| tion of photographs,’’ said the 
visitor, and closed the port- 
folio with something like a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘‘ As studies of human emotions 
as reflected on the human countenance 
they are, I should imagine, unique. 
But I must confess that some of them 
were almost too much for me. Can- 
didly, I don’t know how you had the 
nerve—or the heart—to take some of 
them. The lunatic laughing, for in- 
stance—ugh! And yet that was less 
horrible than the woman weeping.”’ 

‘* They are equally true to life,’’ said 
the professor, with a quiet smile on 
his thin lips. He rubbed his hands, 
making a dryish sound. ‘* Equally 
true to life! ’’ He bent forward and 
stirred the the night was 
cold. 

‘Some of these photographs cost me 
considerable sums of money,’’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ but I grudge nothing in the 
interests of truth. The thing has 
grown on me, I admit—fascinated me, 
if you like. Long ago you used to 
Say—or, at any rate, suggest—that I 
could take nothing really seriously. 
Now you will perhaps allow that—— ”’ 


fire, for 


‘Oh, willingly,’’ said the visitor. 
“IT apologised in spirit twenty-five 


years ago, when the Canadian papers 
reported your appointment to the 
Chair of Biological Chemistry in—— ”’ 

“You need not have apologised in 
such a hurry, my friend. I resigned 
after a couple of years—when my aunt 
left me her little fortune. They still 
call me ‘ Professor ’—why, I don’t 
know. No; I never took anything 


seriously until seven or eight years 
ago, when I took up this—shall we 
call it hobby ? 


But you may apologise 
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now, if you like. What I have shown 
you to-night is by no means a proper 
sample of my work. _ I have some fine 
studies of children’s expressions while 
at play, also some excellent examples 
of epileptics. Then, during my trip to 
Patagonia, I was so fortunate as to 


witness and record the torturing of 
Sa 
““Man, man! how could you do 
it? ’’ cried the visitor. ‘‘ I’ve been: 
through the Wiertz Gallery in 
” 


Brussels—— 


‘“Wiertz had great imagination ; I 
have merely great patience. All the 
same, 1 believe Wiertz would have 
found inspiration in certain of my 
studies. There is one I would like to 
show you—the face of a man who fell 
from a great height. I had difficulty 


in securing the negative. It is not 
repulsive—— ”’ 
‘““No, no. No more _ to-night, 


Drack, if you please. Indeed, it’s 
time I was off.’’ 

‘* Help yourself first.’’ Thé professor 
drew some lithia from a siphon. 


The visitor took brandy, because he 
was feeling a little sick. 


‘*By the way,’’ Drack resumed, 
after a slight pause, ‘‘ you are the first 
person who has seen my photographs. 
I do not say I have honoured you, but 
I have distinguished you. No other 
person shall see them during my life- 
time. Afterwards—well, given a few 
more years, I shall leave my own 
monument. I have always had a great 
regard for you, Wilson. You did not 
rag me at school, and you stood by 
me at college. I am sorry we dis- 
covered each other again only on the 
eve of your return to Canada. It was 
good of you to give me this evening. 
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I. wonder if we shall ever meet 
again?”’ 

‘* I'll be home in two years. But 
you should take a trip over to see me. 
You'd be right welcome. It would 
blow away morbid ideas, and all that, 
you know. Wilson laughed, but not 
freely. ‘‘ Think over it, Drack ; and 
bring your camera too—if you want 
some healthy snapshots.”’ 

‘* My dear fellow, you were always 
quick, but this time you’ve flown off 
with the wrong idea. I am not de- 
voted to the more unhappy expres- 
sions of the human countenance—as 
you would admit, were I to show you 
my entire collection; but I contess 
they appeal to me by reason of the 
difficulty, not to mention the risk, in 
securing them. It is quite possible 
that a negative may vet cost me mv 
life. But your adjective ‘ morbid * is 
quite out of place, apart from being 
commonplace. I simply want to make 
a collection of examples of every con- 
ceivable human emotion as_ betrayed 
by the human countenance. And, as 
I said, I do not exhibit the results. As 
regards the photographs which | have 
taken of you—— ”’ 

“<r me!” 

‘* ____ | promise to destroy prints as 
well as negatives after I have 
analvsed them. Yes, I took you while 
you were examining the contents of 
that portfolio. —§ Didn’t you notice how 


I turned on the light? I took vou 
five times. I fancy the most interest- 


ing negative will be obtained from the 
film exposed while you were looking at 
the weeping woman. Your expression 
Was one, to put it conventionally, of 
mingled emotions. I shall analyse it, 
and let you know the percentages of 
pity, anger, disgust, etcetera.’’ 

‘* But how? ”’ 

‘* The clock on the mantelpiece con- 
tains a camera, electrically controlled 
from a point on the arm of the chair 
Iam sitting in. You can, of course, 
rise up and destroy the clock, but I 
beg you to spare it. You have the 


promise that none save ourselves shall 
handle the negatives. Besides, I am 
trusting you. 
Wilson, dropping his eyes, helped 
himself to a little more brandy. 
‘** Hardly fair,”’ he said, slowly. 


” 





‘‘T wonder how you got some of the 
photos you showed me. . . « No, 
no! I don’t want to know.”’ 

‘*T don't want to tell you,’’ said 
Drack, quietly. ‘* But I don’t want 
you to go off to Canada with any 
grudge against me.’’ He rose and-went 
to the mantelpiece. ‘‘ Look here!” 
He opened the side of the gilded clock 
and withdrew a roll of film. ** So 
much for the face of my friend!’’ He 
tossed it into the fire, which devoured 
it speedily, and went back to his chair, 

‘* Thanks,’’ said Wilson, with an 
uncertain laugh. ‘* But I would have 
trusted you, Drack.’’ 

** Oh, it doesn’t matter,’’ replied the 
professor. ‘*T want to be able’ to 
come to see you in your healthy 
Canadian home with a clear con- 
science.”’ 

** Then you will come? ”’ 

‘*T will come—as soon as I have 
added one to my collection. -. .. . 
But I do not know when that may be. 
It’s an extraordinary thing—the world 
is full of terror—vet thus far I’ve 
never been able to secure what you 
would call a terror-stricken expression 
—a face speaking pure, abject terror.” 

‘*Oh, stop it, man! You'll get it 
from me if you go on talking like 
that.”’ 

‘* But have you ever seen one?— 
could you describe it? ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the case of a man who has 
made a bet that he will spend the night 
in a room reputed to be haunted ; the 
case of a man who suddenly sees, or 
imagines he sees, the thing he deciared 
impossible. Now, what——”’ 

Wilson got up and drained his glass. 

‘** You're the same old. Drack,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and yet now you give me the 
creeps. Hang it, man! Drop all this, 
and sail with me on Saturday. Let me 
book a berth for you first thing in the 
morning. What do you say?”’ 

Drack shook his. head, smiling 
kindly—more kindly than he usually 
smiled. 

‘* I'll come as soon as I’ve caught 
and developed the Terror, Wilson. 
I’ve a plan for its capture in my mind 
now. It came a minute ago! I'll 
come to you then. If I don’t come 
soon, you'll understand © that—er— 
something has gone wrong. © But I 
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must capture it—I ill capture 
it! Must you go?’’ 


‘It’s half-past one. I can’t stand 
late hours. I expect that is what has 
got on my nerves. Sorry if I’ve been 
rude, old man.”’ 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,’’ the profes- 
sor replied, absently. ‘‘I’ll ’phone 
for a cab.”’ 

‘* Thanks, I'll walk. Perhaps it’s 
your excellent brandy, perhaps it’s 
your equally excellent conversation, 
Drack—but there’s something that 
wants to be walked off before I sleep 
to-night.’’ 

Having bidden his, gtiest good-night, 
Professor Drack ret*irned to his study, 
and halted on the hearthrug, gazing at 
the clock. 

‘‘ Pity,’’ he muttered—‘‘a_ great 
pity! His composite expression of 
pain and disgust was worth having. 
But I can get that elsewhere .. . 
Now, that thought—that idea—that- 
why, it was an inspiration !”’ He 
dropped into a chair. ‘‘ I’ve got it! 
By Heaven, I’ve got it! I’ll capture 
Terror yet!’’ 


II. 


The taximeter indicated 5s. 4d. when 


Professor Drack called through the 
tube: ‘‘ House on the left—stop 
there.’’ 

‘““Thenk Gawd!’’ muttered the 


driver, for the night was black and 
bitter. ‘*’Ouse is shut, sir,’’ he 
added, as Drack opened the cab door 


and alighted. ‘* Looks as if it ’ad 

been shut for a century, sir. Cold 

night, sir. ’Ope you'll find——”’ 
“Thanks !’’ said Drack briefly. 


“It’s a night for keeping the mouth 
shut, my friend.’’ He turned to the 
interior of the cab. 

‘“ Here we are, Captain Inglis,’’ he 
said, cheerfully. 

_‘* Where?’’ came the drowsy ques- 
tion. 

‘** Somewhere beyond the radius.” 
Drack laughed, and lowering his voice 
continued: ‘‘It’s not too late to 
change your mind, Captain. Say the 
word, and we'll drive back to town 
now.”’ 
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A laugh came from the cab. ‘‘ My 
dear chap, I’m going to interview the 
ghost to-night—or may I go to—sleep. 
Shouldn't wonder if I do the latter. 

‘“*Sh! Quietly, man!’’ whispered 
Drack, gripping the elbow of the tall, 
heavily-built man who came not quite 
steadily from the cab. 

Captain Inglis stared about him with 
eyes rather bleared. ‘‘I say, where 
are we?’’ he asked. 

‘* At our destination.’’ 

‘* Are there no other houses ?”’ 

“It’s a dam night. You’d see 
others in daylight at no great dis- 
tance.’’ Drack took a key from his 
pocket, and pointed to a large iron 


gate. ‘Try if you can unlock it, 
Captain,’’? he said, handing over the 
key, ‘‘ while I instruct the chauffeur.”’ 
The Captain stepped stiffly to the 
gate—some half-dozen paces. 
Drack turned to the driver. Hand- 
ing him a_ half-sovereign, he said, 


‘* Wait for ten minutes—no more. If 
we don’t return in that time we shall 
spend the night there. If we decide 
t» stay before the ten minutes are up, 
I shall close the front door loudly, and 
vou can take that as your dismissal. 
Understand?’’ He looked steadily at 
the man. ‘I wired my servant to 
have the house ready, but it is possible 
he may not have received my wire, as 
he was on holiday.’’ 

** Very good, sir. . . « 
seems to be locked sir. 
if- 


The gate 
Looks as 


‘* My servant had only the key of 
the back entrance. Now you under- 
stand that you are to wait for ten 
minutes, or until you hear the door 
bang ?’’ 

“* Yes; sit. 

‘‘ Then, in case we do not require 
you, further, good-night.’’ 

‘** Good-night, sir,’’ said the man. 
‘*T understand.’’ But, as a matter of 
fact, he was wondering. He had once 
been a witness in a burglary case, and 
nowadays it took little to his 
suspicions. 

Professor Drack was already beside 
the Captain. ‘‘ Sorry I gave vou the 
wrong key,’’ he said softly. ‘* Allow 
the.”’ ; 

Inglis stood aside, chuckling. 
was blaming that last 
soda,’’ he remarked. 


”” 


raise 


ce I 
brandvy-and- 
vou’ve 


13 


** Now 


a 
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done the trick, Mr. —-——- Excuse me, 
but I’ve forgotten your name.”’ 
The gate opened. 

‘* Come along,’’ said Drack. 
my arm. The avenue is very 
‘* You seem to know the 
cock,’’ the Captain observed. 

‘*T’ve been here several times in 
daylight. Sure you wouldn’t like to 
go back ?”’ 

‘*Rot!. .. Fifty pounds, you said, 
wasn’t it?’’ 


‘* Yes. 


‘* Take 
dark.”’ 
way, old 


Twenty-five when I leave 
you to-night—twenty-five when I call 
for you in the morning. As a matter 
of fact, I'll make it fifty in the morn- 
ing, if you can then swear that nothing 
—~-er—troubled you.”’ 

** Guess I’ll earn the fifty. 
that would just help me over the stile. 
it was funny our meeting to- 


Gad ! 


] Say 
night, wasn’t it—in that old restaurant 
where I was blueing my last 
Inglis became garrulous over the re- 
collection. ‘‘And,’’ he concluded, ‘‘the 
whole thing means that you want to 
buy this house, provided you're satis- 
fied that there’s no ghost, or whatever 
the thing is?”’ 

‘* Precisely. 


’ 


SOV. £ 


And as I explained to 
you, I’m too nervous to make the 
experiment myself. I chose you, Cap- 
tain Inglis, after considerable search, 
because you appeared to me to be a 
man without iis 

‘* Devil a 
cheerfully. 

‘*___and without imagination.”’ 
was bothered that way. 
I fancy you’ll buy the house, old 
cock. Has it a wine-cellar attached ?’’ 

‘(Pm -afraid. mot... Mind the 
steps, Captain Inglis.”’ 


nerves—— 


nerve,’’ said the Captain 


sé 


Never 


They had come io the house, a 
square, old-fashioned building with 


shuttered windows. In the dark it 
loomed above them like a precipice. 

Drack guided his companion up the 
broad steps, and inserted a kev in the 
door, which opened easily. 

‘*Go in.’’ He put the door to be- 
hind them without closing it. 

The moment the 
ablaze. 

‘“Gad! This is civilised 
cried the Captain. ‘‘ Electric light and 
fully furnished !’’ 

‘*T arranged for the light. 


hall was 


next 


enough,’’ 


As for 


the furniture, the previous owner, and 
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left in a 


’ 


all connected with him, 
hurry. Come this way, please.’ 
Drack crossed the hall, and opened 

a door on the left. Putting in his 
hand he touched a switch, and beck- 
oned the other to follow him. He 
entered the 
lor an instant Inglis halted in the 
‘* Damned queer place,’’ he 

said, looking up and down and about 
him. Then he laughed and followed 


the Professor. 


room. 


doorway. 


se 


I’m sorry I could not arrange for 
a fire,’’ Drack, leaning against 
the mantelpiece of white marble. ‘‘ But 
you'll find rugs on the couch there. 
Sorry, too, there’s only one light avail- 
able ”’ nodded towards a metal- 
shaded reading lamp fixed to a small 
chair—‘‘but you'll 
find illustrated papers and some books 
under shelf in you can’t 


said 


-he 
table beside an easy 
on the case 
sleep.”’ 

Inglis was still staring about him. 
**Damned queer place,’’ he said again. 

Drack went over to the small table. 
He opened a paper packet, and a 
stream of sovereigns tinkled into the 
lamplight. 

‘* Perhaps you would prefer to re- 
The cab is 


turn to town with me. 
Waiting.’ 
‘* And fifty in the morning ?’’ said 
- ~ 


Inglis, eyeing the gold. 

‘* Fifty in the morning—certainly.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said the Captain. 
‘* When shall vou call for me?’’ 

‘* Seven o’clock?—six? Say six? 
Very good.’’ 

‘* You don’t happen to have a drink 
on the premises, old cock ?’’ 

‘* Sorry to be inhospitable, but I 
didn’t think of that.’’ 

The Captain looked disappointed. 


‘* By the way,’’ said Drack, ‘* how 
old are vou?”’ 

‘“* Thirty-two. ”’ 

‘* Heart all right ?’’ 

‘““What d’you mean?—Oh, _ of 


Trving to 
this damned 
some fellows. 


course it's sound enough. 
scare me—eh ? Guess 
queer place 
What 
Captain Inglis was a trifle fuddled, 
and the numerous questions he was 


But he 


would scare 


fain to ask became entangled. 
got out one distinctly. 
‘* What’s behind ?”’ he asked, point- 


ing at a curtain, or rather pair of cur- 


























tains close-drawn, that stretched right 
across the room, a dozen feet from 
where he stood. 

‘* This is a very long room, and the 
curtains divide it,’’ was the reply. 

‘*VYes; but what’s behind ?’’ 

‘*That,’’? said Drack, holding out 
his hand, ‘‘ is—so I believe—just what 
the previous tenant wanted to know. 
Perhaps he did learn, but unfortu- 
nately he was unable to tell anything 
coherently.”’ 

‘You mean——’”’ 

‘‘T must get back to town, Captain 


Inglis. It is almost midnight. I wish 
you a good-night.”’ 


Inglis gave his hand a little unwil- 
lingly. ‘*T could have done with a 
drink,’’ he said sulkily. ‘‘ Why is 
everything here black and white ?’’ 


‘““As I have said, the previous 
tenant was unable to tell anything. 


There is still time for you to change 
your mind, Captain Inglis.’’ Drack 
spoke from the doorway. 

“Oh, damn it! Beg pardon, old 
cock—good-night.’’ The Captain was 
fingering the gold. ‘‘ But you might 
bring a flask in the morning.”’ 

““T'll do so,’’ said Drack, and went 
out, closing the door softly. 

Inglis, his eves on the sovereigns, 
stood listening. He heard nothing 
from the hall, which he had noticed 
was covered with heavy rugs, but 
presently the front door  clanged 
noisily, and a minute later came, 
faintly, the sound of a motor. ‘‘ Old 
what’s-his-name must have sprinted 
down the avenue,”’ he reflected, and 
proceeded to pocket the coins. 

That done, he procured a rug from 
the couch, and, wrapping it round his 
legs, seated himself in the easy-chair. 
He filled and lit his pipe. and took up 
an illustrated paper. But soon the 
pipe went out, and the paper slipped 
from his knees. 

““A damned queer place,”’ he said 
once more. ‘* Guess the previous. pro- 
prietor was dotty.”’ 

It was rather a queer place. Save 
for the blank walls, mant¢ipiece, and 
ceiling, which were a dead white. 
evervthing was a dead black—carpet, 
hangings, the few pieces of furniture, 
and even the rugs. And it was cold. 


Inglis got up and put a second rug 
He was in even- 


round his shoulders. 
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ing dress with a light overcoat. Sett- 
ling himself in the easy-chair again he 
made a bid for sleep. But he had 
taken either a drink too many or a 
drink too few—he declared for the tat- 
ter—and though his eyes closed his 
brain remained stupidly restless. Ere 
long .the utter silence began to make 
itself oppressive. 


Ill. 
He had made up his mind not ta 
look at his watch, but at the end of 


several hours, as it seemed, he did so. 
He stared at it, held it to his ear, and 
stared again. Ten minutes to one. 

‘* Gad! this is slow work,’’ he mut- 
tered with a laugh, which broke off 
abruptly. 

Had the great black curtain moved ? 
. . . Nonsense ! 

He produced his matches and pre- 
pared to relight his pipe, though he 
was horribly thirsty. The box slipped 
from his fingers. 

Undoubtedly the curtain had 
moved—moved slightly towards him. 
A draught,’’ he thought. se 
house like this would be full of 
draughts.’’ He stooped to recover 
the scattered matches, but kept his 
eyes on the curtain. With half a dozen 
matches in his hand he sat up, and en- 
deavoured to remove the shade from 
the lamp, so that the light might be 
dispersed through the shadowy space. 
But the shade was fixed. This an- 
noved him. He got out of the rugs, 
and tried the several switches 
near the door ; but, as the old man had 
said, they were not acting. It then 
occurred to him to open the door, and 
let in light from the blazing hall; 
after that he would examine the cur- 
tain and see what was behind it. 


sé 


rose, 


The door resisted him. 

‘* Hadn’t thought of that,’’ he said 
to himself, ‘* but I suppose it was fair 
enough.’' After some hesitation he 
crossed the thick-piled black carpet to 
what he took to be a window. The 
black curtain there he drew aside 
rather gingerly. Yes; it was a window 
right enough, but stoutly shuttered. 
He tried the shutters, and presently 
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discovered that the cross-bar was 
padlocked. 

‘* A damned queer place,’’ he mut- 


tered, returning to the easy chair, and 
looking again at his watch. Fou 
minutes to one. As he replaced it in 
his pocket he fancied that the great 
curtain bulged. Sitting straight, he 
glanced sidelong at the hearth. There 
were no fire-irons. Ere long he realised 
that there was nothing in the room 
available as a weapon—not even a 
light chair. He wished he had had 
the wit to provide himself with some- 
thing in that way. He began to feel 
that the old man, had not treated him 
fairly in leaving*him utterly defence- 
less. He regretted that he had not 
taken one drink less—or, rather, one 
drink more. 

Not that he was afraid! 

The black curtain bulged quite dis- 
tinctly. 

** Who's 
hoarsely. 

A minute later he sniggered, ‘* Curse 
those draughts! It’s infernally cold. 
Feel as if I were in for influenza.’’ He 
put his hand to his head and found it 
wet. 

Not that he was afraid! .. . 

He picked up one of the tumbled 
rugs, and let it go again. Something 
was irritating his left hand. He 
opened it, and found several vestas 
sticking to the palm. 

‘* Wits gone wool—— 

The curtain again! 

He rose to his feet, throwing back 
his shoulders, and stepped forward a 


there? ’’ he called, 


few paces. Perhaps it was some 
trickery on the old man’s part. But 
no; the old man would hardly have 


paid twenty-five pounds. ee 

Inglis halted half-way between the 
hearth and the curtain. What had the 
old man said about the previous 
owner? Did he mean that the pre- 
vious owner was dead, or—what? 
Inglis wished he had kept wide-awake 
during the long cab journey. There 
was much he_ would like to have 
known, but he had been so infernally 
drowsy and comforsable. 

Not that he was afraid! . . . 

He stood, swaying ever so slightly, 
staring at the curtain. He thought 


as hard as his clouded brain would let 
him. 


The point was that he was in a 
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haunted house. That was the point, 
wasn’t it. But, then, he didn’t believe 
in haunted houses. Yet supposing—— 


Was that a sound behind the cur- 
tain? Ingiis strained his ears. A chill 
seemed to ripple over his body. There 


it was again! What was it? ..°. 
A sort of muffled munching sound, ac- 
companied by low but heavy breathing. 
Was it human? What was it? 

Inglis sidled to the door, and twisted 
and tugged at the handle. Then, with 
teeth set and fingers working, he stole 
on tiptoe to the window. He grunted 
softly as he strove to burst the padlock 
without creating noise. He could 
make nothing of it. Desperate, he 


looked about him. He was a strong 


man. By using the couch as a batter- 
ing-ram he might break down the 
door. But -the noise. He 


knew there was something behind. the 
SUfiai. «..» « A MOG? -~ sei 
Why not peep cautiously? ... 
But the sound—there it was again— 
that was no dog—it was something 
swinish, something -guzzling, 

He would risk the battering-ram. 
He must get out. He forgot about the 
fifty pounds in the morning. He must 
get now-—at once! He left the 
window. The couch was not far away. 
He would point the low end at the 
door, then charge for all he was worth. 
At the couch he stopped short. Some- 
thing was moving behind the curtain. 
He must keep silent awhile. He faced 
the curtain, about five feet from it. 

Of a sudden he sniffed involuntarily. 


out 


What was that smell What! Raw 
meat—good Heaven! It was raw meat 
—flesh ! 


Ere he could step backward the cur- 
tain bulged towards him, and in the 
same instant the lamp went out. 

And out of the blackness a hot, foul 
breath puffed in his face. 

He screamed. 

There was a blinding flash, and Cap- 
tain Inglis fell heavily. 


. . - ” 


‘All right. Don’t be alarmed,”’ 
said the voice of Professor Drack. 

A switch clicked; the place was 
flooded with light, dimmed somewhat 
by a cloud of magnesia vapour. 

‘‘ All right!’’ repeated the Pro- 
fessor, cheerfully, leaving his camera 
and sundry curious-looking pieces of 











pneumatic apparatus. ‘All right. 
Let me help you up. Sorry you tripped. 
What? Fainted? Well, here we are. 
Always prepared for emergencies.’’ He 
knelt down, restoratives in his hanas. 
‘* This is my own house, you know,”’ 
he went on, foolishly, for he was ex- 
cited, and carried away by the supreme 
success of his experiment; ‘‘ and 
everything is faked—except the nega- 
tive itself. Now then, Captain, your 
collar — 7 
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Professor Drack paused abruptly, 
his countenance the colour of ashes. 


Two minutes later he rose stiffly to 
his feet, and stood gazing down at 
Inglis. 


He did not hear the panting of a 
motor approaching the gate. 


‘‘ What a pity! ’’ he murmured, at 
‘‘ What a pity, after so excellent 


last. 
a result! 


A COUNTRY COUSIN’S VIEW. 


Oh! the ways of London city— 
How appalling ! 

Theme of this pathetic ditty, 
I am scrawling : 

All the night a rude newsvendor 
Loudly bawling, 

Felines uttering mews tender, 
Caterwauling ! 

Leaning sadly from the casement, 
Often yawning, 

Hear a tumult in the basement, 
Early morning : 

Motor-’buses madly tearing, 
With a rumble, 

Horses stamping, people swearing— 
Can’t I grumble ? 


Strolling into Piccadilly, 
All unwary, 
Taxi nearly knocks me silly, 
Makes me chary; 
Hover trembling at a crossing 


(Fears too graphic), 
Till a burly bobby bossing 
Stops the trathe. 





Reach the Tube (a flaming station), 
Take a ticket, 

With a certain trepidation 
Pass the wicket; 

Feel a horrid inward spasm 
At descending, 

Through a dark and yawning chasm, 
Never-ending. 


Try the place near Nelson’s Column, 
See the pictures ; 

Find it very dull and solemn, 
Full of strictures. 

When reclining in the Gardens, 
(As do many), 

] am asked by cheeky wardens 
For a penny! 

Take a seat at the Euripid, 
Stay a minute, 

Think the dialogue insipid— 
Nothing in it. 

Home to bed I quickly hurry, 
Hardly grieving ; 

London town’s too full of worry, 
So I’m leaving. 
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A Story of Hypnotism, 


BY JOSEPH GROVES. 


66 HAT in the world’s’ the 
W matter, old fellow?’’ I 
asked anxiously. 

We had just dined in solitary state, 
for, curiously enough, although it was 
New Year's Eve, there was no house 
party at the castle; and, as we smoked 
our cigars in the magnificent old 
library, I could not help associating the 
absence of fellow guests with the in- 
explicable moroseness which seemed to 
have fallen upon the usually light- 
hearted peer who sat opposite to me. 

I am a junior partner in the firm 
which has managed the legal affairs of 
the Earl of Hazelton’s family for nearly 
a century, and this was by no means 
the first time I had spent the vacation 
with my former college chum at his 
splendid country residence. 

On the present occasion, however, 
the prospect of a merry New Year's 
party appeared to be decidedly remote. 
During our meal my host had con- 
versed mechanically, and, more than 
once, I had observed a pre-occupied 
expression upon his face which puzzled 
little. 

But, even taking this into considera- 


me not a 


tion, | was certainly not prepared for 
the manner in which my inquiry was 
received. 

The Earl of Hazelton sat bolt upright 
in his chair and regarded me almost 
wildly. 

**J'm under a hypnotic influence, or 
something of the sort, Chalmers,’’ he 
whispered hoarsely. 

‘* Nonsense!’’ I exclaimed impul- 
sively. ‘‘ You’re a bit run down, that’s 
all. It’s plain to see that your nerves 
are entirely unstrung; but a trip 
abroad—say to the south of France or 
Cairo—will set you up in no time. In 
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any case, however, I insist upon your 
sending for the doctor straight away.”’ 

His lordship shook his head deter- 
minedly. 

** You'll be of more use to me than 
a whole college of physicians,’’ was 
his unexpected reply. ** We'll suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that my con- 
jecture is correct. You've made a bit 
of a study of hypnotism, you know. 
Do you remember how you sent little 
Hawkins off for a bet at Oxford, and it 
tcok three of us nearly an hour to 
bring him round?’ 

‘* But who on earth has hypnotised 
I gasped. 
Villiers,’’ he 


you?’ 
‘* Ferdinand said 
shortly. 

‘* I’m afraid I’m little the wiser,’’ I 
replied. 

The earl clenched his fists savagely. 

‘* He’s a scoundrel I picked up in the 
States last ) bitterly. 
‘* He represented himself as being one 
of the Suffolk 
proved to be an excellent travelling 
companion, I accepted him at his ow: 
valuation, like an idiot—asked 
him down here for some shooting.’’ 


vear,’’ he said 


Villiers; and, as he 


and 


I was beginning to be interested. 
\nd what happened? ’’ I queried. 


** Well, | 


business whilst he 


had to go up to town on 
the castle, 
and chanced to run across my guest's 
supposed uncle at the Carlton.’’ 

** And he that 
acquaintance was an im- 


was at 


informed you you 
casual 
postor?”’ I hazarded. 

The earl’s eyes glowed angrily. 

‘* Exactly,’’ he answered, ‘‘ and 
there was something approaching a 
scene when | returned.’’ 

** A scene? ”’ 

*“*Yes, he apparently wasn’t to be 
found at first; but I presently dis- 
covered him tapping the walls of the 




















gunroom, which, as you know, adjoins 
the east tower.’’ 
‘* Tapping the 
room ! But whatever 
claimed in surprise. 
** He was after the abbot’s treasure,”’ 


walls of the gun- 


for ?’’ I CX- 


id Hazelton grimly. 


The conversation appeared to have 


rl’s thoughts from 


carried away tne @a 


imaginary trouble, for he 


his real or 
seemed to enjo 


my perplexity. 

You sce, went on with a dry 
laugh, ‘‘ there may be secrets in Gene's 
family history that one doesn’t divulge 
even to one’s solicitors; and, to explain 
the present situation, | must take vou 
back to the reign of Henry VIII. My 
ancestor, Rodger Devereux—first Earl 
of Hazelton—ruled the countryside in 


those davs, and, when his roval master, 





King Harry, started to play his pranks 
with the monasteries, ‘the wicked 
earl ’—as the chroniclers of the pe riod 
describe him—had a finger in the pie 
i matter of course Jn return for 
Ome icé ] h: d k tely rendered 
the m ‘ch, he \ eiven a free hand 
in the despoliation of the Cistercian 
\bbey of Hazelton, the site and ruins 
f which now form part of the parl 


© 
iF the castle.’’ 

And it need sea 
your <neestor made the 


inds of 
rcely be edded that 
: most of the 
roval privilege,’’ I put in. 

Precisely,’’ answered his ] »rdship. 
“In spite of 
for the abbot 
and put up quite 


consider: resistance 
ummoned his tenants 
Earl 


abbey 


accumulated treasure. ’ 


a good fig hi 
Rodger took possession of the 
and its hoard of 


“And | 


the detenc f his property ? 


4 4 - 


1 
suppose the nlucky prelate 


Hazel- 





orrect,’’ returned 
ton. ibbot was struck down 
rumour has it, by the hand of the earl 
himself—but before he died, he anatl 





matised his oppressor by belli, book, 
and candle, as it wei \nd the nature 


of the curse was thi He appointed 
v ancestor guardian of the 
In tile 


treas 





“y 


and in death, und solemnly 


declared threat if ne, or any ot his 
thei 


successcrs, a] riated it for 


) pl 
own use, or allowed the smallest 


tion to 


por- 
death 
should almost instantly be the punish- 
ment 


pass into other hands, 


calamities should 


befall the house. 





THE ABBOT’S TREASURE. 
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I laughed lightly. 

‘“The rush and bustle of the twen- 
tieth century make these old-world 
legends quite refreshing,’’ I remarked 
carelessly, 

Phe earl resumed. 

‘* The treasure was deposited in one 
of the apartments of the east tower 
until it could be disposed of,’’ he said; 
meantime—regardless of 
Earl Rodger pre- 
sented his wife with certain articles of 
he selected from the plun- 


‘but in the 
the abbot’s warning 
jewellery 
der.”’ 

** And immediately 
temerity with his life? ”’ 
satirically. 


paid for his 
I interposed 


Hazelton, however, did not appear 
to share my unbelief. 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered, gravely; 
‘that very night, when carousing in 
the great hall—which we now use as a 
ballroom—he died suddenly. 


‘* Probably an apoplectic seizure,’’ | 
ventured. 

I have not the remotest notion,’ 
was the ‘* but, 
his eldest son was 


repli Strange to Sav, 


killed in a street 


brawl at Bruges within a few hours 


afterwards. In 
: . ; 


fact, such an appalling 
series of the family 
that the me seized with 
an irrepressible dread of the uncanny 
j They were hastily replaced 
with the rest of the booty ; and thd 
legend that t irl F Earl 


Rodger is doomed to guard his stolen 


, 
isasters befell 


( 
countess bec: 


. , 
jOWets, 
1 
runs spirit of Earl 


gain until, by some means or other, it 


shall cease to exist.’’ 
So the east tower 1s haunted? ”’ 
I l, with sarcastic glee. 


‘* The ti yntains the trea- 
returned 


more 


om which e 
sure is supposed to be,”’ 
Hazelton. 


f 


Super- 


my ancestors placed a suit 





of armour, which had belonged to Earl 
in the apartment, presumably 


use in his endless duty as 
I’ve never 
but occasionally, 


— 





I must confess 
heard it myself 
n workmen repairing 
1e fancied 
yund of a measured tread, and the ap- 


been 
portions of the tower, tl 
parent clashing of armour, has caused 
them no small amount of alarm, and 
mv agent informs me that, more than 


once, he has had considerable difficulty 
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in persuading them to finish their 
work.’’ 

** But you don’t mean to say you be- 
lieve in all the rubbish you have just 
told. me?’’ I asked, incredulously. 

‘**] think the ghost story is purely 
imagination,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ but as 
regards the curse which attends the 
disposal of the treasure, that’s another 
matter altogether. You see,’ he 
added, as if he desired to excuse him- 
self, ** the family Juck has suffered so 
terribly whenever any part of the spoil 
has been removed—even if only tem- 
porarily—that, finally, the original en- 
trance to the ‘ treasure chamber,’ as 
we call it, was blocked up, and the 
means of manipulating an ingeniously- 
constructed moving panel, by which 
admittance is obtained through one of 
the gunroom walls, is only divulged 
under a most solemn vow of secrecy 
to each heir-apparent as he comes of 
age. In my case, however, I was on a 
yachting trip in the Mediterranean 
when my father met his fatal accident 
in the hunting field, so my 
Constance, whom, by the by, you’ll 
meet to-morrow night at the Duchess 
of Dorchester’s ball, was called to his 
bedside to hear the disclosure, and he 


sister 


told her with almost his dving 
breath. ’”’ 
*“*So the secret your friend, the 


bogus Villiers, was endeavouring to 
discover, when vou detected him, is 
known to the Lady Constance as well 
as yourself? ”’ 

“Yes, and I’m very much afraid 
that the brute is doing his best to force 
her to reveal it.’’ 

I gave a low whistle. 

** And what makes you think so? ”’ 
I questioned. 

‘* Simply because, when I saw her 
at Dorchester Manor a day or two ago, 
she looked absolutely ill and wretched. 
Jimmy Braddon makes her an excetl- 
lent husband. She has hardly had a 
care in her life, and my assumption is 
that Villiers is victimising her, too.’’ 
** But surely she would have told 
you? ’’ I suggested. 

Hazelton shook his head. 

‘“*T don’t 4 


think so,’’ he answered. 


** Constance is the most self-sacrificing 
woman alive—or, at least, one of them 
—and rather than implicate me in her 
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trouble, I almost fancy that she would 
stand any amount of torture.’’ 

‘* Torture! ’’ I ejaculated. 

‘* There’s no other word for it,’’ he 
said, with a slight shudder. ‘* You 
remember I told you that I had a row 
with Villiers. As a matter of fact, I 
practically kicked him out, ard he 
swore he’d make me sit up for it.”’ 


‘* And from what you've already in- 
timated, | gather that he has kept his 
word.’’ 


‘* Yes, and, but for my terrible ex- 
perience, | should never have believed 
that such a fiend in human shape 
existed.’’ 

‘* But hypnotism, as I know it, does 
not inflict any actual suffering,’’ I ob- 
served, ‘* for, although the body may 
appear to undergo whatever sensations 
the hypnotist desires it to experience, 
no real pain is felt, and the subject, 
when he is aroused from the trance, 
knows nothing of what has happened."’ 

Hazelton nodded. 

.% understand that,’’ he 
I didn’t for a moment in- 
tend to infer that the diabolical art 
practised by Villiers is the ordinary 
kind of hypnotism; for, though the 
procedure is somewhat the’ same, the 
result—in my case, at all events—was 


l perfectly 
said, ‘* and 


painfully dissimilar.’ 

hen perhaps vou'd better explain 
exactly what you do mean,’’ I replied, 
a trifle testily. 

‘* Well, to put it in a few words,” 
‘when my question- 
luggage was eventually 
placed on the station motor brougham, 
I naturally imagined that I had seen 
the last of him.’ 

‘‘ But he turned up again like the 
proverbial bad penny, | presume ? ”’ 

‘* It happened like this,’’ continued 
the earl. I was sitting in this very 
room alone one evening, for I had only 
down from town to give my 
agent some personal instructions in re- 
ference to the new block of model cot- 
tages I contemplated building. 1 was 
just about to turn in, when who should 
enter, unannounced, but Villiers him- 
self. 


see 


said his lordship, 


able guest’s 


come 


Good evening, my lord,’ said the 
fellow, with every possible assurance. 
‘* 1 drew myself up stiffly, and curtly 
asked his business, whereupon he 
coolly appropriated the chair in whicb 




















you are sitting now, and, with the ut- 
most unconcern, proceeded to light a 
cigarette. 

‘** Tt’s extremely cold,’ he observed 
presently, chafing his hands before the 
fire. 

‘*T must admit I completely lost my 
temper, and ordered him to give an 
explanation of his unwarrantable in- 
trusion immediately. 

‘* He lay comfortably back with his 
legs watching me with an 
amused smile, whilst he blew rings of 
smoke from his lips. 


crossed, 


‘“* The reason of mv visit can be 
readily explained, my lord,’ he said, 
easily. 


‘] desired him to be as brief as 
possible, and you can imagine my 
amazement when he calmly demanaed 
that I should divulge the means of 
opening the secret entrance to the trea- 
sure chamber. And he made no ai- 
tempt to hide the source of his infor- 
mation, either. It appears that, in 
casually examining the books on those 
shelves there, he had stumbled 
upon a vellum-bound volume in manu- 
script, which gave him the whole his- 
tory; and, by making judicious in- 
quiries of the upper servants, he learnt 
how Constance had been summoned to 
hear the family secret in my absence. 
He had no wish to approach ‘ her lady- 
ship’ on the subject, he told me, and 
had therefore come to the conclusion 
that it would greatly facilitate matters 


over 


if I were to tell him what he wanted 
to know, and allow him to remove 
Whatever portion of the treasure he 


What do 
the most 
you've 


fancied at his convenience. 
vou think of that 
atrocious suggestion 
heard, Chalmers ? ”’ 
a It was truly an extraordinary 
piece of impudence,’’ I answered, 
_ and I suppose you promptly turned 
him out neck and crop? *’ ; 


for 
ever 


_ “To tell you the truth, it was some 
little time before 1 recovered from my 
Stupetaction sufficiently to move,’’ re- 
sponded Hazelton; ‘‘ but when I 
thoroughly understood the meaning of 
his infamous proposal, my fury sot the 
better of me, and I seized him by the 
coat-collar with the intention of doing 
exactly as you have surmised.”’ . 


‘“And what was the result?” I 


asked, curiously, 
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‘‘He simply put the diabolical 
agency he has at his control into- ac- 
tion,’’ was the reply. ‘* No sooner 
had he felt my hand upon his shoulder, 
than his assumed listlessness vanished 
utterly, and he sprang quickly to his 
feet. 

““*So your lordship absolutely 
refuses ? ’ he questioned, threateningly. 

‘* My answer—as vou may well sup- 
pose- ‘was more forcible than polite. 

‘** T believe I remarked before upon 
the coldness of the weather,’ was his 
next utterance. 

‘* It suddenly eccurred to me that 
it would probably be more in keeping 
with my position to ring for a servant 
to show him out. 1 strolled towards 
the bell for that purpose ; but, with a 
rapid movement, he intercepted me. 

‘** ] think the application of a little 
fire would be beneficial,’ he said in 
his smooth, soft accents, *‘ and very 
possibly it will bring you to a more 
reasonable frame of mind.’ 

‘‘ His eyes seemed to be _ riveted 
upon mine, and I experienced a feeling 
of complete helplessness. 1 tried to 
push him from me; but, for some 
inexplicable reason, I could not raise 


a hand, and when I endeavoured to 
shout for assistance, I was unable 
even to whisper. The next instant I 


was in flames, Chalmers! ’ 


‘*In flames!’’ I echoed  incredu- 
lously. 

‘** Yes, and I suffered the indescrib- 
able agony of being burnt alive. 


Tongues of fire burst from my clothes 

-my face and hands were _ horribly 
scorched—whilst the pain all over my 
body was excruciating. I have not the 
faintest recollection of how long it 
lasted. In the end, | seem to have 
lost consciousness, for I subsequently, 
found myself stretched at full length 
upon the hearth-rug, and Villiers had 
gone. 

‘* But you were not actually burnt ?”’ 
I asked dazedly. 

‘* Not in the slightest degree,’’ re- 
turned Hazelton. ‘* The whole thing 
must have been a delusion in reality ; 
but the torture 1 endured was fright- 
fully realistic. You can quite under- 
stand how it maddens me when I think 
that Constance may also have been 
subjected to this abominable cruelty.’’ 
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His face brightened a little as an 
idea occurred to him. 

‘© T’ll tell you what, Chalmers,’’ he 
said. ‘* You'll have an admirable 
opportunity of sounding her at Dor- 
chester Manor. I should be certain 
to give myself away were I to broach 
the subject ; and, if my suspicions are 
unfounded, I wouldn't let her know 
for anything. It would worry her 
terribly.”’ 

‘*You may depend upon my doing 
my best,’’ I answered; “* but 
regards yourself. Have you see the 
so-called Villiers since you underwent 


now as 


the astounding experience you have 
just narrated? ”’ 
The earl drew a long breath. 
‘*No,’”’ he responded, ‘‘ but I’ve 


every reason to believe that he’s in the 
neighbourhood. ”’ 

‘Why?’ I queried. 

** Because a gamekeeper reports that 
a stranger has been hanging round the 
park on several occasions lately ; and, 
curiously enough, I have an uncom- 
fortable sort of feeling that he’s some- 
where about now.’’ 

He instinctively glanced at the 
modern French windows as he spoke, 
and his body became rigid as he 
pointed excitedly towards them. 

** Look there! ’’ he cried. 

The windows in question had been 
left unshuttered. 

Knowing that his nerves were in a 
high state of tension, I followed his 
gesture without seriously believing he 
had any cause for alarm. 

But I was wrong. With his 
pressed against the window-pane, | 
could dimly perceive the motionless 
figure of a man who had evidently been 
watching us, and, with one accord, we 
dashed forward. 

There was a sound of scurrying foot- 
steps as Hazelton flung < 
window ; but, although we carefully 
searched the whole length of the ter- 
race, we could not discover anvbodv. 

Suddenly darted from a 
clump of laurels almost at our feet. 

A loud report rang out. Hazelton 


face 


open the 


someone 


had obviously been prepared for emer- 
gencies, for a revolver flashed in the 
moonlight. 

‘* I fired into the air, Chalmers,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘and I hope Villicrs 


will 
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take the hint that it will be safer for 
him to keep away in future.”’ 

The intruder raced headlong across 
the lawn, and was speedily lost to sight 


in the shrubberies. 


The ballroom at Dorchester Manor 
presented a brilliant scene. One of the 
most celebrated string bands in Eng- 
land was playing a dreamy waltz ; but, 
as I guided my partner through the 
intricate of dancers, it did not 
need any great amount of intuition to 
enable me to discern that she, at any 


maze 


rate, did not participate in the evident 


enjoyment of the gay throng around 


Lady Con- 


1 frequently met 
} in town, where she was 


( 
stance Bra 
universally ac knowledged to be one of 


the most vivacious leaders of society } 
but this evening her usually spontane- 


tallic and forced; 


and, although she bravely 


Ous laugh Was nm 
did her best 


¢ 


to sustain conversation, it was easy to 
perceive that her thoughts, which were 
obviously anything but comforting 
ones, were elsewhere. 

with as much cer- 


had already told me, 


In short, I knew 
tainty as if she 
that Hazelton’s suppositions were cor- 
She, 
victim to an 


rect. too, was undoubtedly a 


unscrupulous  adven- 
turer's machinations ; and when, as the 
music ceased, I led her to a seat I hac 
previously selected in a remote corner 
of the adjacent lounge, | determined 


to bring mattcrs to a head without de- 


lay. 

‘*When did vou last see Villiers?” 
I asked abruptly as soon as we had 
comfortably seated ourselves. 

Lady Constance stifled a scream. 

“How do you know about that 


man?’’ she whispered wildly. 
‘*Lord Hazelton told me,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘He seems to have paid 








somewhat dearly for h 
pitality.”’ 

Lady Constance seemed to be at the 
point of breaking down. 

‘* But Villiers assured me that he 
has not vet attempted to compel my 
Cisclose the secret,’’ she 


is indiscreet hos- 


brotiier to 
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faltered. 
evening 

“Villiers told you this evening !’’ I 
gasped. 

She nodded moodily. 

‘“Then where in the world is he?’’ 


‘‘He told me only 


I questioned. 

Lady Constance shivered. 

‘*He’s in this house,’’ she almost 
sobbed. 

I instantly recognised the increased 
gravity of the situation. 

‘*Then you must point him out to 
me at once,’’ I cried decisively. 

A thrili of horror ran through her 
frame. 

‘*Mr. Chalmers, I 
not,’’ she panted. 

‘‘T must confess that you surprise 
me, Lads retorted 
severely. ‘*TIt is surely obvious to 
you that this scoundrel’s villainy must 
be brought to an end at all costs. I 
should have thought that even if only 
for Lord Hazelton's ; 

She stopped me 
resture. 


positively dare 


Constance,” | 


sake - is 


an impatient 


a 
with 


‘If I were to do as you desire,’’ she 


said passionately, ‘‘ it would mean an 


instant repetition of the diabolical 
treatment to which | have been sub- 
jected already, and then, I should not 
like to answer for my reason, Mr. 


” 


Chalmers. 
‘Then what 
I asked. 


on earth can we do?”’ 


‘*T had been hoping that you would 
have been able to suggest something,’’ 
she responded wearily. 

I considered for a minute. 
brother me into 
morning 


66 UXT 
When your took 


the treasure chamber this 
I began. 
He took you there! 


astonishment. 


she cried in 


I understood her meaning. 


“Oh, I haven’t the faintest know- 
ledge of the secret,’’ I assured her 
hastily. ‘“ Hazelton is far too con- 
scientious to acquaint me with the 


mystery he guards with such fanatical 
zeal; and, to satisfy his scruples, I 
consented to blindfolded both in 
making the entry and the exit. 


be 
““T sce,’’ she said slowly. 
“s : 9 
I was going to say,’’ I resumed, 
‘ - . eee eo 
that I advocated the advisability of 


” 


letting Villiers have his own wav. 


**You advised my brother to sur- 
render the treasure !’’ she gasped. 

‘Well, not exactly that,’’ I replied. 
‘Tt occurred to me that if, under com- 
pulsion, Villiers were allowed to obtain 
admittance into the treasure chamber, 
and were apprehended in the act of 
carrying out a felony, we should then 
have a tangible charge to bring against 
him, and—taking everything into con- 
sideration—he would probably — be 
heavily sentenced. By this means, 
you see, you would both be well rid of 
him.’ 

‘*And what did 
she asked eagerly. 

‘* He wouldn’t entertain the idea for 
a moment,’’ I answered. ‘* He re- 
gards the secret as a sacred trust 
handed down to him as the representa- 
tive of his house, and no persuasion on 
my part could induce him to give his 


Hazleton say ?’’ 


consent.”’ 
Lady Constance was unquestionably 
disappointed. 
‘** Don’t you 
circumstances, 


in the 
is a little 
petu- 


think that, 
brother 
asked 


my 
narrow-minded 7’? she 
lantly. 
ae 


agree 


that I’m inclined to 


I answered. 


must 
with 


Say 
you,’ 

There was a short silence. 

‘* You didn’t by any chance encoun- 
ter the family ghost, I suppose ?’’ she 
inquired at last with a pitiful attempt 
at levity. 

I shook my head. 

‘‘I’m sorry to say we did not,’’ I 
repliec, ‘though that tarnished suit 
armour—which is supposed to exe- 
cute such marvellous pedestrian per- 
formances—lends a decidedly uncanny 
cflect to the apartment.’”’ ; 


ol 


Lady Constance laughed a__ little 
hysterically. 

‘*T wonder——’”’ she commenced 
nervously. 

A gorgeously -liveried footman— 


bearing a tray of ices—passed at that 
moment. It might possibly have been 
nothing more than imagination, but I 
almost fancied that he glanced warn- 
ingly at my companion ; and, strangely 
enough, her colour came and went in 
a most inexplicable manner as_ she 
hurriedly scrutinised her programme. 

‘* You must really excuse me now, 
Mr. Chalmers,’’ she said with evident 
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agitation, ‘‘ but the band has_ been 
playing for quite a long time, and my 
partner will probably have been look- 
ing for me everywhere.”’ 

It was nearly midnight when I hap- 
pened to be strolling along a deserted 
corridor, feeling more worried and 
perplexed than ever. A subdued mur- 
mur of voices from an alcove attracted 
my attention; and ‘an instinctive fore- 
boding of pending mischief caused me 
to step quickly behind a cluster of 
palms; for the two engaged in such 
earnest conversation were Lady 
Constance and that particular footman 
whose passing glance had apparently 
filled her with dismay. 

Probably for the sake of appear- 
ances, he had brought her a cup of 
coffee; and a casual observer might 
easily have imagined that her ladyship 
was merely giving the servant a mes- 
sage which she desired to be delivered 
verbatim, for he was writing some- 
thing on a piece of paper which he sup- 
ported upon his silver tray. 

It was evident to me at once that the 
apparent footman was none other than 
Vilhiers himself, and it was also equally 
evident that he had at last obtained 
the information he required, for a 
sardonic smile spread over his features 
as he stood aside, with an exaggerated 
displav of obsequiousness, to allow his 
dupe to rise to take her departure. 

The man remained standing where 
she had left him, intently scanning the 
scrap of paper, and I lost no time in 
making my appearance. 

**Well, Mr. Villiers,’’ I said sternly. 

The footman started violently ; and, 
for a few seconds, seemed to be com- 
pletely panic-stricken. 

whatever 
I went on, 


‘* Look here, Villiers—or 
your real name may be’ 


** you’ve gone a little too far this time, 
and unless you hand me that paper 


and leave this house immediately, I°ll 
have you kicked out.”’ 

The fellow recovered his presence 
of mind with surprising quickness. 

‘*So you’ve taken it upon yourself 
to play the part of meddler, Mr. 
Chalmers?’’ he sneered. 

For the moment my curiosity over- 
came the repugnance with which I 
regarded him, 
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‘*You know me then?’’ I interro- 
gated wonderingly. 

‘* Well, considering I had a good 
look at you through the library 
windows at Hazelton Castle on New 
Year's Eve, when I had cycled over to 
see how his lordship was getting along, 
J think I may say | know you by sigh 
at all events,’’ he answered. 

I was in no humour to tolerate his 
impertinence. 

“Til give vou thirty seconds to 
decide,’’ I said glancing at the watch 
] carried on my wrist. 

Villiers scowled. 

‘* Don't you think you're rather rash 
to interfere? ’’ he asked sullenly. 

I laughed scoffingly. : 


‘You needn’t waste your time in 
trving to frighten me,’’ I told him. 
‘*T happen to know something about 
hypnotism and——’’ 

His dark, gleaming eyes fixed them- 
selves upon mine; but so confident was 
I in the generally accepted theory that 
it is impossible to influence a fully- 
prepared subject 


against his inclina- 


tion, that I returned his gaze un- 
flinchingly. In fact, I was rather 
anxious to learn his methods; and, 


promising myself a laugh at his ex- 
pense found his efforts un- 
availing, I set my will power to combat 
his. 

Hazelton had been perfectly correct 
when he had intimated that the art 
practised by Villiers was something 
more than everyday hypnotism; for 
suddenly, in spite cf myself, I felt a 
strange sensation slowly stealing over 
me, and realised that it was quite time 
to stop the experiment. But, some- 
how or other, | could not withdraw my 
eves from the burning orbs, which 
seemed to hold them with the fascina- 
tion which is commonly attributed to 
those of certain species of snakes. 
When it was too late, I discovered, to 
my horror, that I was losing con- 


uvcher he 
when ire 


sciousness. 

| distinctly remember the grin of 
triumph that distorted Villiers’ coun- 
tenance as he observed my plight. 

‘* You may think yourself lucky that 
I haven't time to administer a little 
disciplinary punishment, my _ fine 
gentleman,’’ he muttered. 

I heard the words as if I were dream- 


ing, and then | knew nothing more 




















until I awoke to find myself lying upon 
a sofa in the Duke of Dorchester’s 
study, with Hazelton sitting by my 


side, endeavouring to force some 
brandy between my lips. 
‘Feeling better, old fellow?’’ he 


asked anxiously. ‘* There was a nice 
old commotion when you were found, 
but I turned every one out so you'd be 
quite quiet when you came to, and 
they've just sent away for a doctor.”’ 

I struggled to my feet. 

‘‘Villiers is here, Hazelton!’’ I 
gasped. 

The earl was palpably startled. 

‘“Villiers here!’’ he exclaimed. 
“You surely don’t mean to say he has 
been playing his games on you, too, 
Chalmers? ”’ 

I told him what had happened in a 
few words. 

‘“ And now,”’ I said in conclusion, 
“if you take my advice you'll send 
for your sister at once, for it’s as clear 
as daylight that Villiers has compelled 
her to divulge the secret.”’ 

But the footman he despatched with 
a message returned without having 
delivered it. 

‘* Her ladyship is not to be found 
anywhere, my lord,’’ he said. 

‘* Then inform Mr. Braddon that his 
lordship would like to see him imme- 
diately on a matter of the utmost 
importance,’’ I directed, for it struck 
me forcibly that the affair had now 
become so serious that Lady Con- 
stance’s husband should be taken into 
our confidence without further delay. 

I speedily acquainted the Honour- 
able James Braddon with the circum- 
stances which had so unceremoni- 
ously interrupted a surreptitious game 
of billiards, and—not a little alarmed— 
he at once voluntered to search for the 
missing ladv himself. 

However, he 
short time, looking 
wildered. 

His wife was not in her room, as he 
had supposed, but she had evidently 
disrobed without the assistance of her 
maid, for her ball dress, which had 
obviously been hurriedly taken off, 
was lying in disorder upon the bed. 

‘““ And to make the whole thing the 
more absolutely inexplicable,’’ added 
Braddon, ‘‘one of my _ suit-cases— 
which my valet had packed in readiness 


hack in a 
pale and 


Was very 


be- 
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for my departure to-morrow—had been 
brought into the room, and, amazing 
to say, a suit has disappeared. 

‘* What?” 

‘““\ blue serge lounge 
gone,’’ he answered blankly. 

I was not long in making up my 
mind. 

‘* Depend upon it, something extra- 
ordinary is happening,’’ I announced, 
‘‘ and the sooner the three of us get to 
Hazelton Castle the better, for I'll 
stake my life that Villiers has also 
vanished.”’ 

And my surmise proved to be cor- 
rect. The pseudo-footman had left on 
his bicycle, on the pretence that Lady 
Constance required him to deliver an 
urgent message; and, further, hasty 
inquiries elicited the information that 
her ladvship herself had shortly after- 
wards departed in a light car, under 
the charge of an assistant chauffeur. 

Hazelton’s powerful Napier made 
short work of the five miles which 
separated the two mansions, and we 
were soon flying up the broad avenue 


we ejaculated. 


suit has 


towards the castle. 

Curiously enough, our somewhat 
early return appeared to have been 
expected, for the butler himself 


hastened to meet us. 

‘‘Has your lordship brought Mr, 
Villiers’ luggage ?”’ he asked. 

‘* His luggage?’’ roared Hazelton. 

The butler looked surprised. 

‘*Mr. Villiers came here about 
twenty minutes ago, my lord,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘ He said vour lordship had 
asked him to stay for a few days at the 
castle, and was bringing on his lug- 
gage in the car from Dorchester 
Manor.”’ 

‘* But didn’t you think his sudden 
arrival at this time in the morning 


rather strange, Simmons?’’ I inter- 
rupted quickly. 
Simmons shrugged his _ shoulders 


almost imperceptibly. 

‘* You see, sir, Mr. Villiers was his 
lordship’s guest here some weeks ago, 
and besides, Lady Constance—— ”’ 

‘* Lady Constance? ’’ we all shouted 
together. 


Simmons was beginning to look 
alarmed. 
‘** Yes, gentlemen,’’ he faltered. 


‘* Her ladyship arrived shortly before 
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Mr. Villiers. She told me he was 
coming, and gave instructions that he 
was not to be informed of her pre- 
sence until his lordship returned.”’ 

** Well?’’ 1 questioned breathlessly. 

‘* Her ladyship urgently desired to 
see the housekeeper, and said she 
would wait in the lounge near the gun- 
room until Mrs. Potter could be sent 
for,” 

‘* And she’s there now ?’’ I inquired 
eagerly. 

1 thought the butler looked rather 
queer. 

‘* No, sir,’’ he replied, 
housekeeper answered the 
her ladyship had disappeared, 
and——_”’ 

‘* And what?” exclaimed Braddon, 
mind can better be 


“é 


when the 
summons 
and, 


whose state of 
imagined than described. 

‘*T subsequently found a motoring- 
cap and a fur-lined coat—which I 
thought I recognised as those her lady- 
ship had worn—and, strange to say, 
a walking-skirt,’’ he answered. 

‘* Where?’”’ I asked quickly. 

‘* Peneath one of the settees, sir.’’ 

‘*And where’s Mr. Villiers?’ I 
queried. 

‘* He said he would try to amuse 
himself until his lordship arrived, and 
I’ve not seen him since,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘* You’d better come with us, Sim- 
mons,’ I said abruptly when this 
amazing recital was finished. ‘* We've 
a somewhat complicated tangle to un- 
ravel, and it will be just as well to have 
an independent witness of what takes 
place.’”’ 

The gunroom was in darkness, but 
Hazelton struck a match as he quickly 
made his way to the farthest corner. 

‘* Better not have more light than is 
absolutely necessarv,’’ he remarked. 
‘“We don’t want to run the risk of 
alarming Villiers if we can help it.”’ 

With a slight rasping sound, a whole 
panel seemed to swing inwards; and, 


after hurriedly whispering my _in- 
structions, I followed the earl into the 
cavity. 

As I remembered from my prior 


experience, we emerged into a narrow 
passage, at the end of which a worm- 
eaten door opened into the treasure 
chamber. On this occasion it was 
ajar, and a ray of light appeared 
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through the crevice. Villiers was evi- 
dently at work. 

Stealthily we crept forward, and, 
noiselessly pushing the door a little 
further open, we were able to obtain a 
view of the interior. 

The treasure chamber was a rect- 
angular apartment of no great size. 
The wainscoted walls were black with 
age, whilst part of the floor-boarding 
showed palpable signs of decay. The 
furniture, too, seemed to be crumbling 
to pieces beneath the burden of cen- 
turies. 

And tokens of Earl Rodger’s raid 
were plainly in evidence. [-mbroidered 
altar-cloths and discoloured _ priestly 
vestments were strewn in all direc- 
tions ; and it was upon a pile of what 
—as I had previously decided—was 
priceless tapestry that Villiers knelt. 

By the glow of an oil lamp—which 
subsequently proved to have been 
obtained from the bedroom Simmons 
had allotted to him on his arrival—he 
was engaged in prising open the lid of 
one of the ancient iron-bound treasure- 
chests ; and, when we came upon the 
scene, he had just succeeded in effect- 
ing his purpose, for, with a resound- 
ing crack, the crazy lock gave under 
his vigorous onslaught. 

I had arranged that—unless it were 
unavoidable—no attempt should be 
made to capture the miscreant until 
the robbery had been actually carried 
out ; and, scarcely daring to breathe, 
we watched him as he ransacked the 
contents of the treasure-chest. Golden 
cups and plates of the same precious 
metal were removed with feverish 
energy, but he paid little attention to 
any of these. With a low cry of de- 
light, he produced a necklace of glit- 
tering rubies—perhaps some of the 
very jewels the countess in bygone 
days had regarded with such super- 
stitious dread. Again and again his 
fingers closed greedily upon articles of 
rare antiquated jewellery, until a little 
heap—which would undoubtedly have 
brought joy to the heart of a connois- 
seur—had been collected. 

We continued to gaze in silence as 
Villiers proceeded to gather up his 
booty. For my own part, I experi- 
enced a feeling of horror at beholding 
a scene which scemed to me to be little 
less than one of sacrilege. Somehow 
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or other my eyes persistently strayed 
to where the suit of armour stood out 
in bold relief against the panelled 
background. Earl Rodger’s spirit had 
surely never better occasion to haunt 
the treasure chamber than at that 
moment. 

And—as if in 
thoughts—the armour moved! 

Clang! Clang! 

My blood ran cold. Low expletives 
and muttered ejaculations of amaze- 
ment burst from the lips of the ear! 
and Braddon, whilst I could hear the 
Simmons’ teeth as_ he 


answer to my 


chatter of 
frantically clutched my shoulder. 


Clang! Clang! Clang! 
With measured stride an armoured 
figure with closed vizor stalked slowly, 


forward. 
A piercing seream 


made the black oak rafters ring. 


Viliers was on his feet, staring 


terrible to hear 


wildly at the approaching, spectre, 
which pointed at him menacingly. lor 
an instant he stood as if petrified, and 
then, apparently swooning with 
terror, he reeled backwards. There 
was a crash, as if of broken glass, 





} 


and we were in darkness. 

But the gloom lasted only for a few 
The burning oil from the 
shattered lamp ran on to the dust-dry 
tapestry, igniting it instantly. 

The flames shot up and spread, and 
through the smoke and fire clattered 
the mail-clad phantom. It was making 
directly for us, and a sobbing wail of 
fear escaped Simmons as he recoiled 
in a state of uncontrollable panic, and 
bolted headlong down the passage. 

The apparition halted as if alarmed. 
From side to side it swayed, whilst a 
quavering cry of ‘‘ Who’s there? ”’ 
came from its vizored helmet. 

I felt myself pushed roughly upon 
one side as Braddon sprang forward. 
As in a dream, I saw him catch the 
tottering ghost in time to prevent it 
from falling, and quickly rob it of its 


armoured covet 


seconds. 


ng. 

The darting flames glared fiercely, 
and I obtained a glimpse of the sense- 
less form he held in his arms. It was 
someone with a face of ashen white- 
ness, and from whose slender figure a 
man’s suit of blue serge seemed to 
hang loosely. 

An inkling of the astounding truth 
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flashed into my bewildered brain at 
last. 

‘* It’s Lady Constance!”’ I yelled 
in stupefaction. 


A few davs after the occurrence of 
the startling events I have just 
narrated, I was seated at my office 
desk when the Earl of Hazelton was 
announced. Like myself, he had ob- 
viously suffered considerably from the 
burns we had sustained in our eventu- 
ally successful attempt to subdue the 
fire which had reduced the east tower 
to little more then a shell. 

‘And how Lady Constance? 
I inquired as \.e shook hands. 

I’m glad to say she’s) much 
better,’’ he «answered, ‘‘ and the 
doctors are of opinion that she is now 
entirely out of danger.”’ 

| expressed my pleasure. 

‘*] suppose she has not vet been 
able to tell you what possessed her to 
take such an- extraordinary and 
perilous course of action?’’ I said 


” 


presently. 

‘* The whole story came out in her 
delirium,’’ he returned. ‘* It appears 
that Villiers had come to the conclu- 
sion that he would never have a better 
opportunity of bringing off his coup 
than when we were at Dorchester 
Manor. He accordingly brought the 
utmost pressure to bear upon Con- 
stance, and, knowing that I would 
refuse to countenance the wild scheme 
she had devised for scaring him away, 
once and for all she determined, in her 
desperation, to carry it out alone.’’ 

‘‘ It was extremely plucky of her,’ 
I rejoined heartily. 


** Yes ; and now it’s ail over I must 
admit that nothing could have hap- 
pened better,’’ replied Hazelton, ‘‘ for, 
although you may imagine it folly, I 
can’t help thinking that the destruc- 
tion of the treasure finally removes 
the abbot’s curse, in which, as I told 
you before, I believed implicitly.” 

‘© And what of Villiers himself?’ I 
questioned. 

The earl’s face grew grave. 

‘“As you. know, he was. terribly 
burnt when we were able to reach 
him,’’ he replied. ‘* There was abso- 


lutely no hope from the first, and he 
dicd this morning.”’ 
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Neither of us spoke for a little 
while. 

‘* He was truly a marvellous indi- 
vidual,’’ I said thoughtfully at last, 
‘* and it is evident that he possessed a 
hypnotic power which has_ probably 
never been equalled, at least in the 
practice of modern hypnotism ; but, 





by the way, hasn’t it occurred to you 
that the cause of his death was extra- 
ordinary in the circustances ? ”’. 

The earl nodded. 

““Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘ it almost 


seems to have been a case of retribu- 
tion, eh, Chalmers? ’* 








NANCY. 


Nancy, achree! your eyes I see, 

Where’er the sunbeam lights the dew 

That sparkles on the rose, achone! 

I kiss the flower an’ think 0’ you; 
But sure the dewdrop’s radiancy 
Is dim beside the eyes o’ Nancy. 


An’, Nancy, dear, your laugh I hear 

Whene’er I thravel by the sallows, 

An’ listen to the brook that runs 

An’ sings its way among the shallows. 
The water’s laughing consonancy 
Is just the rippling laugh o’ Nancy. 


An’, Nancy mine, those lips 0’ thine 
Sure would bewitch a heart o’ stone, 
But as for me, cushla ma chree,* 
?Tis kill’t I'll be by you, my own. 
An’ then I’ll need the necromancy 
O’ those sweet lips o’ yours, my Nancy. 


Nancy, aroo! for love o’ you 
I'd give my two eyes annyway, 
Sure, then, I’d be no worse, you see, 
For love is always blind, they say. 
I’d live in Heaven’s self, I fancy, 


If I could win the love o” Nancy. 


* Pulse of my heart. 


Net Connor. 
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“I consider the 
Metrostyle indis- 
pensable to the 
Pianola, and I 
have indicated my 
interpretation of 
several composi- 
tions with great 
interest.”’ 

LL I. PADEREWSKI. 


“The Metrostyle 
places the Pianola 
beyond all com- 
petitors. It will 
be my pleasure to 
mark many rolls 
from my repertoire 
when I return tomy 
home in Berlin.”’ 
JOSEF HOFMANN. 


“The Metrostyle 
is of extraordinary 
interest. I have 
Metrostyled some 
of my own com- 
positions, and 
owners of the 
Pianola can now 
play them accord- 
ing 1o the interpre- 
tations I have 
indicated.’ 

Sir EDWARD ELGAR. 

















‘* Of all the piano- 
playing devices 
which I have heard, 
the Pianola is the 
only one deserving 
of serious consider- 
ation from the 
amusical world, 


ES the 
faultless fechnique 
and almost hugnan 


touch which’ the 
instrument has, it 
is equipped with an 
invention which is 
of equal, if no 
greater import- 
ance—that is the 
Metrostyle, which 
gives the player a 
true and authori- 
tative guide 70 
the proper inter- 
pretation of @ 
composition."’ 


THEODOR 

LESCHETIZKY 
(The most famous 
piano teacher in 
the world, whose 
pupils include 
Paderewski, 
Gabrilow itsch, 
and other great 
artists). 





that you can b 


The “ player-piano ” 
you to enter the wonder-world of Music. 
You must have a guide and interpreter to reveal to you the hidden 
beauties of this wonder-world. 


Look for this Line 


has removed the barriers and made it possible for 
Having entered, what then > 


The line on the music-roll you see in the illustration is the Metrostyle line, which is 
found only on Pianola music-rolls used in conjunction with the Pianola and Pianola 
Piano. You will also notice that Leschetizky says that the Metrostyle furnishes a true 
and authoritative guide to the proper interpretation of a composition. In other words, 


The Pianola Piano 


the music whilst you play it. 


So, if only on account of the Metrostyle, it is clear to you that the Pianola Piano is the only instrument of its type which has 
a real claim to your consideration. But, beyond that, no other player-piano has so 
other has such complete expression control. 
pianofortes as those combined with the Pianola, to make the Pianola Piano. 


There are but three Pianola Pianos—the Steinway, Weber and Steck. 


Why don’t you one a am 2? Why don’t you call at Aeolian Hall and prove for yourself 





is the only piano which 
can and does teach you 


ect, so responsive an action. No 
ble. And no other offers you so superb a range of 


7 A practical demonstration is far better than a Catalogue. But if 
inconvenient to you to eal write for Catalogue as 
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_ THE ORCHESTRELLE CoO., 
fEolian Hall, 


135-6-7, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W., 
And at Paris, Berlin, New York, Melbourne, Sydney, etc. 
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ISIONS of blue skies, grey-green 


olive trees, golden, scented 
mimosas, pink almond _blos- 


soms, and the blue Mediterranean 
invade the minds of us all at this 
season of the year, and those of us who 
can, at once pack our trunks and set 
out for the land where such joys are to 
be found. The only thorn on the 
stem of this pleasure-rose is the prickly 
one which reminds us that for such a 
journey many and beautiful clothes are 
absolutely necessary if the thousand and 
one gaieties which the Riviera offers are 
to beenjoyed. Itis probably the brilliant 
atmosphere, which is such a striking 
change from the grey mists of the north, 
that makes one feel so keenly that 
nothing we have worn in foggy London 
or misty Paris will do for Monte Carlo 
or Beaulieu. Therefore we must buy 
lots of new costumes, and any amount 
of pretty nothings to go with them. 


* * * 


Taffetas is the Favourite Material. 


There is no doubt about taffetas 
being the favourite material of the 
month, especially shot taffetas, and 
some of the little three-piece costumes 
I have seen are most fascinating. One 
model was in brown, shot with gold, 
and trimmed with deep ecru lace. 
The dress was all in one piece, with a 
very simple corsage showing long 


sleeves with a row of taffetas-covered 
buttons on the outer seams from wrist 
to shoulder, and frills of flissé lace 
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falling over the hand and tied round the 
wrist with narrow brown-velvet ribbon 
bands finished off with a little bow. 
Round the throat was a modest ruche 
of ecru net tied round with a brown- 
velvet band to match those on the 
wrists, and over the shoulders fell a 
plissé lace frill like those over the 
hands. The berthe-like corsage was 
bloused simply into a narrow waist 
belt, which was lifted a little behind 
and finished off with a velvet bow, 
quite small. The skirt was short, and 
showed a row of buttons down the 
front and flat side paniers which 
formed a sort of tunic, the back of 
which fell to the edge of the skirt in 
slightly full folds caused by gathers at 
the waist. The coat worn with this 
simple dress was cut away at the 
waist in front, and slightly raised 
behind to follow the movement of the 
belt of the dress. The sleeves were 
long, and had turned-back lace revers 
from the wrists. A single lace rever 
trimmed the front of the coat over a 
deep shawl taffetas collar, which fas- 
tened with one big tortoiseshell button 
on the left side of the waist. But this 
is only one of many taffetas costumes 
which are being made for the south, 
and although the styles differ but 
little, the colours are very varied. 
There is bottle-green shot with silver- 
grey, there is dove-grey shot with rose, 
there is navy blue shot with green, and 
there is a lovely grey shade shot with 
other greys which make one think of 
soft, low-hanging skies. On this sad, 
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Don’t have 


dull metal 


when Brasso will polish 


quickly and easily. 








_ $0 different! 
So much better! 


Different from other dentifrices because, 
when in contact with moisture or acids, 
Calox releases active oxygen. Better than 
any others because Calox purifies as Nature 
purifies — by oxygenising all impurities. 
Calox is a natural and harmless bleaching agent for 
thete th, making them beautifully white without the 
mechanical action of gritty or fibrous substances, 


CALOX 


THE OXYGEN TOOTH POWDER 


Scientifically perfect—Medically approved. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere in dainty 
and convenient metal boxes at 1/14. 
Sample and useful Book Free. 
G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., . 

75, Farringdon Road, " fo 
London, E.c. _4 
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A Eg rip TICKET, 


RUSTLESS 
FITTINGS 
: Single Double 
All these have clip tops. Ends Ends 
No. No, 
1}in. Plain Cotton Elastic .. 4ol Me ., 
lin. Plain Silk Elastic -. 272 16 .. 382 
ljin. Frilled Art Silk Elastic 607 I/- .. 
ilin. rilled Best Silk Elastic 8 1/6 m.. 
If unable to obtain from your draper, 
“write to THE MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Rd. Works, London, N.E. 
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An Evening Dress in Green Chiffon and Gold Lace by Buzenet, 
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F you do not care fora skin that will be 
a-tingle with healthy action, you need 
not Valaze. 

But if you wish for something that will 
make your skin breathe right, Look RIGHT, 
BE RIGHT, you must have Valaze, the 
inimitable skin-beautifying Face Cream. 

Valaze ACTS on the skin by virtue of 
its penetrating properties, which exert a 
wonderful and antiseptic stimulation, so 
that the complexion gains in animation, 
colour, smoothness, and clearness. This 
makes it conc!usive, therefore, that Valaze 
is not, as are thousands of so-called skin 
foods, an inert, indifferent, bland, inactive 
substance that the skin is so much better 
without. 

And never mind what 
you may hear about this 
preparation, so un- 
equalled in results, from 
people who have axes 
of their own to grind. 
I am broadminded 
enough to be able to say 
to you: By all means try 
their “innocent,” 
“harmless” products, 
and then try Valaze. 

Leave nothing to conjecture. 

Only this much I ask you to re- 
member :— 

Where the ap;;earance of a woman's face 
is at stake, she should take no chances, 
but should pin her faith to things that have 
a known personality behind them. She 
should insist on this as an essential pre- 
caution, before she allows any external 
interference with the functions of that most 
wonderful piece of Nature’s handicraft, 
the delicate gossamer texture of the skin. 

Now, the next point of interest is this :— 

Skins may vary and conditions may be 
worse in some cases than in others when 
the use of Valaze begins, bit you have my 
Unqualified Guarantee that a fo tnight’s 
to a month's consistent use of Valaze, ac- 
cording to my directions, will result in an 
improvement to your complexion that will 
be the source of your own and your friends 
greatest surprise. 

I can well afford to make such a state- 
ment,— 

Because I know, and the countless thou- 
sands of users of Valaze know, that it 





How 
Valaze 
Beautifies. 


Paris Address: 255 Rue St. Honoré. 


revitalises the tissues and produces a 
smooth, soft, clear and flawless skin. 

Because I know, as knows every 
woman and man that have ever used it, 
that its use, commenced in good time, 
secures freedom from wrinkles, crows-feet, 
sallowness and looseness of the skin, and 
so confers the enviable gift of a skin that 
pleases. 

Because I know that in summer it frees 
the skin of freckles, tan, sunburn and sore- 
ness: in winter it preserves its fabric’s 
elasticity, smoothness, and _ natural 
humidity. 

Valaze first purifies the skin, and then 
embellishes it in the sense of restoring soft- 
ness and lustre. But when the complexion 
gives no cause _ for 
complaint, Valaze offers 
every reasonable assur- 
ance that it will continue 
to do so. 

And the use of Valaze 
does not make a greater 
demand on your time 
than two minutes a day. 
There is no elaborate 
manipulation, and un- 
like all other prepara- 
tions, it does not require any rubbing. 
It is Valaze that beautifies the skin, not 
the rubbing. 

The price of Valaze is 4/6, 8/6, and 21/- 
a pot. How economical it is in use is 
evident from the fact that an 8/6 size, 
which holds more than three times as 
much as the smaller, will, with ordinary 
usage, last about six months. 

Ninety per cent. of bad complexions are 
the result of ignorance in the treating of 
them. 

You should familiarise yourself with the 
Valaze Complexion Treatments, whose 
business it is to prevent and abolish bad 
complexions. 

Allow me to tell you, through the 
medium of my book, “ Beauty in the 
Making,” why these specialities are indis- 
pensable. That book will also give you 
the answer to any question you are asking 
about the face or complexion. 

Write to me for it, and I will gladly 
send it to you post-free. Helena Rubin. 
stein, Maison de Beauté Valaze, 24, 
Grafton Street, Mayfair, London, W. 
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tender colour a touch of Irish green 
looks so well, and steel buttons add to 
the effect. There is also a certain 
khaki shade which looks charming 
with a few notes of black on it, and for 
very smart wear there is white taffetas 
softened with fine lace of delicate ivory 
and some ermine. 


* of *%* 


The Love of White. 


White wear is a striking note of the 
year, and it is quite usual in mondain 
gatherings to see a woman entirely 
dressed in white from her hat to her 
shoes. There are, in fact, one or two 
women in Paris who have adopted 
white as their one colour, if it may so 
be called, and all the difference they 
make in their fozlettes is in changing 
style and materials. A white cloth 
tailor-made with white fox furs and a 
felt hat with a fur wing makes a simple 
morning costume. A white silk ratine 
with ermine stole, muff and toque is 
suitable for simple afternoon wear, and 
for more habillé occasions there is no 
limit to the possibilities of white for the 
woman it suits—white velvet, white 
charmeuse, white damask, white chiffon, 
white cachemire, lace and a dozen 
other tissues which make charming com- 
binations! The great drawback to 
such dainty wear in the north is that 
it is soiled in an hour, so that only 
really rich women can afford such a 
luxury, but in the south the climate 
makes it possible for moderately- 
endowed people. I think also that 
white needs a woman to be either 
young and fresh, or beautiful in some 
particular way, otherwise she runs the 
risk of being called a poseuse for 
choosing so very noticeable a style of 


dress. 
K * ok 


The Many Needs of Monte Carlo. 


To stay at Monte Carlo and to follow 
the spirit of the place, a woman needs 
so many things that she cannot have 
too many. She walks on the terrace 
before luncheon, and at luncheon she 
entertains, or is entertained by, different 
friends each day, all of whom seem to 








her to have endless clothes. (One’s 
friends always do have more clothes 
than oneself, I wonder how it is!) In 
the afternoon she drives over to see 
people who have a villa somewhere 
near, comes back to a “‘ Louis Ganne ” 
concert, plays in the “ Rooms” with a 
few ‘‘ cart wheels,’ as the five-franc 
pieces are called, to while away an hour 
before dinner. Then she dresses for a 
dinner-party, goes to the opera after- 
wards with visits to the “ tables” in 
the entr’actes, and sometimes she goes 
out to supper. At all these parties she 
meets some of the same people ; and all 
the people who spend winter after 
winter on the Riviera in the. neigh- 
bourhood of Monte Carlo, eventually 
grow to look at money with reckless 
eyes, so that costly dresses, magnificent 
jewels, gold and jewelled bags, chate- 
laines and all those trifles which luxury 
invents, become daily necessities, or at 
least they seem so for the time being. 
Then, too, one has to provide for 
momentary fancies, such as a morning 
on the golf links to get rid of the 
atmosphere of the Casino, a_ fancy- 
dress dance, the carnival season with 
its many fétes, and lots of other 
unexpected happenings, all of them 
expensive. 
* * * 


One Way to do it Economically. 

One of the several ways to enter the 
lists of pleasure in the south with a 
certain economy and some satisfaction, 
is to keep severely to one scheme of 
colour in one’s clothes. This generally 
ends in the scheme being one of black, 
black and white, white and grey, or 
grey and white. In this way so many 
combinations are possible, and_ the 
same dress can be worn without being 
noticed several times in the season, 
Jewels will change its appearance, lace 
will give it a different aspect, and furs 
will disguise it quite well. As to the 
different styles of dresses to take with 
one, I would suggest a good stock of 
really smart tailor-mades, some as 
coats and skirts to be worn with 
lingerie blouses ; others, dresses and 
coats to match. A few very simple, 
but very smart, afternoon dresses in 
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GRAND & UPRIGHT 


PLAYER-PIANOS 


AS SUPPLIED TO HIS LATE 
MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIL 


' i HEN listening to a famous Pianist 
playing some great composition you 
are impressed by three things—the 

musician’s perfect command of all the 

resources of the keyboard, his sympathetic 
touch, and the individuality he is able to 
impart to the music. Try to realise how 

delightful it is to be able to bring such a 

complete command and individuality to the 

Piano. 


Each of these accomplishments is yours 
when you possess an Angelus—the wonderful 
control of all the resources of the Piano, 
the sympathetic touch upon the _ keys, 
the note of individuality. They are achieved 
largely by the marvellous and unique patented 
Angelus Expression Devices, the Melodant, 
Phrasing Lever, and the Artistyle, without 
which the greatest musicians have admitted 
that a musical rendering of all music is 
impossible. 


The Angelus Player-Pianos comprise Grand 
and Upright Pianos of the most artistic 
character, and include the 
famous Brinsmead, the superb 
Marshall & Rose, Knabe, Emer- 
son, Winkelmann, Squire, etc. 
These makes of Pianos have 
been carefully selected on 
account of their beauty of tone, 
perfect touch, and durability. 


You are invited to call and hear 
the Angelus, or write for Illd. 
Catalogue No. 25 of the latest 
models, 


Sir Herbert Marshall 
& Sons, Lt 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233 Regent Street, London, W. 
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rOK SKIN 
AND TIAIR 


It is so because of its extreme 
purity, delicate emollient 
properties, and refreshing 
fragrance. It costs but little 
more than ordinary soaps, 
wears to a wafer and gives 
comfort and satisfaction 
every moment of its use 
for toilet, bath and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold througho.t the 
world. A liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book, post- 
free from nearest depot : Newbery, :7, Charterhouse Sq., 
London; R. Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon 
Ltd., Cape Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and 
Bombay; “ Cuticura,"” Boston, U.S.A. Tender-faced 
men should use Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. Makes 
shaving a pleasure instead of torture. 
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black and white, and as many evening, They are all light in weight, and they 


dresses as it is possible to manage, 
never forgetting the value of a very 


smart black gown made 
by a first-class dress- 
maker, and in materials 
which are most becoming 
to one’s complexion. I 
would impress the neces- 
sity of care in choosing 
these materials, as in 
black particularly they 
make all the difference in 
the world to the success 
or’ non-success of a 
toilette. Some women 
cannot wear black liberty, 
it brings out the wrong 
tints in their skin; others 
cannot wear jet, and so 
on. To key a éotlette up 
nowadays there is 
nothing better than some 
vivid note of colour in a 
flower on the corsage. 
One or other of those 
lovely silk, hand-made 
flawers which cost so 
“much, but which can be 
made for almost nothing 
bys a clever maid who 
takes an interest in her 
mistress’s appearance. A 
knowledgeable manage- 
ment of jewellery is 
another detail worth con- 
sidering, for there is no 
doubt that the right 
jewels on a gown make 
all the difference to, its 
effect. And then there 
is always the question of 
hairdressing, hats and 
evening coiffures. 
ok * * 


+ 


Millinery and Other 
Things. 
In the ‘old days it was 


thought quite enough if-. 


one paid £3 or £4 fora 


hat, but to-day such sums s 


Photo} Félix 
A Taffetas Tailor-made Costume 
by Linker. 


eem to go no 
distance in the proper dressing of one’s 
head. The new hats for the south are 
either wide and flat or high and narrow. 


have very little trimming, but what 
little there is costs a fortune. 


Taffetas 
hats with an aigrette,a 
jewelled buckle or ‘a 
feather fantasy are much 
in favour—they may be ‘ 
either in toque fashion or 
very large, and many of 
them have wide, turned- 
back brims with the 
taffetas gathered’ on 
them, not __ stretched 
tight. Tall, soft-straw 
toques with sprays~ of 
lovely flowers at the-side 
are a welcome change 
from the feather ttim- 
mings we have had for-so 
long, and there:are-a few 
lace hats which” are 
lovely. They are’ *all 
worn to show the* hair 
from every point of view, 
and fantasy-loving ‘ladies 
may wear side curis*if 
they will. Evening 
coiffures are elaborate 
indeed, and they. vary’so — 
much that it is hopeless 
to say which is most an 
fashion. Quiet - minded 
women remain true. to 
their own styles, whether 
they happen to bejewels 
or aigrettes, or -tulle 
bows, or quaint combs ; 
but seekers after Tew — 
styles may choose 
between Greuze bonnets, — 
Egyptian .casques, Turk- 
ish turbans and other 
fantastic, picturesque 
head-dresses, grt 


* * * 
Paes 


Our Pictures. 


In our illustrations we, 
show a beautiful evening: 
dress in green chiffon and=” = 
gold lace which won thes) 


gold medal for Buzenet at the Roubalg 
Exhibition. In the simple taffetas tailor) 9 
made by Linker we see the very laté 
_ Style of morning costume for the-sou 
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